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From the very beginnings of translation studies, the discipline explicitly referred 
to various influences from other fields, both methodologically and contentwise. 
This chapter describes the historical development from a polydiscipline to an 
interdiscipline, including the concurrent opportunities and risks. It also links 

it up with the phenomenon that today several other disciplines seem to feel 

the need for a translation-like concept. It problematizes, and at the same time 
attempts to clarify, the uses of poly-, multi-, sub-, inter- and transdisciplinarity 
in the context of translation studies. As a consequence, this book project was 
conceptualized. The development of this project, leading to border-crossing 
dialogues between disciplines, is also explained. 


Keywords: polydiscipline, interdisciplinarity, transdisciplinarity, translation 
studies history, historiography, translation in other disciplines 


1. A short overview of translation studies as a polydiscipline 


Wherever we look concerning the beginnings of Translation Studies (TS) - Fedorov 
(1953), Levy (1957, 1963), Vinay & Darbelnet (1958), Loh Dian-yang (1958), 
Jakobson (1959), Mounin (1963), Nida (1964), Catford (1965), Holmes (1972), 
Popovic (1975) - we notice that authors refer to or call for input from linguistics, 
contrastive linguistics, applied linguistics, semiotic aesthetics, poetics, stylistics, 
philosophy, comparative literature, etc. Studies in translation (not yet TS) immedi- 
ately make up a “polydiscipline” (Morin 1986) pollinated by different existing dis- 
ciplines: a meta-awareness of the inter-relatedness (with points of contact between 
several disciplines) was reflected in the papers and debates of the time and became 
increasingly cognizant of the ways in which translation as a field of enquiry was 
involving. We should also not forget that in many societies, especially in the 19th 
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century, translators were/are “multiprofessional” (Pym 1998: 161-166), that is, 
active besides translating: working as journalists, teachers, priests, writers, medical 
doctors, alongside “altruistic” tasks, such as newspaper editing, book publishing, 
or being “activists” in social movements. In particular, women translators engaged 
in women’s rights, workers’ rights and the temperance movements, etc. (see e.g., 
Paloposki 2005; Riikkonen et al. 2007; Xu & Chu 2015). Mono-professionalism in 
translation has only increased to its present level over the last 50-70 years. 

At the end of the 1970s, scholars here and there were concerned by the name, 
the scope and the definition of TS, and also by the conceptualization of “trans- 
lation” as a process, a product, a socio-cultural event or a network of agents 
(Munday 2010; Péchhacker 2010). Holmes’ map (Holmes 1972; van Doorslaer 
2007) became established in many different places and the designation “TS” domi- 
nated in institutional names (Departments, Schools of TS) and academic asso- 
ciations. Since the late 1980s, TS expanded rapidly, in parallel with translation 
training programmes and other indicators of its institutionalization (book series, 
research journals, theses and dissertations, conferences, summer schools, awards, 
learned societies, etc.) (Gambier 2007; Gile 2012; Lambert 2013). 

In 1988, Snell-Hornby defined TS with an “integrated” approach: TS was 
viewed an “independent discipline”, including both literary language and the spe- 
cial language of translation. It drew, as a culturally oriented subject, “on psychol- 
ogy, ethnology and philosophy” “without being a subdivision of any of them” 
(Snell-Hornby 1988: 2); “similarly, it can and should utilize relevant concepts and 
methods developed from the study of language (...) without becoming a branch 
of linguistics” (idem: 4-5). In 1994, the same author edited the Proceedings of a 
conference held in 1992, where the European Society for TS (EST) was founded: 
the volume is simply entitled Translation Studies. An Interdiscipline, “given the 
large number of subjects with which the independent discipline overlaps” (pref- 
ace). Nowhere in the Proceedings is the concept of interdisciplinarity clarified: 
several papers borrowed simply from cognitive psychology, contrastive linguistics, 
psycholinguistics, text analysis and functional linguistics. Then, the development 
of TS was considered as a set of “turns” (Snell-Hornby 2010) from the cultural 
turn of the 1980s to the empirical, pragmatic, globalized, post-colonial, sociologi- 
cal, cognitive, technological and ideological turns (from the 1990s onwards). A 
“turn”! is not a shift of the whole polydiscipline from one direction to another 
but a new perspective, a new angle within TS, attracting an increasing number of 
researchers for a certain time, as a fashion. The concept (or the buzzword) might 
create the false illusion that some sort of teleology or Kuhnian paradigm change is 


1. Map, turn, border, adjacent field, shared ground, bridge: undoubtedly, spatial metaphors 
derive from translation as traducere-transfer from one place to another. 
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involved, but a new turn does not necessarily supersede the previous one as if TS 
was a linear set of obsolete turns. Different turns can coexist, in a kind of eclectic 
theoretical landscape.” 

In 2002, a conference held in Lisbon wanted to pursue the issue already raised 
back in 1953 by McFarlane concerning the borders of translation and focused 
mainly on the “importation, adoption, adaptation and redefinition of theories, 
methodologies and concepts’, putting TS at the dynamic interface of sociology, 
literary theory, cultural studies, discourse analysis and reception studies (Duarte 
et al. 2006). Whatever the definition of translation, including interpreting, local- 
ization, trans-creation, etc., four elements at least? are present, and they call for 
different disciplines to be described and explained. The figure below sums up the 
components of those key elements and the disciplines which can help our under- 
standing. It justifies why TS has always been a polydiscipline and an interdiscipline. 

In less than 20 years, roughly between the ’70s and ’90s, TS has grown from 
a sub-discipline to an inter-discipline - although with remaining doubts about 
its academic and scientific status (Lambert 2012). Nevertheless, a dissertation on 
translation today refers to different disciplines, combining, for instance, concepts 
and methods from cultural studies, semiotics, or cognitive sciences. Research in 
cognitive TS is very active: this growth is largely due to the borrowing from lin- 
guistics, psychology, neuroscience, cognitive science, language technology, and 
writing/reading studies (the reciprocity or the influence from TS on those domains 
is very limited at the present time) (O’Brien 2015). One could add as another 
example two journals‘: Translation Spaces (launched in 2012) which encourages 
researchers from communication studies, information technology, economics and 
commerce, law, science, news and entertainment to engage translation scholar- 
ship, and Translation: a transdisciplinary journal (also since 2012), seeking to go 
beyond “the traditional borders of the discipline” (whatever they are) and helping 
the development of a “transdisciplinary research field with translation as an inter- 
pretive as well as operative tool” (promotional page). Not only does TS challenge 


2. See the differences about TS as an (inter)discipline in the different editions of Munday 
(2001, 2008, 2012). 


3. More recently, concepts and theories of ‘change’ can also be added to the interdisciplinary 
views on translation, for instance, from the angle of Adaptation Studies, Transfer Studies and 
Migration Studies. Today, this concept is essential for explaining the ‘translational turn’ in other 
disciplines. See also thesis g) later in this chapter. 


4. Seealso the call for papers of the 8th EST Congress (Sept. 2016) which addresses “the mov- 
ing boundaries of translation (studies) as regards disciplinary, methodological, conceptual, pro- 
fessional and/or geographical aspects”. 
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its boundaries but it could pretend to be a leading field in Humanities (see below 
about the translational turn). 

Can we talk here about interdisciplinarity when TS still has an ambiguous 
status or are we facing a kind of bricolage (do it yourself)? Can we search for 
autonomy, the emancipation of TS as an independent discipline and simultane- 
ously admit the diversity of perspectives? 

With its relatively poor epistemological basis, TS runs the risk of fragmenta- 
tion, and yet it is the umbrella for a wealth of studies. What is its unity behind 
or beyond its diversity? (Chesterman 2000). On the one hand, TS has become a 
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scientific field, defined as a social field with its power struggles, its strategies, its 
interests and its benefits (Bourdieu 1976: 89). The challenge is to define the prob- 
lems and methods to be used by the agents of the community. Studies in biblio- 
metrics (Rovira-Esteva et al. 2015) have helped in mapping the trends, networks 
and flows of the field, and in providing both diachronic and synchronic pictures 
of the state of the art. On the other hand, TS is a recognized academic discipline 
in certain universities since some scholars have decided to theorize the translating 
act. The history of TS is still largely lacking — either external, elaborated retrospec- 
tively, or internal, as understood today by the scholars themselves. A few questions 
must be asked here: Has TS been more than a new space to solve the crisis in 
the Departments of Linguistics and Literary Studies, especially in the English- 
speaking world? What is the role and the impact of TS on translating practices? In 
other words, is TS more than a new discourse within Academia? TS today does not 
share a common theory and works with many different types of data and meth- 
ods. Is the goal of understanding translations and translators sufficiently valid if 
both are not specified? In 2000, Chesterman and Arroyo’s paper “Shared ground” 
attempted to reconcile “essentialist” and “non-essentialist” approaches to transla- 
tion, with thirty “theses” about the object of study. Was this article an attempt to 
open up TS to practices5 and social needs (Pym 2004, 2011) or a navel-gazing way 
to stabilize the balance between empiricism (as advocated by Toury 1995) and 
post-modernism, including feminist theory, gender theory, deconstructionism, 
post-colonial theory, etc. - a way to overcome conflicting discourses inside the 
scientific field (Brownlie 2003), to counter any hegemonic definition of translation 
and TS within the academic discipline? 
Two paradoxical remarks must be formulated here: 


1. Scholars in the 1970-1990s were working with/from different backgrounds, in 
linguistics, comparative literature, sociology, discourse analysis, etc. In the last 
two decades, a new generation has been trained exclusively in translation and 
within TS. They may therefore show a stronger sense of identification with the 
field and the discipline and thus be less aware of the polydisciplinary origins 
and status of their works. Will they have sufficient resources to innovate and 
borrow or just to reproduce the frameworks, the complex system they have 
learnt, with its different variables, the properties of the objects in the system 
and the relationship among them and the cultural environment? 


5. We can also observe a change or evolution about the application of translation theories — 
from providing instructions for translators, developing systematic descriptions and explanations 
of translation phenomena to raising translator awareness. 
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2. Today, TS is unevenly distributed — both in the sources of inspiration and in 
its dissemination. How does TS, under the hegemony of English, cope with 
non-Western theories of translation? Thus runs the claim that TS is under the 
spell of Eurocentrism (Chakrabarty 2000; van Doorslaer & Flynn 2011/2013; 
Chesterman 2014). Moreover, the import and export of concepts and methods 
between cultural systems are far from equal: dominance and the power of 
the source creates unequal exchanges between centre and periphery, between 
peripheries. However, are the questions asked by Susam-Sarajeva in 2002 and 
2003 still valid today? Are the researchers based in the periphery only provid- 
ing “raw materials”? Does the periphery (in this case, Turkey) only consume 
theory? It is difficult to assert today that TS is insufficiently critical about its 
working methods and its relationship to the theories, models, tools and data 
to be used. It is more stimulating to consider the changing map of TS in the 
world and the steps by which TS becomes institutionalized in countries such 
as China, India and Japan. Is the assimilation of certain references in TS a 
necessary step before boosting new insights, new directions in TS and even 
before revitalizing certain approaches and concepts elaborated in the past? 
China seems a relevant example in this case: many scholars there have, for 
instance, referred to Newmark and Nida, before providing their own studies 
enhanced by “local” authors. 


What about translation as a heuristic tool, an analytical concept? Translation has 
emerged as a keyword in a broad range of disciplines such as medicine, inter- 
national politics, history, economics, religious studies, cultural studies, arts, etc. 
Would the so-called “translational turn” (Bachmann-Medick 2009, 2013) be 
similar to biology at the end of the 19th c. or to linguistics in the 1960-1970s, 
becoming a model for disciplinary linking, able to describe quite a number of 
contemporary phenomena? One doubts that TS, based on a narrow meaning of 
translation, can explain much translated and translating phenomena in a broad 
meaning (based on the double metaphor of transportation and transformation). 
This turn would imply a move beyond disciplinary borders, with new institu- 
tional structures where psychology, sociology, linguistics, history, cultural studies 
etc. could work together on objects of inquiry, such as Europe, migration, social 
exclusion, the learning process, etc. In this case, perhaps translation could become 
a relevant heuristic tool, an interpretive lens, but as long as TS searches for an 
autonomy as a discipline and has difficulties to influence other disciplines, it has to 
cope with contradictions. Can we say that today TS calls into question the division 
of knowledge between disciplines? 
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2. 


What about discipline and interdiscipline? 


In order to clarify the concepts in the subheading, several “theses” (a-i) will be 
presented below. 


a. 


A scholarly discipline can be defined as a set of theoretical claims and assump- 
tions and operational norms, practical rules which allow the exchange of 
experience and knowledge between the members of that discipline. A dis- 
cipline possesses its own community of (selected) experts. The set of claims 
and rules is applied in a given institutional setting (university, lab, research 
centre, etc.). Disciplines are neither universal categories nor are they forever. 
Official nomenclatures here and there do not list the same disciplines. To gain 
autonomy as a fully-fledged discipline requires both identification (demar- 
cating the borders of the field) and problematization (discerning “problems” 
experienced in the field, in relation to practices and social needs). TS has dis- 
cerned, identified and questioned the problem of “translation”: it has indebted 
much of its autonomy to its interdisciplinary relations bound by the principles 
of transfer. A discipline cannot stand alone: it needs other disciplines to exist. 
It always imports elements from other disciplines, not in a passive way but as 
a kind of cultural transfer. These elements can legitimize or undermine the 
receiving discipline which controls the chronology and the modalities of the 
transfer. The importation of concepts, models, methods and tools also implies 
their partial transformation, partly because the receiving discipline welcomes, 
or misunderstands and misuses what is imported (Gambier & van Doorslaer 
2007/2009). In other words, a discipline is always to a certain extent open to 
and determined by the disciplines which are in relatedness: a discipline is 
therefore by definition a polydiscipline. However, disciplinary divisions have 
powerful social anchoring and an effect on knowledge production (not all area 
studies® become a discipline). For some years, academia in many countries has 
been ruled by market forces and is subjected to marketization (Delabastita 
2013). This new competitive pressure from the policy-makers has an effect 
on the disciplines and their products, beyond the traditional “publish or per- 
ish”: they should be from now on measured in order that the institutions that 
produce them can be evaluated, ranked and made more visible (visibility also 
having monetary value). 


6. The underlying assumption is that an area study, such as sinology, is primarily the multi- 
disciplinary or non-disciplinary-specific study of a domain; an area study presumably does not 
have a proper methodology. 
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b. The coherence of the constituent rules is dynamic according to different fac- 


tors and the internal logic of the discipline (or field, here). A disciplinary 
identity is dated and in constant process of adaptation. A discipline, with its 
moving boundaries and its interaction zones, is not only a way of structur- 
ing what is observed and described, a way of organizing a community (with 
gatekeeping mechanisms) but also a set of procedures, expressed in a given 
discourse or rhetoric which applies to knowledge production, research, educa- 
tion and theory. Within that disciplinary practice, the scholars can assume a 
certain appropriateness of their epistemological position with their method- 
ological choice. 
To sum up, a discipline is defined by a theoretical and conceptual framework, 
at the socio-cultural level, with communication challenges (using a lingua 
franca or not). 
The normal discussion struggles with the different words compounded with 
-disciplinary and a prefix (cross-/inter-/multi-/sub-/trans-). The clarification 
of the terminology can be done as below, but in the rest of this chapter inter- 
disciplinarity (mode of exchanges between disciplines) is used as a hypernym 
or generic term. In all cases, the aim is to generate knowledge, either contrib- 
uting to the theoretical framework of the different disciplines or for pragmatic 
ends. 

-  Cross-disciplinarity: When an object of inquiry, a concept is used across 
several disciplines, it becomes a transversal topic, a shared concept between 
those disciplines. There can also be cross-fertilization of data and theo- 
ries. Examples: the concepts of structure (in chemistry, linguistics, nuclear 
physics, architecture, etc.), meaning (in linguistics/semantics, semiotics, 
developmental psychology, philosophy, anthropology, etc. - there is actu- 
ally an emerging field dedicated to the cross-disciplinary study of mean- 
ing: Cognitive semiotics), system (in physics, biology, economy, sociology, 
etc.), climate change (in different natural sciences and social sciences), or 
mathematical models (in physics, astronomy, meteorology, etc.) 

-  Multi- or pluri-disciplinarity: A presentation, a study can refer to several 
separated disciplines, adding or juxtaposing different points of view or 
methods on a single object. There is no intersection between the disci- 
plines: It is a form of eclecticism, a mode of proximity. Oceanologists, 
physicists and biologists nowadays often work together but do not have a 
“common language”. 

- Sub-disciplinarity: a sub-discipline is considered to be part of a discipline 
but with (to a certain extent) its own concepts, and methodology. It can be 
a trend, a school, or a specialism within a given discipline, such as bilin- 
gualism research in linguistics (or “sciences du langage’, more inclusive 
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in French), or Translation Process Research (TPR), a cluster of research 
trends based on cognitive sciences and psycholinguistics, within TS: TPR 
is an interdisciplinary sub-discipline. The hybridization and fragmen- 
tation of TS, as a consequence of its expansion, has in turn resulted in 
the emergence of sub-disciplines, such as TPR and AVT (Audiovisual 
Translation) (Di Giovanni et al. 2012). 

-  Trans-disciplinarity: This is a synergy between two or more disciplines, 
irrespectively of their borders, to the extent that at a given time it cre- 
ates a new discipline with its own research objectives and strategies. It is 
a mode of transition. Linguistics has given birth to psycho-, neuro- and 
socio-linguistics. Other examples include biotechnology, environmental 
sciences (using data and methods from other sciences such as biology, 
geology, chemistry, geology, mineralogy, oceanology, etc.) 

Obviously, the concepts behind those terms overlap partly because there 
are no static, stable boundaries between them and between communities of 
experts. The division of disciplines is never definitive. In addition, and maybe 
primarily, one can wonder about the relevance of “discipline”: at least, it is use- 
ful to organize academic studies, fields of knowledge, terminology (ontology), 
libraries and data-bases, and it makes the researcher’s life manageable: not 
only does it offer them a social identity and a psychological sense/illusion of 
control but it also helps them to work with peers, to subscribe to appropriate 
journals, to join particular societies, etc. 

d. To begin with a rough definition, one can define interdisciplinarity as the set 
of relationships between scientific practices/disciplines. Kaindl (2004: 64-65) 
has distinguished three (successive?) stages of development in the co-opera- 
tion between disciplines”: “imperialistic” (one discipline imposes its concepts, 
theories and methods on another), “importing” (one discipline borrows a lot 
from others) and “reciprocal” (two or more disciplines co-operate on equal 
terms, in a mutual enrichment. See above about the “translational turn’). In 
fact, the shape of these (asymmetrical) relationships depends on the matu- 
rity/power of the involved disciplines. A discipline or a field which is hardly 
structured will be more easily under the influence of a well-established one. 
For instance, linguistics in the 1960-1970s, with its different theoretical 
paradigms, its organization and its resources, was much more structured in 


7. Van Leeuwen (2005) has also proposed three models of interdisciplinarity, based on his own 
practice: the “centralist” (method-oriented and where disciplines are not equally valued), the 
“pluralist” (where issues and problems are central, tackled by several autonomous disciplines 
seen as equal partners), and the “integrationist” (focusing on problems and where disciplines 
are seen as interdependent, which involves team work). 
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many societies than TS. History in the 1920-1950s in France, with Lécole des 
Annales/Annales School, was dominant enough to attempt to unify several 
social sciences. The discourse on interdisciplinarity constantly swings between 
praising the golden age of unity of disciplines and the disillusionment of expe- 
riences, between an ambition of unifying and the statement of fact that frag- 
mentation continues. Interdisciplinarity is often an incantation against the 
compartmentalization of disciplines, while it is a more or less controlled pro- 
cess of borrowings in order to have access to new ways of decoding, explaining 
and understanding social reality. 

Interdisciplinarity is a process of constant evolution of the disciplines, whether 

in the hard sciences, the social sciences or the Humanities. It implies the rec- 

ognition of differences and the possibility to “translate” these differences from 
one discipline to another (Bhambra & Holmwood 2011). The contact zones 
between disciplines give way to different types of appropriation, transforma- 
tion and conflict. The temptation also exists to organize those disciplines into 

a hierarchy. The complex process is based on competing epistemological and 

methodological assumptions, logics and temporalities which do not overlap 

between disciplines. Therefore, no essentialist definition of interdisciplinarity 

(or transdisciplinarity) is valid: the relationships between disciplines, the tem- 

porary coalitions between members of different communities, take place in a 

given period of time and society. There is no stable cartography of disciplines: 

even the observer's perspective is subject to constant change. The questions 
and assumptions of the historian of sciences are also contextualized. External 
and internal factors could explain the changes. The ideological dominant con- 
text, the material/financial organization of research, the working conditions 
of the scholars, the loci of power and the decision-making process are among 
the external factors. The traditions, the conventions, the trends within a dis- 
cipline are part of the internal factors: a discipline defines its own (moving) 
boundaries and selects its own “neighbours” (about knowledge inter-/trans- 

disciplined, see Frodeman, Klein & Mitcham 2010). 

In (d), there is a reference to three stages of development of interdisciplinarity. 

The circulation of scholarly information, the dissemination of theories, the 

transfer, the reception and the effects of knowledge do not concern only the 

historians of sciences. In fact, there are at least three epistemological options 
regarding the possible interaction between disciplines: 

— The relational approach: the aim here is to build bridges. Different disci- 
plines become closer and co-operate by importing/exchanging concepts/ 
methods. Examples: bio-chemistry, geo-physics and socio-linguistics. 

- The amplification approach: A new discipline emerges when other disci- 
plines have ascertained their limitations, certain gaps in their descriptions 
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and explanations, and that becomes unacceptable when facing new ques- 
tions. The new questions and problematic situations borrow elements, 
restructure them and create a new field (see (c): transdisciplinarity): the 
transversal process overcomes specificities of the established disciplines. 
- The restructuring approach: It questions the nature and the scope of 
knowledge, promoting a new conception, a new organization of the disci- 
plinary boundaries. Transdisciplinarity goes along with transgressiveness 
(Pasquier & Schreiber 2007). Examples: cybernetics in the1950-1970s; 
Women’s studies, which called into challenge the disciplinary divisions 
between sociology, psychology, history, etc. Until the new approach 
becomes a new discipline and creates a new consensus, there is no abso- 
lute tabula rasa (Besnier & Perriault 2013). 
In the three options, interdisciplinarity (as a generic term) tests the scientific 
production, the structuration of scientific knowledge and the connection, the 
hierarchy, between disciplines (Klein 1990, 1996, 2004). 
What about the use of interdisciplinarity? (Nissani 1997; Rethinking interdis- 
ciplinarity 2003). 
Firstly, interdisciplinarity can give rise to new objects of investigation by offer- 
ing a new way of looking, a new approach. For example, in the last 40-50 
years the city has become a new object for economics, history, sociology and 
linguistics — being no longer a simple urban frame but a space where different 
types of interactions are manifest, with their signs of distinction, hierarchy 
and discrimination. A shared confrontation between different disciplines has 
given a key role to the city in the social and cultural changes. Another example 
is migration - not only a problem for demographers but also for historians, 
TS scholars, etc. These new transversal objects are also a response to a social 
demand/questioning. 
Secondly, interdisciplinarity can help to better understand or enlarge our 
understanding of realities by providing new knowledge, suggesting a new 
mode of thinking, overcoming prejudices, dogmas, strong assumptions and 
cognitive categories, and allowing a critical distance. In 'Archéologie du savoir 
(1969: Introduction)/The Archaeology of Knowledge (2002) Michel Foucault 
made it clear that the social sciences open our eyes when they are not seeing 
what they ought to see. The Nobel Prize in Economic Sciences in 2002 was 
divided equally between an economist, the founding father of experimental 
economics, and a psychologist, an expert in cognitive psychology: both were 
pioneers in the convergence of the two research areas. Cognitive sciences with 
its various trends (the computational-representational understanding of the 
mind, connectionism, and now embedded cognition) have offered TS new 
perspectives on the translating process. 
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Thirdly, interdisciplinarity shares new methods: it provides an opportunity to 
have access to new or better considered approaches, to explore new ways of 
solving problems. 
Interdisciplinarity, with these three dimensions, is rather synonymous with 
creativity and innovation (also ambiguous concepts). 
Processes of interweaving - a complex kind of interaction that permits new 
differences (producing them and making them visible), are today speeded up 
by Information and Communication Technology, networks of researchers, 
and by the internationalization of research projects. Nevertheless, opening 
up disciplines (against their compartmentalization or hyper-specialization) 
has its own barriers and drawbacks. Amongst the most frequently mentioned 
problems in interdisciplinarity are the following: 

- The difficulties researchers from different disciplines (in social sciences or 
between natural and social sciences) experience in working together, in 
learning to talk to each other, because of their differences in theoretical 
assumptions (especially their hidden assumptions about the other dis- 
ciplines), their mutually unintelligible specialist conceptual frameworks 
and terminologies, their different needs for self-reflexivity, the obstacles 
created by their organizations and their expectations (especially regard- 
ing conventions in publications). The shared values of a given scientific 
community are embedded in the ways scholars define problems, select 
models, choose variables, interpret data, seek different types of answers, 
use notions of adequate proof, etc. These potential differences can spark 
off defensiveness, even arrogance... The scholars, instead of sharing an 
interest, might then develop a stronger feeling for their own “territory”. 
Jean Piaget is a well-known example of a researcher working in devel- 
opmental psychology, paediatrics, education and epistemology who had 
considerable problems in being accepted by different American scientific 
groups in cognitive development and evolution studies. Economists today 
are a good example of the difficulties of spreading ideas within the same 
discipline with different and partly antagonistic trends (between those 
for the market, with an important role allocated to the state or not, those 
against the free market, in favour or not of strong state regulations, etc.). 

-  Interdisciplinarians also experience difficulties in securing research grants, 
gaining recognition, being promoted, or even securing a job. A scientific 
community tends to favour applicants from their own group or with the 
same background, justifying academic reproduction. In TS, a researcher 
such as A. Berman was never accepted at a French university although 
he has all the formal qualifications, but the nomenclature of the CNU 
(Conseil National des Universités) does not have a section in translation/ 
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TS and therefore could not and cannot appoint somebody in that field. 
Young scholars dealing with an interdisciplinary topic can also experience 
difficulties to find a supervisor. 

- Another difficulty is publishing: the policies and practices of editing of 
collections of papers, monographs, are not often positive towards inter- 
disciplinary works (Brownlie 2008). A doctoral candidate studying 
audiovisual translation (about the impact of Machine Translation/MT on 
subtitling, or the use of eye-tracking in the reception of subtitles) might 
be rejected many times by journals in TS, or in MT, or in Psychology... 
because his work is not sufficiently grounded in a certain discipline. 

-— Anew development is worth mentioning here: participatory sciences where 
laymen, citizens and NGOs collect information, suggest hypotheses or 
interpretations. Obviously, science boutiques, participatory selection and 
citizens’ monitoring of the environment all reflect the existence of a new 
epistemological current within the population which has, and will continue 
to have, a strong impact on professional research and the types of scientists, 
on the stages in the changes of a discipline, and on interdisciplinarity and 
the types of research in the humanities. Can the criticism of translation on 
different blogs be a preliminary step in this development in TS? 

i. How could the history and historiography of TS contribute to shed light on 
the various steps and borrowings in TS as an interdiscipline? With the differ- 
ent “theses” (above), one can understand that interdisciplinarity is not a move 
towards the unification of disciplines by forgetting their specificities, nor a 
simple combination of approaches applied to a common subject (defined a 
priori). TS has sometimes been viewed as an auxiliary and applied area of 
linguistics, or is sometimes viewed as non-existent because it is seen as so 
diluted in a pluridisciplinary continuum. Nonetheless, TS has also constructed 
its evolving object and different scientific paradigms or angles of investigation 
(see Section 1). 


The “theses” do not reflect a defeated relativism but an endeavour to better define 
how interdisciplinarity is possible, and why and how constructed and transmitted 
knowledge changes. 


3. History and conceptualization of the project 


“Seems like we're all about transgressing boundaries these days’, followed by a smi- 
ley. That was what a colleague in Translation Studies wrote to us a while ago, even 
before we had developed the exact boundaries of the disciplinary dialogues and bor- 
der-crossing ideas of this book. Such a self-relativizing remark illustrates how central 
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the inter-, poly-, pluri-, cross- or transdisciplinary paradigm is experienced in TS 
nowadays, as outlined and explained in the first two parts of this opening chapter. 

The first ideas for a volume like this arose from the Handbook of Translation 
Studies project (Gambier & van Doorslaer 2010-13). When dealing intensively, for 
several years, with an encyclopaedia outlining the state of the art of a discipline 
through the selection and elaboration of 174 overview chapters, editors cannot 
avoid asking more questions about overlaps, connections and transdisciplinary 
contacts. Not only does TS have a long history of interdisciplinary self-description 
and self-analysis, as described above, but the term and/or concept ‘translation’ 
has also been extensively used in other disciplines, often, but not necessarily, in a 
metaphorical sense. This crossing of disciplinary boundaries through the uses of 
the same term is obvious in the (in itself complex) concept of ‘cultural translation’ 
and similar hybridizations. The transdisciplinary potential or outreach of transla- 
tion is made explicit in the subtitle of the relatively new journal Translation - a 
transdisciplinary journal. In the introduction to its inaugural issue, it declares “the 
fertility of the metaphor of translation [...] worthy of study” (Arduini & Nergaard 
2011:8), and chooses to focus strongly on hybridity, migration and ideology. 

Several years before this journal appeared, similar remarks and analyses had 
already been made in a German-language book pointing at the potential dangers 
for TS if its subject was becoming so popular and multi-applicable, particularly 
when the concept was used elsewhere without any reference to the discipline of 
Translation Studies. 


[...] so besteht tatsachlich die oben referierte Gefahr, dass solcherweise der 
Translationswissenschaft ihr genuiner Objektbereich abhanden kommt. Es kann 
nicht angehen, dass in vielen Disziplinen der Begriff der Ubersetzung verwen- 
det wird, ohne von der Existenz einer einschlagigen Wissenschaft, namlich den 
Translation Studies, iiberhaupt Notiz zu nehmen. 
(Wolf in Vorderobermeier & Wolf 2008: 32-33) 
[...] indeed that leads to the above mentioned danger that Translation Studies 
may lose its genuine object and scope. It is not acceptable that the concept of 
translation is used in many disciplines, without ever finding it worth noting the 
existence of a specific discipline dedicated to it, namely Translation Studies. 
(our translation) 


Such remarks, observations, fears and opportunities informed the framework of 
our undertaking. On the one hand there was the mere use of the term ‘translation; 
which led to our first working title “The Transdisciplinarity of Translation. On the 
other hand, however, and gradually increasing in importance, there was the aware- 
ness that it would not only be a one-way street, a matter of a term used in other 
disciplines. In many cases, it soon became clear that it was a matter of exchange, 
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a two-way movement between disciplines and approaches in which scholars had 
to update their discourse and use a consistent terminology, ‘translating’ their own 
language for the other discipline. The interrelations were certainly not always bal- 
anced, nevertheless they were mostly present. Soon, it became clear that a lot of 
fields are not univocal when it comes to delineating the ‘discipline. Approaches, 
methods, traditions, strands, subdisciplines, fundamental or applied - the termi- 
nology and the mutual relationships, let alone the boundaries can be confusing, 
even (sometimes particularly) for members within the same field. Ethnography 
or Anthropology? Artificial Intelligence or Cognitive Sciences? Legal Studies or 
International Law? etc. 

Some three and a half years ago, in the spring of 2012, we began by drawing 
up a very large list of potential disciplines within which we had found instances of 
‘translation’ in their scholarly activity and which could serve as a basis for contact 
zones. Feedback was asked from the Editorial Board members of the HTS, which 
led to many additions and changes. Half a year later, we had created a list of 52 
disciplines and subdisciplines, including several names from both sides as potential 
authors: both from TS and from the ‘other’ side. Representativeness for a disci- 
pline was certainly not the main criterion of the names we wrote down: first of all, 
because the concept is tricky, and secondly because it is not necessarily the best way 
to achieve fruitful dialogues. The list of names was gradually put together, partly 
based on our own reading experiences, partly through suggestions from TS col- 
leagues. Talking about dialogues, the first format we had in mind was one where the 
initial text would always be written by a TS scholar, and the non-TS scholar would 
act as a respondent. Gradually however we moved towards a more balanced rela- 
tionship between the TS and the non-TS author. Instead of the respondent model, 
the format of a co-authored chapter was more and more envisaged and pursued. 
‘The differences in usage as well as the possible mediating or bridging function of 
the translation concept were central in the questions that we suggested to both the 
TS and non-TS authors as possible starting points for their collaboration: 


- At what point and for what purpose did you (did your discipline) feel the need 
to adopt the concept of translation? And how has this concept been adapted 
to and understood in your discipline? 

- How would you define ‘translation the way it is used in your discipline? 

- Do you see any theoretical/conceptual/methodological exchange/input 
between your discipline and TS? 

- Did you profit from work in TS? How would you describe the exchange (if 
there is any) between your field and TS? 

- What has your discipline gained by applying ways of thinking about, and look- 
ing at, translation(s)? 
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Of the 52 fields invited, a large majority of the authors replied in a positive way 
and were (sometimes very enthusiastically) willing to contribute. In the following 
year, however, in 2013, it was shown that when compared to the usual individual 
academic writing process, there were a few additional thresholds that were not 
easy to surmount. First of all, there was the co-authoring situation. Even within 
the same field, particularly in the humanities, co-authoring is neither simple nor 
the norm. It can be extremely fruitful and complementary, but co-authors also 
have to deal with differing views and writing strategies (see 2h, above). In the 
case of this project, the confrontation with real interdisciplinarity was added to 
the usual individual divergences in a co-authoring context. Some authors were 
confronted with contrasting or varying ways of defining issues, other academic 
traditions, diverging writing norms etc. This was not true of every case - some 
co-authors worked smoothly and relatively quickly delivered balanced contribu- 
tions. In several other cases, however, the unconventional collaboration context 
made the production of these co-authored contributions much more challenging 
than many, including the editors, had expected. Sometimes, it led to changes in 
the co-authoring couples, sometimes we got a message that authors had had to 
withdraw. We eventually received first versions of about half of the contributors 
that had agreed to collaborate. Subsequently, they still had to pass the peer review 
process, in which sometimes similar discussions took place based on the remarks 
(and the background) of the reviewers. 

The conclusion can only be that trans- and interdisciplinarity are highly inter- 
esting, but also highly complicated challenges, and that these challenges are expe- 
rienced in detail in the concrete production and co-operation process of academic 
writing. After these experiences, we are particularly delighted to present the 16 
chapters that have survived the interdisciplinary academic journey. Some disci- 
plines were invited yet do not appear as such in the volume, although they played 
a certain role in the emergence and development of TS, such as ethnography, 
linguistics, literary studies, globalization studies and psychology; others compete 
in a certain way with TS, such as transfer studies, or open new avenues for TS, 
such as the history of medicine, internet studies, organization studies and trans- 
cultural psychiatry. However, the 16 selected chapters claim no representativeness 
whatsoever for inter-/transdisciplinary thinking with and within TS. They are the 
pragmatic result of the process described above. They do, however, offer various 
self-reflections on and realizations of an interdisciplinarity that would open the 
mental boundaries of any discipline. 
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4. Organization of the volume 


The dialogues we had in mind require an authorial relationship that is as balanced 
as possible. In communicating with the authors, we stressed that the approach 
should be sufficiently flexible, reflexive, and conversation-like. The different back- 
grounds of the two authors would ideally be an asset for a real interdisciplinary 
dialogue, between co-disciplines as it were. Having said this, it did not mean that 
we imposed format uniformity; we explicitly wanted to leave that decision to the 
authors. Several forms of co-authorship seemed possible to us: a classic common 
text, a dialogue format or a more confrontational Q+ A format — there was no 
editors’ preference. All of these specific formats offer the potential of expressing a 
balanced relationship between the authors. 

The readers will notice that these diverging formats have all been used in the 
chapters throughout this volume. A co-authored chapter can be followed by a 
real dialogue format and vice versa. The ordering criterion for the chapters was 
not the format of the dialogue, nor was it the alphabetical order or the percep- 
tion of translation. Nevertheless, the order is not undisciplined, as we deliber- 
ately chose a structure according to thematic affinity. It seemed more logical to 
us that, for instance, historically informed disciplines follow each other. Despite 
the sometimes very different dialogic formats, it allows the reader to see parallels 
and contrasts in the views of partly related fields. Although the approaches of the 
chapters are very different, we believe it adds value when we have, for instance, 
Computer Sciences, Computational Linguistics, and Web Sciences as successive 
chapters. Although we aim at crossing boundaries, some boundaries seem to be 
more permeable than others. 

Even decisions about chapter titles and the order of author names seemed to 
call for balance. As ‘translatiom is the common denominator of all chapters, we 
decided to put the non-TS field first in the title name, and we then turned that 
principle around for the author names: the first name is the author from the field 
of TS (or: closest to TS), the second is the non-TS author. Nevertheless, here again, 
boundaries may be permeable. In one or two exceptional cases, authors asked us 
which one of the two is supposed to be considered the TS or the non-TS author. 
Interdisciplinarity or inbetweenness can become a personal characteristic. We do 
believe that the biographical notes section is more important in this volume than 
in a mono-disciplinary one. That is why we decided to put the biographical notes 
at the beginning of the book. Knowledge of the authors’ background can help in 
interpreting their way of interacting. Readers will find no ‘dialogue’ in the chapter 
titles (except for the title of this general opening chapter). The dialogic character is 
so essential to the whole volume and to every chapter, that it would be undesirable 
to repeat that in every title. 
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Last but not least, the editors would like to thank several people who have 
been involved in this book production process. First of all, the authors, since they 
accepted a challenging co-authoring journey with an unclear outcome. For the 
dozens of reviewers, too, it often was a partly new experience to assess balanc- 
ing acts between two disciplines. A special word of gratitude goes to two very 
fine scholars and colleagues who think fundamentally open-minded and inter- 
disciplinarily: Andrew Chesterman and Dirk Delabastita were no regular referees, 
but have evaluated the volume as a whole, focusing on connections and discon- 
nections in the manuscript. Their feedback was very high level, and accordingly 
highly appreciated. 

It is a feature of fruitful dialogues that they generate new perspectives and new 
approaches again and again. The best dialogues are never ending stories, never 
ceasing border crossings. Even if the boundaries as such do not change, their per- 
ception does. Once you begin an interdisciplinary journey, you cannot really stop 
it anymore. In an ending story, 16 is a nice number. In an open story, there still is 
the original list of 52 that asks to be continued. 
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The purpose of this conversation is to reflect on the inter/trans-disciplinary 
potential of translation as an object of historical research. This dialogue will be 
based on our respective experience in doing historical research on translation; 
in the case of Rundle from within translation studies and in the case of Rafael 
from within history. These divisions between disciplinary fields are neces- 
sarily foregrounded, given that the purpose of this collection is to focus on 
trans-disciplinarity; they are divisions that can stem from the actual depart- 
ment scholars belong to, from the research and discourse that informs their 
research, and from the academic community that they choose to address in 
their publications. 


Keywords: translation as historical object, power, the politics of language, 
interdisciplinarity 


‘The purpose of this conversation is to reflect on the inter/trans-disciplinary poten- 
tial of translation as an object of historical research. This dialogue will be based on 
our respective experience in doing historical research on translation; in the case 
of Rundle from within translation studies and in the case of Rafael from within 
history. These divisions between disciplinary fields are necessarily foregrounded 
in what follows, given that the purpose of this collection is to focus on trans- 
disciplinarity; they are divisions that can stem from the actual department scholars 
belong to, from the research and discourse that informs their research and from 
the academic community that they choose to address in their publications. 

In order for the exchange that follows to be clear to readers who are not famil- 
iar with our work, we will begin with a short research profile for each. This back- 
ground information should also help to make the more biographical elements of 
this dialogue intelligible. 
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Christopher Rundle 


My academic background is in translation studies and I did my PhD in translation 
studies. I have been a member of the Department of Interpreting and Translation 
Studies of the University of Bologna for over 10 years. I am also honorary fellow 
at the Centre for Translation and Intercultural Studies (CTIS) of the University of 
Manchester. 

I have been taking an interest in translation history for over 15 years. My 
research in this field has always focused on translation under fascism - in par- 
ticular in Fascist Italy. I have published a number of articles based on this research 
as well as a monograph, Publishing Translations in Fascist Italy (2010). I have also 
co-edited, with Kate Sturge, a volume on Translation under Fascism (2010), which 
brings together research by different scholars on Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, 
Francoist Spain, and Salazar’s Portugal. More recently I have begun to reflect on 
some of the methodological issues I have encountered during these years of histor- 
ical research, and in line with this more theoretical interest I have published some 
articles (Rundle 2011, 2012) and recently edited a Special Issue of The Translator 
on “Theories and Methodologies of Translation History” (2014). 


Vicente Rafael 


I was born and raised in Manila, Philippines and attended Cornell University where 
I obtained a PhD in History and Southeast Asian Studies. For the last decade, I’ve 
been Professor of History at the University of Washington in Seattle. Previously, I 
taught at the University of California in San Diego and at the University of Hawai'i 
at Manoa and have had visiting fellowships at Stanford University, the University 
of California at Irvine, and the East-West Center in Honolulu. 

My work has long focused on the historical relationship between language and 
power in imperial, national and post-colonial settings, primarily in the Philippines 
under Spanish, American and Republican regimes, as well as in post-9/11 United 
States. These concerns are reflected in my books: Contracting Colonialism (1988); 
White Love and Other Events in Filipino History (2000); The Promise of the 
Foreign (2005); and Motherless Tongues: The Insurgency of Language amid Wars of 
Translation (2016). In all cases, translation has provided me with ways to critically 
engage a range of historical phenomenon: Christian conversion, nationalist lit- 
erature and revolution, popular theater, colonial census, war photography, digital 
technology, street slang, overseas workers, authoritarian politics, the “global wars 
on terror’, among others. 
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1. 


The role of translation in historical studies 


Vicente Rafael responds to questions (in italics) posed by Christopher Rundle. 


1.1 


The role of translation 


As a historian you are unusual in that translation plays a central role both in your 


research but also as a key concept in your thinking. 


I didn't start out doing translation studies. Rather, I stumbled upon the topic 
when I was doing research for my dissertation on the Spanish colonization of 
the Philippines. I was very interested then, as I still am, in doing something 
like a history from below. 

Nearly all of the scholarship on Spanish colonization, especially in the 
early modern period, was written using Spanish language sources, most espe- 
cially missionary accounts. There was a tendency to privilege the interpreta- 
tion of events from the perspective of those who wrote the records. For this 
reason, early colonial history tended to deal mostly with the actions of the 
colonizers. A great deal concerned the Spanish clergy: the work of evangelisa- 
tion, the hardships involved in living among the native peoples, the struggles 
with abusive colonial officials, and so on. Or they focused on the actions of the 
colonial State: the comings and goings of various governor-generals, the wars 
against the Dutch, the British, or against the Muslim peoples, policies around 
the sale of offices, tax collections, conflicts with the clergy, attempts to put 
down native revolts and contain the rising numbers of Chinese traders, and 
the like. There was nothing about colonial history from the native perspective. 

Part of the problem is that there were no native accounts that paralleled 
those of the Spanish. However, when I began to look at the sources, one thing 
jumped out at me, something that nearly everyone who works in this area has 
observed but no one had taken seriously: the importance of translation in the 
project of religious conversion. Rather than force the natives to learn Spanish 
and Latin - a practical impossibility given the very small number of Spaniards 
that were in this most distant colony - the missionaries, following the prac- 
tice of evangelizing among native peoples in the Americas, sought to learn 
local languages. They reconstructed native idioms and wrote grammars and 
dictionaries to enable them to preach and administer the sacraments, espe- 
cially to hear confession, in the vernacular languages. And if you consider how 
conversion was crucial to the Spanish project of conquest and colonization, 
then it’s not hard to see how translation provided the communicative infra- 
structure, as it were, for establishing colonial hegemony. Simply put: without 
translation, no conversion; and without conversion, no colonization. 
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From there, it seemed natural enough to pursue the question of transla- 
tion as a key to understanding early colonial history. Translation was the point 
of contact between missionaries and native converts, just as it was the point 
whereby men’s words were transformed into carriers of the Word of God. 
There was an entire theology of translation that served to frame the mission- 
ary “reduction” of native speech into Christian terms. However, it also became 
quickly apparent to me that such a project was bound to fail. Confronted 
with native terms for which there was no direct translation into the Spanish 
or Latin, missionaries often feared that they would be misunderstood. It was 
precisely the resistance of native speech to colonial-Christian translation that 
led me to think that therein lays the possibility of seeing native agency at work. 
It was not so much in their accounts, as in their language as the repository 
of their life worlds that one could begin to understand native responses to 
Christian conversion and by extension Spanish colonization. 

So you see, my interest in translation emerged organically from the par- 
ticular situation I was looking at. But once I understood how translation 
figured centrally, albeit often invisibly, in the workings of colonial history not 
only in the Spanish Philippines, but in many other colonial situations, that 
led me to reflect more and more on the role of translation in the formation 
of historical imagination. 

Iam a historian who is drawn largely to the politics of language and to the 
technologies of communication - you might say I am primarily interested in 
the conditions of possibility for mediating the formation of historical subjects. 
And I don't think you can study these things without looking at processes of 
mediation. Translation is another name for all these processes of mediation, 
communication, and linguistic politics. Similarly, whenever interpretation 
becomes important - and I would say it is always important in the history 
of social relations — translation is indispensable. From the perspective of his- 
tories of the relationship between self and society, or society and the State, 
translation is this generalized process differentiation - from within as well 
as across languages and societies, the study of which allows us to get beyond 
historicist accounts of institutions and ‘big men’. 


1.2 ‘The historical perspective provided by translation 


‘The idea that translation helps you in your quest to recount a different history, one 
that is from the bottom up and “allows us to get beyond historicist accounts of institu- 
tions and ‘big men” is fascinating. Can you expand on ways in which translation has 
not just emerged from your historical subject but has also helped you to view/narrate 
a certain kind of history; ways in which it has contributed to a different history of the 
subject to that recounted by those who take no interest in translation? 
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I’ve always been interested in popular practices of translation, and the ways 
they mimic but also deviate from normative practices. For this reason, I’ve 
been interested for example in the emergence of slang and creole languages; 
in the transformation of vernacular languages of the colonized compelled 
to accommodate the foreign speech of the colonizer; or the adoption of and 
adaptation to the linguistic-economic-political pressures of globalization by, 
say, overseas contract workers, middle class nationalists, entertainment and 
advertising discourses and local writers. Translation provides a perspective 
from which to see the kinds of borrowings and thefts that go on between and 
among different social groups, and thus a way of understanding some of the 
conditions that accompany some acts of resistance and rebellion in the face of 
changing power relations. 


You also say above that translation is “always important in the history of social rela- 
tions”. I agree. So why is it that this dimension to the history of social relations is so 
often ignored by ‘historians’? 


This is the big question. My own sense - and here I can only provide a short 
response — is that historians attuned to problems of consciousness and lan- 
guage, knowledge and their discursive articulations, or the expressive and 
aesthetic aspects of political experience will be more attuned to the questions 
of translation. Those who are less so will tend to ignore translation, assuming 
that language as such is purely instrumental and has little social purchase. 


1.3. Interaction with translation studies 


How would you describe your interaction with translation studies? 


I got interested in translation outside of what we now regard as the disci- 
pline of ‘translation studies’ I had never heard of it until about ten years ago. 
So my theoretical touchstones for thinking about translation were always 
works in philosophy and anthropology. I was fortunate enough in gradu- 
ate school in the early 1980s to work with two scholars whose interests were 
bound up with questions of language, subjectivity and political culture: the 
anthropologist James T. Siegel and the political scientist Benedict Anderson. 
They were absolutely formative for my thinking about translation and his- 
tory. Siegel’s work especially on the role of translation in the politics of the 
New Order dictatorship in Java helped me think about the relations of power 
that every translative act assembles as well as dis-assembles. Anderson, who 
is best known for his work on nationalism (see, for example, his classic work, 
Imagined Communities 1983), had done extensive translations and interpre- 
tations of Indonesian and Javanese literature, exploring their relations with 
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indigenous and colonial notions of power. Siegel’s and Anderson’s ethno- 
graphic approaches to translation were very influential for me. I was also lucky 
to work with Dominick LaCapra who introduced me to both major and minor 
strains of thought in European intellectual history that included theories of 
language. Later on, I was told by my editor that my work would be classified 
as postcolonial for marketing purposes — a term that was barely audible when 
I was a student - and found myself reading as well as being read alongside 
some of the folks associated with Subaltern Studies, though I am of course not 
affiliated with them in any formal way. 


Audience 


When writing do you have a particular audience in mind? In which academic forum 
are you ideally positioning yourself? In which discourse are you participating? 


The question of audience is important, but for me it usually comes after the 
fact of drafting a piece. Usually, I start reading and writing as a response to 
something that pulls at me, that engages my attention: the war on terror, the 
messianic articulation of Philippine politics, the problem of what I’ve been 
calling democratic affect, and more recently, on the crisis of the humanities 
in Southeast Asia as it relates to the process of globalization and nationalism. 
It is only later that I revise the essay to resonate with the particular interest 
of whatever audience I find myself in: a conference, a seminar or a particular 
journal. It is rare that I start out writing with a particular journal in mind; 
rather I write something and figure out what journal might take it. Usually, I 
end up publishing in more comparative venues and only lately have my pieces 
appeared in translation studies journals. I rarely publish in history journals 
mainly because my work is not usually a good fit for their pages; I have always 
felt that professional historians are much less interested in what I have to 
write, even if I avidly follow their writings. There is a kind of asymmetry of 
engagement between what I write and what ‘real historians’ write insofar as 
most historians think of language and translation as incidental and peripheral 
to their work. 


When presenting your research to non-TS audience do you feel the need to introduce 
translation as a research object or concept? 


Yes and no. I always hesitate to frame my work as pushing this or that approach 
or subscribing to this or that theory. 'm more concerned with letting these 
theoretical concerns, especially around translation, bubble up organically 
from the host of issues I happen to be talking about. For example, I’ve written 
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about the US war on terror and the strategy of counterinsurgency. Rather 
than say Tm going to talk about counterinsurgency from the perspective of 
translation, I would rather point to the texts that have been seminal in coun- 
terinsurgency theory and point to those moments when the question of hege- 
mony, persuasion, conversion, and interpretation become crucial with regard 
to military occupiers interacting with local people. From there, you can see 
how the question of translation becomes inescapable, whether it has to do 
with employing native interpreters, or developing automatic translation sys- 
tems, or in tracking modes of resistance among occupied people. You might 
say I prefer an approach from below, working with the materiality of texts and 
the landscape of documented evidence to show how historical investigation 
will always be linked to the workings of translation in one form or another. 


When engaging explicitly with TS scholars do you see them as sharing your same 
discourse? Do you feel the need to adapt your discourse to make it more relevant to 
a TS audience? 


I think my work figures in some of the things they - and we - do, especially 
those interested in postcolonial translation. And inasmuch as I am located in 
a history department, I don't feel as much pressure to adapt to the discourse of 
TS, especially since I think much of the TS discourse is already derived (in the 
good sense of that word) from critical theory, deconstruction, anthropologi- 
cal linguistics, literary criticism, etc. So if you know those areas, then there 
is a greater chance that whatever you say will resonate with TS practitioners. 


15 The impact of translation studies on historiography 


Is it fair to say that most historical research carried out by TS scholars does not filter 
through into the work/discourse of historians? If so, why in your opinion? 


Historians for the most part aren't trained to take language seriously except 
either as an obstacle to understanding the real world or as means to an end. 
The agency of the linguistic escapes most of them, or they are simply not 
interested in attending to it and following through its social ramifications. This 
contrasts with literary critics or with philosophers and anthropologists who 
are always engaged with moving between or within languages, finding cor- 
respondences, excavating etymologies, attending to semantic indeterminacy 
and conflicts of interpretations. Those historians who take research to be a 
hermeneutic progression and think of archival research as part of generalized 
translation process will obviously be more inclined to take translation studies 
seriously and have things to say that will be of interest to those working in this 
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field. For the majority of historians I know, this isn’t the case. It doesn’t make 
their work any less vital, but it does mean setting limits to their readership 
and making them less likely to resonate with translation studies scholarship. 
Very few historians have engaged TS, and so at the moment there is very 
little attempt among historians to learn about TS. As I mentioned above, what 
you get instead is an asymmetrical relationship, whereby TS will invariably be 
interested in historical studies, but historians only occasionally interested in TS. 


My own opinion is that applying typical TS paradigms, such as the foreignizing/ 
domesticating binary, or polysystem theory (to cite two of the most over-used) to 
translation practice in different historical contexts, has the effect of stripping each 
context of its historical difference/specificity so as to fit it into pre-determined catego- 
ries or models; thereby effectively eliminating much of the historical insight therein 
and merely confirming ideas that we have already formed. I believe that this distor- 
tion comes from an excessive focus on translation practice, on the translator, rather 
than on the role that translation — as a social/historical/literary phenomenon — has 
played, and rather than on the value of translation as an interpretative lens through 
which to re-examine a historical object in new and interesting ways. 


I agree with many of your points. There is a danger of reifying or fetishizing 
certain concepts of TS. I think one uses them when they seem appropriate to 
the topic at hand; but one should let them go if they end up blocking one’s 
progress. One can and should use TS to shed light on certain historical prob- 
lems; but it is also important to historicize TS concepts. As I said, the ques- 
tion of translation should emerge organically from one’s research rather than 
something that is imposed from the outset. 


1.6 ‘Translation as interpretative key 


In your essay Welcoming What Comes: Translating Sovereignty in the Revolutionary 
Philippines (in Rafael 2016) you appear to be exploring the insights you can gain by 
using translation as a tool to pick apart key concepts related to Filipino history. A phil- 
osophical endeavour to understand the underlying metaphors of Filipino notions of 
freedom. Can you explain how this kind of investigation integrates with more empiri- 
cal research on translation in history? 


As with much of the work I do on the Philippines (and with the US), I am 
interested in how certain foreign terms or ideas become localized in order to 
become legible to those using them. In this essay you mentioned, my main 
concern was the way local practices of translation, what I call vernaculariza- 
tion, produces particular political effects that constitute a local instance in the 
universal history of freedom, if you will. And that process of particularizing 
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the universal (and questioning the claims of a certain colonizing universality) 
is pretty hard to track unless you have recourse to the local languages. 


1.7. A nation-bound conceptualization of translation 


In The Promise of the Foreign (Rafael 2005) you talk about the ‘spiritual principle’ 
of a nation (p. xv). What is your opinion on the push by many in TS to overcome 
nation-bound conceptions of translations? Do you think this is a viable, realistic 
option? Surely without the concept of nations it would be very hard to contextualise 
any inter-linguistic exchange? 


Yes, as much as we would like to overcome the spiritual baggage of nationhood 
(a term from Renan, in his famous essay (1882) “Qu’est-ce qu une nation?”), 
I don't think it’s a practical possibility. For one thing, nations as Benedict 
Anderson in Imagined Communities (1983) has argued are as much imperial 
residues as they are linguistic creations. It’s hard to imagine a nation that isn’t 
also the result of a certain politics of language, whereby the national language 
emerges in and through the reorganization, marginalization, and mystification 
of local vernaculars. 

Nationalism as I’ve argued (and others, too) subsists on a linguistic hier- 
archy. The nation stands atop a linguistic hierarchy. To speak the national lan- 
guage is thus already to engage in a process of translation as one moves from 
one’s mother tongue to the national tongue. Even if the national language 
is one’s mother tongue, one still has to translate to speak it - a process that 
Jakobson calls intra-linguistic translation. This is because a language becomes 
nationalized to the extent that it has been transformed and standardized, espe- 
cially once it is taught in schools and used in newspapers. 

‘That process of standardization essential to nationalising a language is a 
process of translation. It entails hierarchization (the national language stands 
above other vernacular possibilities) and education (every citizen is expected 
to learn to speak and write it correctly in order to be part of the nation). The 
canonization of literature as ‘national’ is key to consolidating the affective and 
imaginative attachment to the national language so that it becomes, in time, 
a kind of natural language over and above existing native languages. Indeed, 
we can readily see how native or vernacular languages become so only in 
relation to the emergence of a national language. So, vernacular languages 
as mother tongues are conceptualized as such only from the perspective of 
a national language, that is, as a result of a process of translation essential 
to every project of nation-building. Translation is thus integral to what you 
might call bildung in German. And the nation-state is the crucial agency for 
bringing about this bildung. 
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1.8 ‘The failure of translation, the persistence of the untranslatable 


‘The failure of translation, the persistence of the untranslatable, the treachery and 
treason inherent in an act of translation, seem to be recurring themes in your work. 
‘This is interesting because the usual position adopted within TS has been that it is 
more fruitful/constructive to focus on what translation achieves rather than on what 
it doesn’t achieve. 

I found myself wondering about this when reading your analysis of the role of 
translation in wartime (Rafael 2007, 2009, 2012). Of the role of interpreters working 
for the US military in Iraq you say: 


Rather than promote understanding and hospitality, the work of translation seems 
to spawn misgivings and misrecognition. [...] The treachery and treason inherent 
in translation are the insistent counterpoints to its promise of telecommunica- 
tion and the just exchange of meaning. In the body of the interpreter, transla- 
tion reaches its limits. “Terps; as the uncanny doubles of U.S. soldiers and Iraqi 
insurgents, are productive neither of meaning nor of domination, but only the 
circulation of what remains untranslatable. (2007: 245) 
If translation is like war, is there also a way of reversing this association to say 
that war is like translation? It is possible I think if we consider that the time of 
war bears some relationship to the movement of translation that leads not to the 
privileging of meaning but to emergence of the untranslatable. (2007: 246) 


Do you think it is possible that ‘non-TS’ scholars, when they are drawn to taking an 
interest in translation, are attracted in particular by its difficulties its impossibilities - 
a philosophical interest in the intractability of language and the fundamental impos- 
sibility of human communication? While in contrast TS scholars, most of whom 
probably also have a professional and/or literary interest in translation, rather than 
solely a philosophical one, will tend to see translation as a positive act - an instance 
of communication/mediation that, however imperfect, will always be an improve- 
ment on the alternative of no mediation at all? 


I think you make an important point: that there is, on the part of some (not 
all) TS scholars, an investment in the hope that translation will, for all its 
imperfections, connect and communicate something of the essential meaning 
of the original. As historians, we tend to be more sceptical because, I suspect, 
we think of translation as a kind of unresolved dialectic. The possibility of 
translation is undergirded by its impossibility, and thus the persistence of the 
untranslatable. 

At the same time, I take this impossibility, or this untranslatability as in 
fact the workings of a kind of resistance. Not everything can be reduced to a 
unitary meaning or to the categories of the receiving culture. As you know, 
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the ancient Romans tried to do this with Greek texts, and succeeded only 
when they obliterated and conquered the original, substituting Latin names 
for Greek. Successful translation comes at a price: the repression and the for- 
getting of the original, the vernacular, and the complexity of the life worlds 
they are part of. 

But the persistence of untranslatability, thanks to what I’ve been calling 
the insurgency of language, is a sign that such conquest is not and never will 
be complete. There is always resistance. There is the permanent possibility 
of a war of meaning against those who seek to use translation to prop up 
structures of power. For this reason, there is always more to translate, more 
to say. Translation does not convey meaning whole and untouched; rather it 
inflects and distorts it, leaving it open-ended, hence, available for on-going 
revision, subversion and supplementation. I take this to be both a promise 
and a risk. There is in the very working of untranslatability the hope for 
some other possibility to emerge apart from dominant structures of power. 
But there is also the risk that it may not, and what happens is that a more 
sophisticated, more penetrating and more comprehensive set of power rela- 
tions emerge (witness, for example, the emergence of neo-liberalism and its 
variegated discourses). 

This negative hope, or what some have called cruel optimism, is what I 
take to resonate between your work on fascism and my own on the Spanish 
and United States empires. 


1.9 The importance of specificity in history 


I must admit that I have some reservations about the way you portray the role of 
interpreters in Iraq as being somehow emblematic of translation in wartime. It seems 
to me important to note that the treachery you speak of in the quote above, in 1.8 
(Rafael 2007: 245) is not inherent in translation but is inherent in armed conflict. 
Consider, for example, the role of Italian-speaking soldiers and interpreters in the US 
military during the campaign in Italy in 1943-44. Despite the many apparent paral- 
lels with Iraq, from a historical point of view the situations are very different and so 
was the role of translation. Given that in this context the Allies were widely perceived 
as a ‘liberating’ presence, then the sense of treachery, the sense of the untranslatable, 
the sense of the ambivalent and suspicious role of the interpreters themselves that you 
describe in Iraq were presumably not present during the Italian campaign - where 
it was possible to be both a loyal US soldier and be familiar with Italian culture and 
language, and where any Italian who knew enough English to mediate with the Allies 
would not have been perceived as betraying his/her origins. So that the qualities 
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that you ascribe to wartime translation, I would argue, are actually qualities that 
belong to the specific historical context you were looking at, rather than translation 
in wartime generally. Another interesting comparison can be made with role of inter- 
preters in France in 1944 and in Bosnia (cf. Footitt 2012), both instances in which 
the ambivalent and potentially treacherous nature of the interpreter’s role was less 
marked than in Iraq. The point, in my opinion, is that if we begin to look closely at 
each historical situation, then it becomes very difficult to generalise about translation 
in situations of conflict without losing significant elements of historical specificity. 
Footitt makes this point very well: 


In this research, conclusions about the place of languages in war are generally 
drawn on the basis of data relating to these contemporary deployments [in 
Afghanistan and Iraq], with an implicit assumption that the position of the inter- 
preter in such conflicts is likely to be somewhat similar to that in other wars; 
that war, and therefore the interpreter’s role within it, will not necessarily change 
from one conflict to another. Historians, on the other hand, whilst accepting that 
there are clearly tragic constants in war-making [...] generally view the activi- 
ties associated with conflict as radically context-dependent, as being framed by 
the particular historical and geopolitical circumstances which have produced the 
war in the first place. Just as most historians would be uneasy extrapolating from 
one particular war in order to generalize about something like soldier/civilian 
relations, so they are likely to view as potentially unhistorical any template of 
interpreter activity in conflict outside the specifically drawn circumstances of a 
particular war. (2012:218-9) 


I agree with you about the need to specify the particular contours and history 
of war to understand how translation and the role of interpreters work. In the 
case of Iraq, interpreters find themselves working for what the majority per- 
ceived to be an occupying force. In the case of Italian translators, (or French 
or others) during WWII, you could argue that they were working for allied 
forces. So the relationship will be dramatically different in the two situations. 

The ambivalent position and identity of the interpreter is also a recurring 
theme in histories of colonial conquests, especially in the Americas. The story, 
as Tzevan Todorov wrote about many years ago, of La Malinche (Todorov 
1996), the native woman working as a translator for the conquistador Hernan 
Cortez, is instructive. It would bear comparing to, say, the work of Navajo 
Indians working to provide code to the US forces during world war II, or 
scientists such as Allan Turing working to break the German codes during 
the same war. The politics of translation will always differ depending on the 
nature of the conflict and the stakes of the interpreters in that conflict. So yes, I 
would definitely say that the situation of Iraqi translators in US-occupied Iraq 
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can be generalized in areas where native interpreters are recruited to work for 
an occupying power; but would have to be qualified in conflicts where they 
are working with allies. 


110 The historical status of translation 


In The Promise of the Foreign you say: 


In the history of Filipino nationalism, then, Castilian presented an array of pos- 
sibilities. To seize upon these possibilities was to recognise and respond to the 
promise of the foreign. It is these acts of recognizing, responding, and thereby 
assuming responsibility for what comes before and beyond oneself that comprise 
what I take to be the practice of translation. (Rafael 2005: 14) 


‘This is an interesting point. A key issue here, that you allude to in 1.7 when you 
talk of hierarchy, is one of status. The process of translation that you describe here, 
the adoption of Castilian as an emancipating lingua franca, as a linguistic currency 
that made its possessors equal in the way that the possession of wealth can bring 
together with a semblance of equality people of very different social backgrounds; 
this process was possible, it seems to me, because of the high status enjoyed by what 
was, after all, the language of the colonial masters. There was evidently no shame 
or sense of debasement attached to adopting Castilian, and there was no shame 
attached to exploiting Castilian as a means to enhance a national identity on the 
part of the Filipinos. 

This contrasts interestingly - in my research - with the view many (though not 
all) fascists had of translation as a sign of weakness. Because the implication was 
that any intercultural/inter-linguistic engagement would necessarily take place with 
an ‘inferior’ interlocutor, then such exchange was always seen as a kind of debase- 
ment and corruption (cf. 2.5 below). Because of the value attributed to the notion 
of an original Italian identity which had to be recovered, then any engagement with 
the foreign, any importation via translation, was more likely to be seen as a form of 
pollution than of enrichment. 

This point is also interesting because you appear to be defining a notion of ‘prac- 
tice of translation that is quite different to the way this would normally be under- 
stood within translation studies. If I have understood correctly, your idea of a practice 
of translation is a philosophical one; it is a way of being and a way of interpreting 
oneself in relation to others. This, it seems to me, it quite different to the standard TS 
portrayal of the translator as a mediator (and the consequent impulse to underline 


his/her undervalued importance). 
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What you seem to be saying in the introduction to Contracting Colonialism (Rafael 
1988: 15-17) is that there is no history of the Tagalog that predates the arrival of the 
Spanish and their description of Tagalog culture and society. So Tagalog history only 
came into being the moment that it was translated into Spanish: so it was actually 
born through translation. This is a fascinating idea and not one that I have come 


across before. 
>PH>e 


In Contracting Colonialism you say: 


Considered as both an aesthetic and a politic of communication, translation not 
only discloses the ideological structure of colonial rule; it also illuminates those 
residual but recurrent aspects of Tagalog history - the history, for example, of 
“fishing” and “hunting” - which set it apart from the received notions of cultural 
syncretism and historical synthesis. (Rafael 1988: 22) 


I was struck by this passage because it appears to be an example of the kind of 
approach to translation history that I have been advocating: that is using translation - 
as a concept/paradigm, as a historical event, as a documentary source - in order to 
gain insight into a historical object/subject which is not, in itself, strictly related to 
translation (Filipino nationalism in your case, fascism in mine). 


I completely agree with your reading of my work (and was fascinated with the 
contrast between the Filipino nationalist and the Italian Fascist conceptions 
of translation). And I am especially in agreement with you regarding your 
comment on Contracting Colonialism about the way translation is most useful 
when it emerges as a historical event rather than theorized from the outset as 
an — often reified — object of inquiry. 


2. History and Translation Studies 


Christopher Rundle responds to questions (in italics) by Vicente Rafael. 


2.1 The manifestations of power observed through translation 


I was struck by this following passage from the introduction to the book you co-edited 
with Kate Sturge, Translation under Fascism: 


[W]e assume that translations are always active interventions into texts, brought 
about by multiple agents with multiple interests, and that they are always active 
interventions into the cultural and thus political environment of the receiving 
language. By importing ideas, genres and fragments of different cultural worlds, 
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translations will affirm or attack domestic realities (see Venuti 1995); they are 
never neutral in their impact or in their representation of the sending cultures. 
Furthermore, translations can have an important symbolic value, as a phenom- 
enon which reflects, or is considered to reflect, the prestige of either the source 
culture or the receiving culture - an issue of particular importance in this volume. 
The study of translations is pursued here as a means of tracing the contours of 
that receiving environment: translation as an indicator of cultural and political 
processes at work. We contend that this makes translation practices a prime area 
of interest for scholars of fascist cultural policy and a field that can potentially cast 
light on issues of central concern to the study of all the four regimes we set out to 
examine. (Rundle & Sturge 2010: 4) 


I understood in this passage a deep convergence with my own project of tracing the 
history of the politics and ideology of translation in both imperial Spain and impe- 
rial United States in the colonial Philippines and also in the more contemporary 
moment of the ‘global war on terror. That is, that translation is a way of tracking the 
manifestations of power at specific historical moments, but also a way of seeing those 
power relations come undone. 


There are certainly historical moments in which the importance of language 
in the exercise of power is even greater than usual. This is particularly true 
where some form of intercultural relations are involved, relations which can 
bring the features of the interacting cultures into sharper focus. This is why 
translation can be so revealing in imperialist situations, in which one culture 
is trying to dominate another, or where a regime seeks to shape its people also 
by means of language. 

In reference to Fascist Italy, there is also a further dimension to the 
insights that translation can bring, and that is the way translation can reveal 
the collective psychology of a system of power. In its interaction with other 
cultures, a system of power betrays its own fears and insecurities and these 
are clearly manifested in its policies towards translation. So any regime with 
ambitions of exerting close control over the cultural environment and making 
sure that it is compatible with its ideological agenda, will need to decide what 
stance to take when it comes to interaction with other cultures that are beyond 
its control. It follows that the level of alarm engendered by translation will be 
proportional to cultural insecurity of the regime. 


2.2 The importance of specificity in history 


More broadly, as a historian but also as a translator, do you feel the tension between 
addressing the particular and the general: between, on the one hand, attending to 
the singularity of an event and the specificity of a text or a collection of texts, and on 
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the other hand, generalizing about these events and these texts to make them legible 
and, more important, comparable to other histories and other cultures? How do you 
deal with this tension? How do you think this dilemma is specific to historians, or 
do you think it is something that is shared by other scholars across disciplines, e.g., 
anthropologists, sociologists and literary theorists? 


My own approach as a translation historian has been to choose a subject and 
try to become specialized in it - in my case, fascism. So I have rarely attempted 
to draw broader, more general conclusions that transcend the specifics of 
my chosen area. The exception to this is the volume I co-edited with Kate 
Sturge, Translation under Fascism. Here the fascist, and post-fascist, regimes 
of Italy, Germany, Spain and Portugal are all examined from the point of view 
of translation. What we found was that the differences that emerged were in 
many ways more significant than the similarities. In other words, translation 
helped to distinguish some of the specific characteristics of each regime. This 
is actually in line with what emerges in fascism studies, where there is no 
clear consensus as to what constitutes a fascist regime, and where it is really 
the differences that emerge that are significant (cf. Griffin 1991; Payne 1980). 

On a more general level, I think there is a tension in translation studies 
between the urge to seek the specific and the desire to generalize — one which 
is particularly evident in translation history. If you address the specific, and 
go into great depth, then in effect you find yourself detaching your chosen 
subject from a more general perspective on translation by virtue of the fact 
that you are focusing on ways in which this specific instance is distinct. The 
natural consequence of this, in my experience, is that you tend to relate your 
research not to other research on translation, but to other research on your 
chosen historical subject. However, I think it is fair to say that most transla- 
tion historians don't share this approach - and there are many who probably 
actively disagree with it (cf. the responses to my position paper, Rundle 2012). 
The idea that translation is still relegated to the margins of history continues to 
be prevalent in the discipline, in my opinion. The consequent desire to give it 
greater visibility, for its real importance to be recognized, makes it natural to 
want to find a way to unite different historical contexts into a single narrative 
on translation. I also think that this more generalizing urge is encouraged by 
some of the other disciplinary approaches within translation studies which 
influence the way that translation history is conceptualized, such as the socio- 
logical approach (e.g. Sapiro 2014). 
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2.3. Achoice of audience: Translation or historical studies? 


Related to the question above is the other big question you put forth in your essay 
‘History through a Translation Perspective’ (Rundle 2011): is translation an object 
or a means of historical research? How can a social history of translation practices 
contribute to the enlargement and deepening of translation studies as a whole? 
Conversely, how can social and political historians learn from the literature of trans- 
lation studies? Or, as you seem to suggest, does historical research (and its necessary 
imbededness in the historiography of a given area or period) always going to be at 
odds with translation studies, that one field must be sacrificed in order to do justice 
to the other? If so, what would be the nature and effects of this sacrificial ethos? 


I think the important thing to underline here is that I see this essentially as a 
choice of audience; the rest is a consequence of this initial choice. It also comes 
down to the type of insight you wish to communicate and whether translation 
is its primary focus - the object itself - in which case it is natural to address 
translation scholars, or whether translation acts as a lens through which to 
examine a historical subject, in which case it is more natural to address other 
historians of that subject. The majority of research published on translation 
history is explicitly addressed to translation scholars and is published in trans- 
lation venues. And, as we noted in 1.4 and 1.5, not much of this filters down 
into historical studies. So it is not so much that historical research is at odds 
with translation studies, but rather that there is, as you put it, an asymmetry of 
engagement between history and translation. So the point of my argument is 
to consider what the consequences are when you consciously make the choice 
to address non-TS historians, when you try to contribute directly to the histo- 
riography of your subject rather than to translation studies. However, I don't 
see this as a sacrifice; it is just a logical step if you wish to adopt an interdisci- 
plinary approach to translation history. 


2.4 The material history of translation 


You also focus on publishing, censorship and distribution as ways of regulating trans- 
lation. These topics suggest that a historical account of translation practices cannot 
be divorced from the material conditions of their production. Would you say that 
your work tends towards this materialist account of translation, and sets it apart 
from other works in translation studies? Are there other historians who share your 
approach? 
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In my own research on translation under fascism I have not devoted much 
time to examining actual texts and the way in which they were translated. In 
making this choice I was simply taking my cue from the concerns expressed 
in the debate on translation at the time, which focused very little on individual 
texts, authors and their translators, and much more on translation as a pub- 
lishing phenomenon. So I found that my research was effectively becoming 
a form of book history - one in which the material conditions of produc- 
tion, distribution and control were very important. I think that this treating 
of translation as a form of book history, rather than history of texts and how 
they were translated/received, is probably quite unusual. It was also different 
from earlier historical accounts on translation in Fascist Italy which tended to 
focus on the contribution that translations made to the literary development 
of certain key writers of the time (cf. Ferme 2002), accounts that were much 
closer to the kind of literary translation history that you might expect and 
which referenced TS literature and paradigms. 

I would say, therefore, that this focus that you have identified was a natural 
one given that my subject was fascism. I would also say that the material his- 
tory of books as part of the social history of a culture is one where translation 
studies has a clear contribution to make. 


2.5 ‘Translation and fascism 


In your work, you argue that translation is a kind of lens through which one can 
better see both the cultural life and the State apparatus - its workings and its short- 
comings — of fascism. I understand this to mean that there is something about trans- 
lation practices that are not wholly reducible to either culture or the State. There 
is something excessive about translation that escapes cultural conventions and the 
commands of the State. Is this correct? Would this be consistent with your argument 
about the hostility of conservatives and fascists towards translation in Italy: that 
there was something about it that eluded their capacity to manage its effects? And 
if so, what is it about translation that allows it to exceed these categories? How is 
the historian to deal with this curious nature of translation as at once cultural and 
political, yet able to exceed both? 


I think this is a very interesting point, particularly in relation to fascism. 
The key to translation in this context is that it necessarily implies some form 
of interaction with an ‘other’. During the less xenophobic period (roughly 
1926-35) the fascist regime was able to view this interaction with a degree of 
detachment. Translation was a cause for concern amongst those members of 
the cultural establishment who, for a variety of reasons, tended to sponsor a 
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very inward-looking and nationalist concept of culture and who considered 
most foreign culture to be decadent and any interaction as a potential source 
of moral and aesthetic corruption. There were also those who were hostile 
towards translation because they (correctly) saw them as a phenomenon that 
was transforming the literary market and threatening their livelihood. It is not 
hard to imagine how these writers, whose novels might sell 3-5,000 copies 
over a period of years, must have felt when the first dedicated crime series in 
Italy sold in the region of 50,000 copies in the first month (Rundle 2010: 41). 
But none of this was really a cause for concern for the regime. There was even 
an iconoclastic, anti-bourgeois, element to fascism that probably enjoyed see- 
ing Italy’s cultural elite being forced down from their ivory towers by the sheer 
economic impact of (mostly translated) popular fiction being published on an 
industrial scale by new and ambitious young publishers. 

All this changed, however, in the mid-1930s when Italy embarked on its 
colonial enterprise. A colonial conquest is premised on an idea of moral, cul- 
tural and martial superiority; a superior culture is one that should be engaging 
in a process of cultural expansion abroad, not one that distinguishes itself as 
the most receptive (i.e. passive) culture in the world. So, for example, publish- 
ers could be congratulated on their “very useful work of penetration” (Rundle 
2010: 87 n.28) when they succeeded in selling the translation rights for an 
Italian novel; but when figures were published showing just how many trans- 
lations Italy was publishing, and how few Italian books were being translated 
abroad, this translation deficit became a political embarrassment and had to 
be minimized (Rundle 2010: 55-9), 

What all this really boils down to is a question of international status - 
and in this respect Italian Fascism differed both from German Nazism and 
also from post-fascist regimes such as Francoist Spain and the Estado Novo in 
Portugal. The Fascist regime was always very concerned with its status in the 
eyes of key international players - particularly the US and the colonial pow- 
ers such as France, Germany and Great Britain. The reaction of the League of 
Nations to Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia showed that Britain and France were 
not prepared to allow Italy to join the exclusive club of the great colonial pow- 
ers. This was a snub that Mussolini would never forgive, and the result was 
a marked shift in Italian foreign policy towards close (and ultimately disas- 
trous) ties with Germany. From this period onwards, the state began to take 
an increasing interest in translations and very gradually started to exert pres- 
sure on the publishers who were responsible for importing all this foreign 
literature. It is striking however, and a testimony to the regime’s appreciation 
of the political loyalty of the Italian Publishers Federation, that it wast until 
1941-2 that the regime actually imposed concrete restrictions on translations 
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and on the ‘worst’ manifestations of ‘decadent’ Anglo-American culture, such 
as crime novels (Rundle 2010: 184-97). 

If the regime had chosen to restrict translations earlier it could have done 
so, but this would have damaged a loyal group of industrialists and a success- 
ful niche of the economy. It was not part of the political dispensation between 
the regime and the economic establishment for it to obstruct private enter- 
prise. So it restricted itself to statements of purpose and individual, demon- 
strative acts of censorship. Only with the introduction of official racism and 
the exacerbated ideological climate of the war did the regime finally shed its 
inhibitions and introduce measures that were actually damaging to the pub- 
lishers’ economic interests. 

There is another factor to consider when considering the extent to which 
translation appears to have eluded the full control of regimes like Fascist Italy. 
I think this says more about the nature of these regimes than about the nature 
of translation. It is clear for example, that although there was much less debate 
and anxiety about translation in Francoist Spain, they were actually far more 
strictly controlled than in Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, simply because 
Francoist Spain was prepared to devote the necessary resources to system- 
atically monitor books. Certainly in Fascist Italy, the regime never thought it 
worthwhile to monitor books that closely because they were not considered 
a mass form of entertainment in the way that cinema and theatre were. Until 
the 1940s, the regime didn’t see books as a potentially dangerous influence and 
relied on the fact that they were published by a loyal group of publishers and 
were being read by a largely loyal middle class. 

So the point is that if a regime thinks the situation warrants it, it can 
control translation to the same extent as it chooses to control literature/books 
generally. That this is the case is borne out when we look at what happened 
in communist regimes such as the GDR (Thomson-Wohlgemuth 2006, 2009) 
or Estonia (Monticelli & Lange 2014). Here the entire production process 
was in the hands of state-owned structures: the publishing house, the printer, 
the distributer, and the bookseller were all state-owned, so it was practically 
impossible to publish a book that did not have state approval. This shows us 
that the impression we have of translation being a force that fascist regimes 
were not able to completely control is probably due also to the fact that these 
were regimes where book publishing remained a largely private enterprise. 
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2.6 ‘Translations of popular literature 


In Italy during the 1920s and 30s, you point out that translation became a problem 
at the point when the Italian publishing industry began to flood the market with 
translations of romances, adventure stories and other genres of popular literature. 
Opposition came from both Italian authors and the cultural elites. What was so 
upsetting about these popular forms? Obviously, they represented economic competi- 
tion to Italian writers. But could you say more about the aesthetic and ideological 
grounds for opposing them? Conversely, why had they become so popular? What was 
changing in Italian societies that allowed for such writing to become popular in the 
first place? What did the mass reading public see in these new literary genres? And 
why did that unnerve conservatives and other authorities? 


Perhaps it is best to begin by considering why popular fiction became so 
popular — what was the readership for this literature? The translation boom 
in the late 1920s early 1930s was the product of a number of different factors. 
There was a marked increase in levels of literacy. There was also an increase 
in white collar worker employment, especially among young women, lead- 
ing to an increase in young people with some disposable income and a need 
for cheap and accessible entertainment. For example, popular novels sold in 
magazine format in railway station kiosks were a big success. Cinema became 
the dominant form of mass entertainment and created a demand for cultural 
products that gave people access to the glamorous lifestyles seen on film - 
a demand in part satisfied by translated popular fiction. This was also the 
period that saw the birth of the paperback novel and the launch of literature 
as a commodity product sold on industrial scale and using modern market- 
ing methods. All these were innovations that were deeply threatening to the 
traditional artisan book-makers/sellers and the writers they published. These 
were, of course, innovations that were taking place in the rest of the indus- 
trialized world, as well. 

Given this background, therefore, we have to be careful when interpret- 
ing the hostility shown towards translations: in many instances translations 
were probably being targeted more as symptoms of a much wider transforma- 
tion in the market for popular entertainment, than as the cause. The terms in 
which important sections of the cultural establishment objected to transla- 
tions were varied. They objected to the fact that translations were often of very 
low-quality literature that corrupted the tastes of the reading public turning 
them away from the aesthetically and artistically more sophisticated books 
being published by Italian authors. They complained that translations were 
often very badly done, with the result that the reading public were also getting 
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used to reading very poor quality Italian, thereby threatening the nascent 
national language (this was the first generation of Italians to be systematically 
encouraged to speak Italian rather than dialect). They also complained that 
the taste for translated popular fiction was indicative of an unhealthy interest 
in the ‘decadent and corrupt’ culture of countries such as Great Britain and 
the United States. 

Translation also became caught up in the debate on modernity and the 
quest for a recognizably fascist culture. On the one hand there were those 
who sought a cosmopolitan modernity (represented first by France, then by 
Weimar Germany, and then by America) and who felt that the best way to 
stimulate a fascist culture was in the interaction with all that was best in world 
culture; on the other hand there were those who equated the idea of fascist 
culture with a notion of pure, anti-bourgeois, Italian culture and who saw most 
interaction with foreign cultures - particularly the morally bankrupt United 
States and Great Britain - as a form of corruption. 


I'm very struck by the rhetoric of Italian elites and officials in framing the translation 
of popular literature as amounting to an attack on the Italian language. It was the 
very integrity of the language itself, and by extension an idealized notion of Italian 
national culture that was under siege. Translation then was a kind of war, by other 
means, absorbed into the discourse of national-racial purity. Would you agree with 
this characterization? (and here I see another point of convergence between your 
interests and mine). 


On the whole, yes. Part of the difficulty in understanding this period lies in 
the very protean nature of fascism and the many different kinds of intellectu- 
als it was able to attract. Both the ultra-modernist writer who welcomed the 
competition of foreign fiction for the stimulus that it would provide, and the 
ultra-conservative nationalist writer who sought a new purity in evocations 
of an idealised rural life, were loyal to the regime and looked to fascism to 
provide them with answers. 

‘The perceived attack on the Italian language was, perhaps, more the result 
of the perceived poor quality of the translations. The reasoning was that cheap 
translations of cheap novels published in cheap paperback format could only 
result in poorly-written texts; all part of a general cheapening and commodi- 
fication of Italian culture. The real culprits, in the eyes of these critics, were 
the publishers who were unpatriotically flooding the market for the sake of 
personal profit and they came in for much more criticism, interestingly, than 
the actual readers, who tended to be viewed as an anonymous mass that was 
incapable of discernment and was easily manipulated. 
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However, I have always thought that some of these complaints need to 
be taken with a pinch of salt. If you were a writer feeling threatened by your 
inability to compete with highly successful foreign authors, it was much easier 
to respond with rhetoric about the integrity of the Italian language than it 
was to admit that you didn’t have the ability to rise to the challenge that these 
translations posed. 

Also, overall the debate in Fascist Italy about translation did not focus 
on the integrity of the language and it was not an issue that the regime (as 
opposed to some members of the cultural establishment) gave much atten- 
tion to when it came to translation. The key issue in the eyes of the regime 
was that the figures of the translation industry, which were available for the 
first time thanks to the Index Translationum, and which clearly showed Italy 
to be the single biggest publisher of translations, were seen as a sign of cultural 
weakness. The image created by these figures of a highly receptive nation that 
was unsuccessful in exporting its own culture abroad (in marked contrast 
to Germany) were deeply embarrassing to the cultural arm of the regime, 
because they gave the lie to the fascist claim that never, since the time of the 
Roman Empire, had Italy enjoyed such a period of international dominance 
and prestige. 


3. Concluding remarks 


What emerges clearly from this dialogue is that where there is a shared interest 
in the politics of language then the disciplines of history and translation engage 
very fruitfully with each other; while an asymmetry persists with those historians 
who maintain a narrow view of language as simply a means to an end. It is also 
significant that in both our cases translation emerged naturally from our research 
as a historical event rather than being imposed at the outset as a primary object. 
Translation provides both of us with a concept, an interpretative key, an approach 
to a specific historical moment in which language and cultural exchange play a 
particularly significant role. Translation allows us to trace the workings of power 
and to cast its features into relief as it interacts with other cultures. Finally, the 
other common feature to emerge from our research is the way in which transla- 
tion can become a weapon wielded in the service of an ideological project that 
sees language, and interlinguistic exchange, as a theatre of war in which to fight 
for influence and dominance. 
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Shifting territories, uneasy borders 
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Both translation studies and military history are disciplines which occupy 
radically shifting territories, and it has been at their currently uneasy bor- 
ders that this conversation on transdisciplinarity has been conducted. The 
move from culturally as well as socially visible translational contexts to 
non-hegemonic social actors and ordinary lives provides us with a space in 
which the traditional monolingual assumptions of military history can be 
challenged, and in which the military terrain as a space of encounter can be 
reimagined as a linguistically embodied landscape. Combining the historian’s 
concern to take account of the particularities of any situation with the transla- 
tion scholar’s desire to address the multilingualism of war potentially moves 
these disciplines beyond their traditional frontiers, forcing both of them to 
grapple with the messiness and disruptions which characterise any war and 
conflict ‘on the ground’. 


Keywords: war, translation cultures, linguistic landscapes, military interpreters, 
practitioners 


We met to discuss our disciplines from the perspectives of two very different 
research projects which both concerned war, one with a military focus - the poli- 
cies that armies make for languages in wartime, Languages at War, Policies and 
Practices of Language Contacts in Conflict,! (represented here by Hilary Footitt, 
HF) and the other with a translation focus - In Search of Military Translation 
Cultures: Translation and Interpreting in World War II in Finland with Specific 
Reference to Finnish, German and Russian? (represented by Pekka Kujamaki, PK). 
The more our conversation has developed, the more we have found ourselves using 
military imagery to talk about our relationships with these disciplines, identifying 
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the territories we occupy and their uneasy borders, inhabiting shifting territories, 
and learning from each other to negotiate a dangerous but potentially exciting 
disciplinary “no man’s land”. 


1. New territories and uneasy borders 
11 Identifying a new territory (PK) 


My interest in translation and interpreting in the military conflicts of World 
War II in Finland was stimulated by a book from outside my own disciplinary 
“comfort zone”: Oula Silvennoinen’s study (2008) on the secret cooperation 
between Finnish and German security authorities during World War II. Intended 
as a contribution to the controversial debate in Finnish historiography on Finland 
“drifting” into the war versus actively seeking alliance with Germany, Silvennoinen 
describes the close relationship of the Finnish Security Police (Valtiollinen poliisi) 
to the German Reichssicherheitshauptamt (RSHA). The cooperation, designed to 
address domestic and international communism, included, after the break of war 
in 1941, joint operations with the notorious SS-unit Einsatzkommando Finnland. 
Silvennoinen describes how the Finnish Security Police assigned a task force 
for RHSA that comprised seven interrogators and five Finnish-, German- and 
Russian-speaking interpreters to assist in the “screening” of political commissars 
and other prisoners-of-war (POW) in Northern Finland. 

Silvennoinen’s research opened a window to me onto a completely new con- 
text of multicultural and multi-lingual human encounters and signalled a trans- 
lational agency that deviated strongly from those of literary translators and other 
mediators that had so far been the core of my scholarly activities. Further reading 
on historical research on war, e.g. on POW mortality and killings in the Finnish 
or German POW camps in Finland, on the co-existence of Finnish civilians with 
the German military in Northern Finland as well as on the Finnish Military 
Administration in Eastern Karelia strengthened this impression of the intercul- 
turality of wars. For me, all this suggested a significant role for intermediaries 
(prototypically translators and interpreters), whose background and agency, how- 
ever, had been “positioned as an unproblematic given” in these accounts of war 
(Footitt & Tobia 2013: 1-2). In other words, the three Finnish conflicts in World 
War II (the Winter war 1939-40; the Continuation War 1941-44; the Lapland War 
1944-45) presented themselves as intercultural and “translation spaces” (Cronin 
2006: 68) leading to a translation history project based on the following, fairly 
straightforward assumption: if one considers how wars, similar to translation, 
presuppose contact between at least two cultures, in which questions of language 
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use, social engagement as well as cultural, national and ideological identity are 
constantly dealt with, then the operation of the intermediating person in “inter- 
cultural spaces’, i.e. in cultural “intersections and overlaps” (Pym 2000: 2 and 4-5) 
of the conflict should offer an interesting area of historical study - relevant to both 
military history and TS and history. 

In the project In Search of Military Translation Cultures these intersections are 
analysed in terms of communicative encounters with the “other” that consist of 
translation cultures (cf. Pruné 1997). This concept, highlighting the translations 
studies’ perspective on the topic, refers to translation and interpreting practice in 
the military as constrained by official language mediation policies and by personal 
agencies of those involved in these tasks on the Finnish-Russian front, in POW 
camps, in the Finnish High Command or with the troops of the Third Reich sta- 
tioned in Northern Finland. Our objective is to locate and describe the place of 
intermediaries as well as their roles and (mono- or multi-)professional identity 
and status in the Finnish military conflicts in WWII. 


1.2 Uneasy borders (HF) 


In comparison with you, I have spent a large part of my academic life writing about 
war. My early work on the Liberation of France in 1944 examined the role played by 
Allied (Anglo-American) Military Forces in the transfer of power “on the ground” 
to local groups, exploring the military History of “‘D’ Day in the light of Stalin’s 
dictum: “This war is not as in the past; whoever occupies a territory imposes on 
it his own social system. Everyone imposes his own system as far as his army has 
power to do so” (Footitt & Simmonds 1988: ix). As time went on however, I became 
increasingly attracted to the notion of the hybridity of war, seeing war not as one 
nation-state against another, “them” against “us’, but rather as a process of potential 
international interconnection, what Barkawi (2006: 17) calls, “making together” in 
world politics. When I came to revisit the Liberation of France later in my career, I 
was more focused on the ways in which the Anglo-American forces and the French, 
liberators and liberated, met and understood each other in the course of military 
activity in 1944/1945 (Footitt 2004). In a sense, this growing intercultural interest, 
leading to a desire to explore the role of “foreignness” at each stage of war-making, 
has positioned me somewhat at the edge of the traditional territory of Military 
History, a discipline whose origins and chief practitioners are overwhelmingly 
anglophone. The area I am presently occupying - examining the language policies 
which militaries make for war at specific historical moments, like the Second World 
War or the conflict in Bosnia-Herzegovina (see e.g. Footitt & Tobia 2013) - feels 
like an uneasy border zone, one which might be claimed by other disciplines or sub 
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disciplines as much as by traditional Military History. But wherever we personally 
find ourselves, it seems clear that the traditional territories of both our disciplines 
have been shifting and changing. 


2. Shifting territories 


2.1 Translation history: From texts and generalizations towards people 
and contextual specificities (PK) 


For the past 25 years, TS has viewed itself as an interdiscipline, thus reflecting on 
the wide range of subjects and approaches of the modern discipline. In its attempt 
to understand “the relations between texts, languages, societies and cultures” 
(Chesterman 2007: 181), TS is continuously learning from and taking up concepts 
from other disciplines — linguistics, psychology and cognitive research, literary 
studies, cultural studies, sociology, economics and history, to mention but a few. 
By cutting across disciplinary and conceptual borders, the discipline has expe- 
rienced not only an emancipation but also strong fragmentation into subfields. 

The growing interest in past translations and translators is part of this evolu- 
tion, visible not only in the change of objectives and approaches along with the 
general paradigm shifts, but also in the discussion and re-evaluation of its theories 
and methodology (e.g. Pym 1998 and special issues of Translation Studies 5:2, 
2012 and The Translator 20:1, 2014). What started as a philological and compara- 
tive activity in literary studies with the goal to “account for the circulation and 
canonization of texts via transformation and transfer” (O’Sullivan 2012: 131), has 
over time changed its focus on language-pair specific comparisons of translations 
with their source texts, retranslations, reception of translations and the role of 
translation in cultural dynamics of individual target cultures. In such studies, the 
descriptive paradigm, a move from prescriptivism towards “translations as they 
are’, has been seminal. Following Gideon Toury’s views, TS and translation history 
became interested in all kinds of translational phenomena (“all that translation 
can, in principle, be”) with the objective to describe and explain them in their 
specific textual, linguistic, cultural and social circumstances and, at the final stage, 
to formulate generalizations (Toury 1995:15,17). In this paradigm, translation 
history concentrated primarily on translated texts in relation to diverse target-side 
norms constraining the translation. Through this focus, although the contextual- 
ization of translational artefacts in the target culture also referred to translational 
shifts and differences as translators’ reactions to norms, the descriptive research 
into translation occasionally appeared to be abstracted from translators as human, 
social actors (see e.g. Pym 1998: 108 and 2009; Pruné 2007b:41). 
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The move towards “people” and “translator studies” (Chesterman 2009) has 
taken place gradually along with the “cultural” and “sociological turns” of TS. 
Together these turns shifted the focus from oral or written translations (as prod- 
ucts) to translators and interpreters as power brokers and revealed the transla- 
tional practice beneath its assumed innocence. The cultural turn highlighted “the 
fact that translation, like any cultural practice, entails the creative reproduction of 
values” (Venuti 1998: 1), in which questions of ethics, power and identity are nego- 
tiated by interpreters, translators and other cultural and political mediators. With 
the sociological turn, research focused on settings where (notably) interpreters are 
directly faced with unequal power relations and conflicting interests - hence also 
the view of translation and interpreting as sites of conflict (see Prun¢ 2007b: 42; 
Wolf 2011; Salama-Carr 2007: 1). 

In addition to these turns, translation historians have been increasingly 
influenced by a “cultural turn” experienced in history in general, signified with 
concepts such as “New history” or “New Historicism’, “history from below” and 
“microhistory”. Anthony Pym’s plea for more research into the personal back- 
grounds of translators and interpreters as people, working towards explanations as 
to “why they become translators and why they stop working as translators” (Pym 
1998: 166), is today visible as an approach termed recently by Jeremy Munday a 
“microhistory of translation and translators”: it makes an argument “for the value 
of a social and cultural history that seeks to excavate and recover details of lives 
past and to record those of current translators” (Munday 2014: 64). 

At the same time, this new approach indicates a change of focus from cultur- 
ally as well as socially visible translational contexts and discursively dominant 
translating figures to “non-hegemonic social actors” and “ordinary lives”. In our 
military contexts, examples of such invisible, non-hegemonic translators and 
interpreters include document translators in the Finnish Liaison Office Roi in 
Rovaniemi or the German Liaison Office in Mikkeli, Finland, children and women 
interpreting and translating for the German military, or Red Army POWs inter- 
preting in the Finnish POW camps. 


2.2 Military history: A “big tent” (HF) 


Military History too has widened intellectually over the past decades to become, 
in the words of one of its exponents, “the very epitome of the big tent” (Citino 
2007: 1070). Most commentators see a discipline which has moved from an early and 
primary focus on military doctrine, logistics, and the operations and technology of 
war, to one which engages with issues relating to war and society, the so-called “new 
military history” - the social composition of armies, civil-military relations, the 
impact of war on class, race and gender. John Keegan's path breaking volume, The 
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Face of Battle, published in 1976 took three well-studied military events - Agincourt, 
Waterloo and the Somme - and resituated them in the context of the common sol- 
dier’s experience, thereby “blazing a path into war and society studies” (Morillo 
2013:42) which would become in many ways the new orthodoxy in military history. 
By the early 1990s however, these two major schools of military history were joined 
by a third which emphasised the importance of culture and the history of memory in 
war studies. This “cultural turn” (Black 2012) has stimulated an interest in a broader 
range of sources — films, print, photographic — as well as leading to an expansion in 
our notions of what constitutes military experience to include, for example, formerly 
unacknowledged emotions like those involved in face to face killing (Bourke 1999). 
It is clear that the term “Military History” is now so broad that “many works of mili- 
tary history could also be classified variously as political, economic, institutional, 
intellectual, social, or cultural history” (Morillo 2013:4). 

Whilst however the discipline has crossed academic boundaries and borrowed 
fruitfully from a range of methodologies, it operates within a context which is 
clearly distinctive. Unlike most other areas of historical writing, military history has 
a crucial symbiotic relationship with practitioners, that is to say with professional 
military personnel and the civilian governments who deploy armies in war. The 
exact “space” for any crossover between the military and academic spheres depends 
largely on the ethos of the particular national army and on traditional attitudes 
towards militarism within the broader society which may or may not designate 
military history as an appropriate subject for university study. An impetus to trans- 
fer lessons learned from specific historical examples to a broader and more general 
arena of military doctrine or organization implicitly assumes, as Morillo argues, a 
“universal rationalist model” (ibid.:51), which separates historical actors from the 
particular contexts and cultural norms which have framed their activity. This ahis- 
torical practitioner approach, a desire to move from the specific historical context 
to the general pedagogic lesson, which may then become useful to practitioners, 
clearly distinguishes military history from more general historical practices. 

The influence of the practitioner upon the development of Military History 
has indeed been decisive. Western militaries have often been pro-active in aca- 
demic enquiry, sponsoring conferences and research projects, and treating mili- 
tary history as integral to the education they provide for their own personnel. 
Inevitably, and particularly in times of economic stringency, this dialogue between 
practitioner and academic can find itself at least partly shaped by the present con- 
texts in which military forces find themselves, and the concerns and questions 
which spring directly from their current engagements. From the 1980s through 
to the early twenty-first century for example, much professional military his- 
tory in the United States was framed by the concept of a Revolution in Military 
Affairs (RMA), a trope which placed high level technology at the apex of military 
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capability, and imagined future conflicts as battles which would be fought from 
an optical distance, far away from any on the ground face to face encounters. 
Developments post 9/11 however which involved forces occupying territory in 
Iraq and Afghanistan for considerable periods, and fighting enemies who were 
highly unconventional in military terms, served to challenge this hierarchy of 
military concerns. Instead of high tech solutions, practitioners began to talk far 
more about ideology and culture as being key to military success. The standard 
orthodoxy now focused on the importance of cultural awareness as “a force mul- 
tiplier” (Petraeus 2006: 2) suggesting that effective counter-insurgency demanded 
an informed understanding of the foreign culture in which one would be operat- 
ing. As David Kilcullen put it: 


The bottom line is that no handbook relieves a professional counter-insurgent 
from the personal obligation to study, internalize and interpret the physical, 
human and ideological setting in which the conflict takes place....to borrow a 
literary term, there is no substitute for a “close reading” of the environment. 
(Kilcullen 2007) 


2.3 Languages and the military: A no man’s land? (HF) 


What role do the concerns of TS play in this big tent of Military History? In general 
it would be true to say that translation is largely absent from traditional Military 
History. Academic writing in this field has been markedly ethno-centric, based on 
Western/European examples of war. Typically, a nation-state ontology has tended 
to focus on specific national armies which are unproblematically taken as repre- 
sentative of sovereign states and national identities. The implicit assumption in 
the scholarship associated with this approach is that military action is undertaken 
in the language of the dominant force, or at least in that of the military academics 
themselves - that any form of “translation” is thus unnecessary. In many cases of 
course, the sovereign nation-state is in reality a very partial guide to the organiza- 
tion of military power in world politics - Western countries like Britain, France, 
Germany and Italy have historically made use of forces drawn from well outside 
their own boundaries. 

This unquestioning monolingual approach to Military History has been 
recently challenged by historians beginning to examine the actual composition 
of armies in war. Ardis Butterfield, for example, revisited the Hundred Years War, 
seeing how the shared sense of language at that time critically challenged any clear 
distinction between English and French armies: “War [...] has meaning through 
the actions and choices people make in their articulation of experience through 
language” (Butterfield 2009: xx). Christopher Tozzi and Franziska Heimburger 
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emphasised the polyglot nature of military alliances and coalitions, linking the 
linguistic management of this diversity to the ideologies and historical legacies 
of the nation-states concerned. Military hybridity in the French army of the eigh- 
teenth century for instance was encapsulated at each stage by contemporary con- 
ceptualizations of the nation. During the Ancien Régime, when linguistic and 
cultural uniformity were of less salience in defining the nation, the state could 
recognize and explicitly address the linguistic heterogeneity of its army. In the 
Revolution however, Jacobin anxiety about national homogeneity made military 
multilingualism considerably more problematic. In comparison with this, under 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the transfer of legitimacy to ideals of military efficacy and 
personal loyalty to the sovereign served to facilitate an acceptance of different 
foreign languages within the armed forces (Tozzi 2012). Franziska Heimburger 
(2012), exploring the later alliance of two national armies (French and British) 
in the Allied Coalition of the First World War, argued that the preparations the 
two forces made to understand their allies in war owed a great deal to their very 
distinct colonial experiences, and that these were translated into markedly differ- 
ent organisational approaches. In such studies of the polylingualism of war, the 
procedures Western allies employ to communicate with each other are understood 
as being deeply embedded in the corporate memories of their imperial systems of 
management and control. 

Interestingly enough, a further impetus to incorporate the implications of 
foreignness into military studies has come from the practitioners, the Military 
themselves who, in the crucible of contemporary war and conflict, find it increas- 
ingly unsustainable to ignore foreign languages when cultural understanding 
is now an integral part of sophisticated counterinsurgency. The journey which 
the Military has made in beginning to place language and translation concerns 
within their weaponized cultural understanding has been a gradual one. In the 
UK Ministry of Defence’s first cultural doctrine paper in 2009 (MOD 2009: 1/09), 
only three paragraphs out of the five hundred and eight dealt with languages, 
and none explicitly alluded to translators or translation. In the MOD’s perception 
at this stage, language expertise was represented as something epistemologically 
separate from culture, a skill which could be safely left to a small and elite group 
of military personnel: 


Cultural and language capability are inextricably linked. An appreciation of a cul- 
ture facilitates the use of language whilst linguistic skills facilitate the gaining and 
exploitation of cultural knowledge. However knowledge of a language does not 
directly equate to knowledge of a culture. If language is what is said, culture influ- 
ences what is meant [...]. Whilst all personnel can benefit from enhanced cultural 
capability, language capability will remain a specialisation. (ibid.: paragraph 107) 
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This minimalist view of language was reflected in the cultural training pro- 
grammes which NATO powers developed for their troops prior to deployment 
in Iraq and Afghanistan. Rather than problematising an external “contact zone” 
(Pratt 2008: 8), course material concentrated on the soldiers themselves in a self- 
referential training model designed to ameliorate culture shock and make them 
feel, “comfortable with difference” (Bosch 2009). Cultural training packages pred- 
icated on broadly anthropological models developed what were called “culture 
general” competences, rather than “culture specific” ones. The British for exam- 
ple used a standard training template with questions like: “How does the group 
describe its history and where does it come from? What are the important rituals 
that the group uses?” (Tomlinson 2009) In this training, the putative intimacy 
being imagined in the international space of conflict was one almost wholly reli- 
ant on the visible, on what would be seen and observed by the soldier. One of the 
online training games claimed to “reveal the micro expressions and subtle body 
language of the scenario’s characters”3 With the exception of occasional stock 
greeting phrases, information about verbal communication and the role of transla- 
tion were entirely absent from briefings given to the majority of troops. 

Language and translation nevertheless continued to figure at this time within 
the more specialised cadre of “military linguists”, operating within a framework of 
proficiency levels agreed between NATO countries, and codified in Standardization 
Agreements (STANAG). Whilst these Language Agreements covered the four lan- 
guage skills from zero to level five, and were cross-referenced against the Common 
European Framework of Reference for Languages (CEFR), they made no explicit 
reference to translation or interpreting (Lewis 2012). Interestingly enough how- 
ever, the British Army continued to use terms inherited from the UK Civil Service 
as additional language descriptors - “colloquial speaker’, “linguist” and, at the 
higher level, “interpreter” (Kelly & Baker 2013:32). 

Given the small number of these military linguists, war situations necessarily 
involved Western militaries in recruiting additional civilian interpreters and trans- 
lators from the local populations. In this context, ethical neutrality of the sort clas- 
sically espoused by professional interpreters was simply impossible for the Army 
to countenance: “[...] language cannot be neutral to those engaged with a crisis; if 
we choose to think otherwise, adversaries will exploit that choice and undermine 
our chances of success” (Lewis 2012: 67). Assumptions prevalent in TS at this time 
(Inghilleri 2005) that translator neutrality was illusory were thus echoed from 
a very different standpoint by the Military - American officers employing local 
interpreters in Iraq for example were warned to be aware of the extent to which 


3. http:/Awwwline.co.uk/wp-content/uploads/2009/11/mod_ca_img2.jpg, accessed 4 July 2012. 
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a civilian’s personal views, ethnicity or gender might impact on purely military 
objectives: “Your translator might have an agenda, or his dialect or tribal affilia- 
tion might not be well received [...] check in advance if female translator is OK”.4 

By 2013, the perceived importance of language and translation had grown to 
such an extent that the UK’s Ministry of Defence prepared its first Joint Doctrine 
Note specifically setting out the implications of “Linguistic Support to Operations” 
and formally recognising the presence of civilian linguists employed by armies in 
war. Translators were positioned by the Army in what might be termed a “profes- 
sionally deficient framework’, represented as lacking the key elements of a military 
professionalism encapsulated in the portmanteau term “security clearance’, that is 
to say unquestioned and proven loyalty to their employer, and insulation from the 
personal, social and emotional implications of the field of conflict. The clarity with 
which military practitioners (negatively) linked civilian interpreters/translators 
with their social, rather than professional networks, ironically mirrors TS’ own 
adoption of the fields and habitus of Bourdieusian analysis: 


- They will be largely conditioned by their social network, loyalties and associa- 
tions, and may support one of the parties to a conflict 

— They may be vulnerable to pressure or threats against themselves or family 
members 

- Their employment can upset the fabric of local society 

- Female interpreters may have difficulty operating within local gender norms 

- Interpreters may be given a status and pay scale that challenges seniority 
within a household. (MOD 2013: paragraph 310). 


3. Mapping no man’s land 
3.1 Finding a compass in translation history (PK) 


For me, working in a transdisciplinary project has made me think seriously about 
my own position, subjectivity, methodology and disciplinary concepts in con- 
trast to those represented by other participants and disciplines involved in the 
project. For a TS scholar who enters into the field of military history, there are a 
number of challenges which relate both to the epistemology and to the relation- 
ship between contemporary discourse around translation practice and historical 


4. Arab Cultural Awareness 58 Factsheets, TRADOC DCSINT Handbook no.2, Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Intelligence US Army Training and Doctrine Command, Ft. 
Leavenworth, Kansas, January 2006. 
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research on translation. My concern is with the way contemporary issues and TS’ 
concepts may affect our research into translation history (cf. D’hulst 2012: 403): 
individual memes, regimes or paradigms, when integrated carelessly into histori- 
cal studies on translation and interpreting, can narrow down our perspectives, 
cause misinterpretations or, indeed, blind us from data (translational practice) 
that we have not been prepared to see in the first place. With this concern, I am 
reflecting on my own position as a scholar interested in translation history and 
on my own research goals in a project on military translation and interpreting in 
World War I in Finland. The way in which the project approaches communicative 
situations and mediation practices of war as “military translation cultures” already 
signifies its strong TS’ perspective: multiculturalism and transnationalism of war 
in general as well as military cooperation, occupation, POW interrogations and 
peace negotiations in particular are seen as translational phenomena in which 
mediators are assumed to possess a significant role in a socially relevant field. As 
defined by Erich Prun¢ (1997), the concept “translation culture” refers to a set 
of socially determined norms, conventions, expectations and values of all those 
involved in translation and interpreting activities in the given social entity, in this 
case the war-time Finnish Defence Forces and its units. For Pruné (2007a:331), 
“translation culture” is a social construct incorporating discourse on translation 
and interpreting as well as the actual translational practice, hence reflecting the 
social agreement and disagreement over acceptable, recommended and obligatory 
forms of translation and interpreting in a given time and space. 

By framing our project with this Prun@ concept, we have already produced 
three initial guiding assumptions: First, we are assuming military conflicts to con- 
sist of translational spaces, where, second, mediators (prototypically translators 
and interpreters) are assumed to be essential communicative players, and third, we 
assume that we will be able to reconstruct such a military translation culture. My 
professional socialization in TS has put not only translation and interpreting, but 
also translators and interpreters in war at the centre of our analysis. Add the call 
for action that is explicit in Prun¢ concept as an ethical dimension in researchers’ 
daily work (cf. Pruné 1997: 107) - in other words as the researchers’ responsibil- 
ity to participate in the development of optimal professional translation cultures 
(“praxis”) - and we have positioned both the objects (military translators and 
interpreters) and the subjects (researcher) of our research. Despite the overtly 
descriptive approach of the analysis, there is always the risk of allowing present 
ethical motivations or implicit responsibilities (e.g. towards the professional com- 
munity) to influence our interpretations of the past. Since the project started, how- 
ever, the concrete military contexts, the perspective of military historians as well 
as archived material, have offered several opportunities to counterbalance these 
expectations and to re-evaluate even the most obvious concepts in our toolbox. 
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To put it bluntly: there is probably no “past glory” as a basis for creating a “noble 
lineage” for the profession today (Pym 1996:448), but groups of ordinary men 
and women, who incidentally ended up in contexts where mediation was needed. 

As Hilary suggests, according to standard military history, wars and mili- 
tary manoeuvres - including pre- and post-war negotiations — always take place 
between two nations, two cultures and, very often, between two ideologies. While 
a translation scholar is tempted to see a communicative space here, for a military 
historian the communicative issues and the language barrier implied by this divi- 
sion remain invisible and the people who are able to communicate on both sides of 
this barrier are overlooked more easily than those who are responsible for the stra- 
tegic military decisions or political causalities of war. In prisoner-of-war camps, 
a translation scholar observes a translational space with human contacts between 
soldiers from different ethnic and linguistic backgrounds as well as interpreted 
interrogations and communication of disciplinary measures. In the same context, 
a military historian looks at strategic uses of POWs, transfer problems, mortality 
rates, dehumanization, violence and unlawful killings, prisoners as sources for 
intelligence and so on (Finnish examples include Danielsbacka 2013; Westerlund 
2008). Analogically, in the Finnish-German cooperation, a translation historian 
pays special attention to the interpreting and other acts of cultural mediation 
carried out e.g. by Finnish liaison officers and interpreters subordinated to the 
German military units, whereas military history simply focuses on pointing to 
their role as “the most important link between the Finnish Headquarters and the 
German forces in Lapland” (Vehvilainen 1987: 350). 

On the whole, several research areas in contemporary military history imply 
a significant role for mediators, but in actual studies a translator or an interpreter 
manifests him/herself as an implicit subjectivity (Pym 1998: 160), a discursive and 
yet an anonymous figure that must have been present but one who is not regarded 
as relevant to the events. The operation of these intermediating persons stays 
beyond the scope of military history. 

To my understanding, there are at least two potential reasons for this. Firstly, 
this lack of interest may be due to an unreflective idea of language as representing 
instead of constructing reality and, as a consequence, a view of translation as a 
transparent copy of the original, though in another language. As Martha Cheung 
(2014: 158) points out, there are epistemological similarities between historical 
knowledge and translation: for both reliability and faithfulness of mediation is 
assumed, their interpreted and constructed nature hidden. This can further be 
associated with an understanding of roles and functions of interpreters and trans- 
lators as subaltern transcoders; an idea that military historians probably share with 
many others outside TS. Such epistemological views rule out the possibility of 
translators and interpreters as the actual constructors of meaning, as subjects with 
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their own agenda, empowered by the language skill that is not otherwise available 
in the given socio-historical context, and, consequently, as potential objects of 
research. As Hilary suggests, unlike Military historians, current Military practi- 
tioners have indeed recognised the subjectivity of their translators, positioning it 
negatively as potentially threatening to operational efficiency. 

Secondly, the invisibility or marginality of translators and interpreters in 
military history discourse is probably strongly associated with the way they are 
represented and identified in relevant archives. When a phenomenon is neither 
physically visible nor mentioned by name in database registers and descriptive 
information about the respective archival material, it suggests that it is hardly 
worthy of much comment. This “archival invisibility” poses a serious problem for 
both military historians and translation historians working in military contexts 
(see also Footitt 2012:220). There is a significant difference when working on 
translation and interpreting history in past wars, if contrasted with what might be 
called “traditional translation history’, in other words the history of translated lit- 
erature. For a military translation historian, there are no lists of translating (acts), 
translations (products) or translators and interpreters to start with. In traditional 
translation history focusing on the exchange of literature between literary cultures 
(markets or systems), there is in general the possibility for a reductive (deductive) 
approach starting from larger lists or catalogues (e.g. in libraries or bibliographies) 
and going towards smaller sections that promise answers to our research questions 
(e.g. German translations of Finnish literature between the two world wars). For 
the analysis of past military translation cultures, only the incremental (and induc- 
tive) approach seems possible (Footitt 2012:219). The Finnish War Archive of the 
Finnish Defence Administration is a case in point: the materials (correspondence, 
war diaries, minutes etc.) are organized according to the principles of provenance 
and original order, i.e. as produced or received by the given military unit, at a given 
time and in a given place. Military translators, interpreters, and other mediators 
don’t constitute any lists of their own, nor are search words such as “interpreter” 
or “translator” of much help in the archives. As a consequence, a military transla- 
tion historian must first “contextualize the figure of the interpreters/translator” 
(ibid.) and work out or assume “translation spaces” (Cronin 2006: 68), in other 
words spaces where mediation practices between two cultures can be assumed 
to be pertinent; this is where military history can be of enormous help. The task 
becomes one of reconstructing these translation spaces through “thick descrip- 
tions’, using information hopefully accessible from the archives that the units in 
this space have produced. The most useful sources of information in the archives 


5. On the importance of lists, catalogues and corpora in translation history see Pym (1998: 38-54). 
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are isolated documents that may — after a substantial amount of digging - add up 
to lists of translators, interpreters or translations (of correspondence and other 
documents). These may permit a description of translation practices, networks, 
and economic as well as social issues, in the given military space. In other words: 
in military translation history, contextualization and individual archived docu- 
ments replace lists as “the basic tools for translation archaeology” (Pym 1998: 139). 


3.2 Risks of going astray? (PK) 


The position of the researcher in TS imposes perspectives on military history that 
may bring conceptual risks, if we are unable to look beyond our basic assumptions 
or concepts before making causal explanations. One potential source of risks is the 
understanding of translation and interpreting as a socially important profession 
that is associated with economic or other benefits for those who end up doing it. 
When a research report on military history contains a remark that for example in 
a prisoner-of-war camp “a Ukrainian camp interpreter was commanded to trans- 
late” or that in interrogations “X was used as an interpreter’, a military historian 
usually leaves it there. For him or her, there is no urgent need to go beyond the 
concept of “interpreter”. They are unlikely to ask whether the person actually was 
an (professional or full-time) interpreter or, rather, just somebody who was avail- 
able to do the interpreting, or to ponder on the reasons why a person was chosen 
to act as “an incidental interpreter”. For translation historians focusing on mili- 
tary translation cultures, such questions are of great interest. The answers they 
are going to get depend to a great extent on the researcher’s working definitions 
for the basic concepts of “translator” and “interpreter”, e.g. either in relation to a 
present understanding of translation as a profession or in adherence to the above 
mentioned descriptive principle “all that translators can, in principle, be”. 

As regards economic benefits, one concrete example serves to illustrate the 
problem. As a translation scholar, starting from the assumption that translation 
and interpreting must have been pertinent to the theatre of war, and knowing 
that in recent wars in Iraq, Afghanistan or in the Balkan area such benefits for 
translators and interpreters were substantial and a pragmatic motivation for many 
to volunteer (see e.g. C. Baker 2012: 185; Inghilleri 2012: 106-197), it is tempt- 
ing to presume that the Finnish military units in Finland provided financial ben- 
efits for people who had linguistic skills and were thus attracted to do translation 
and interpreting for the military. Indeed, research in the archives of the Home 
Troops Staff / POW Office of the Finnish Defence Forces® gives the impression 
that Russian prisoners-of-war gained important symbolic capital if they knew 
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Finnish together with Russian, even if this might otherwise have run counter to 
the ideological constraints that framed the treatment of Red Army prisoners. The 
documents reveal that people with knowledge of Finnish were not only engaged 
as camp interpreters but also rewarded with better clothing, cigarettes and extra 
food portions. Occasionally, they enjoyed a special status among fellow prisoners — 
often in connection with the separation of Finnish speaking prisoners from other 
Red Army captives. When associated with the documented fact that the Finnish 
Defence Forces couldn't administer their prison camp system with Finnish inter- 
preters alone but were constantly dependent on the language skills and interpret- 
ing services of enemy captives it seems, at first glance and from the perspective of 
a translation scholar, reasonable to view the modest economic and social benefits 
of these individuals as signs of interpreters’ or translators’ assumed prestige in the 
given sub-culture. However, a deeper look in the archives soon shows that the real 
reason for this better treatment was not their engagement as interpreters in the 
camp, but rather an ethno-racial rationale: These people were regarded as “future- 
Finns” to build up the core of the new Finnish population in the occupied areas of 
Eastern Karelia. Serious spadework in the archives can radically alter our views. 


3.3 Finding new paths from military history (HF) 


I think the increasing interest shown by linguists and translation scholars in the 
role that language intermediaries play in war has been a huge inspiration to writers 
like me, emphasizing as it does the complex and multifaceted roles of translators 
in conflict situations, situating translation itself as part of the very institution of 
war (M. Baker 2006), positioning the translator within the social and professional 
contexts of war (Inghilleri 2008), and addressing the ethical challenges that con- 
flict presents to notions of translator neutrality (Inghilleri 2010). When we started 
our Languages at War project, we were at one and the same time aware of this work 
in TS, and concerned that its focus might tend to decontextualize the processes 
of war. As Pekka says, whereas the Translation Scholar might look first and fore- 
most at the translational encounters and the key role of the translator/interpreter, 
historians would tend to address the conflict as being composed of a range of 
likely variables: the purpose and focus of the mission, the constitution of military 
forces, the modes of encounter with civilians, and the composition and attitudes 
of local people. As a historian, in any war situation I would typically have a host of 
context-related questions. What tasks have the military been given? Are the armies 
drawn from one nationality or several? Is it a conscript or professional army? On 
the ground, does the army have direct relations with foreign nationals, or does it 
delegate to third-party groups? How do local attitudes towards the military dif- 
fer according to the particular groups involved? For me, any approach to war is 
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situated in this way. Thus, in our project, we took two specific and contrasting 
case studies — the liberation and occupation of Western Europe (1944-47), and 
peacekeeping/peace building in Bosnia/Herzegovina (1995-2000). My assump- 
tion as an historian is that what we discovered about the role of languages in these 
specific situations would make a helpful contribution to the historiography of 
each conflict, what Christopher Rundle and Kate Sturge (2010:3), in their work on 
translation history in fascist regimes, have called, “an outward-looking approach”. 

Rather than specific language encounters, and the figure of the translator/ inter- 
preter, I found myself following the “translation” of languages into war situations, 
taking care to respect the distinctive military chronology of war — the broad phases 
of pre-deployment, deployment (understood in a variety of stages), and post-deploy- 
ment. Rather than explicitly named “language policies’, what I found in the political 
and military “messiness” of war was that the language implications of deployment 
were addressed implicitly, in response to a complex nexus of factors in which per- 
ceptions of the “other’, attitudes to one’s own language, political objectives and 
departmental in-fighting were all relevant. There was no high-level platonic ideal of 
“language policy’, but rather a ground of conflict in which foreign languages were, 
in Bruno Latour’s (2007: 30) formulation, “translated” into the processes of war. 

I think too that this “translation” of languages into the theatre of war is as 
much physical as verbal. Languages are embodied on the ground of conflict, 
inscribed physically in the landscapes in which troops are deployed. Whatever the 
purposes of soldiers entering a foreign country — liberation, occupation, humani- 
tarian assistance, peacekeeping — they effectively occupy its space, remaking it as 
their own by imposing their own language and cartography upon it with what 
Pratt (2008: 32) describes as, “the power of naming”. 

In all this work, language intermediaries, the interpreters or translators, are 
key, and my work has been informed by translation scholars whose paradigm 
of the interpreter/translator is of a figure inevitably living with divided loyalties, 
loyalties which could be actively or passively exploited to support a particular 
cause (Tymoczko 2000; Stahuljak 2010). Expected or imagined loyalty/disloyalty 
however are situated concepts for us both which conceivably relate less to the 
particular professional role of interpreter, and more to the specific set of circum- 
stances which has constructed the site of war in the first place. I would argue that 
contextualizing interpreters/translators more overtly, placing them back in the 
particularities of the war situation, may contribute to TS by helping to develop a 
focus broader than the loyalty/disloyalty trope, placing language intermediaries in 
relation to the many elements which make up the now more holistic war landscape 
into which languages have been “translated”.” 


7. Some of the above reflections are taken from H. Footitt (2012). 
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3.4 People of the “middle ground” (PK) 


The “placing back in the particularities of the situation” is, indeed, one of the most 
important lessons learned in our Finnish project. Such particularities widen our 
perspective into more general issues of the historical event which can, in turn, 
both challenge our basic concepts and substantiate our microhistorical descrip- 
tions. I would like to take one example here. 

TS has a certain preference for binary positions, thus demonstrating the nature 
of translational activities in general. As pointed out by Pym (1998: 105), acts of 
translating and interpreting reveal borders between cultures, but they do so also 
between source and target texts as well as between their producers and readers or 
end-users. Theories and models of translation and interpreting reflect such bound- 
aries. Each in turn they position the translator/interpreter and/or the researcher on 
either side of the imagined border and determine exclusive functions for the act. 
Much less attention is paid to the middle ground, intersections between cultures 
and people who embody these spaces. Institutionalized representation of transla- 
tion and interpreting, Pym (ibid.: 178-182) argues, often hides its interculturality. 

Pym provides a wealth of examples of how history can challenge our basic 
models. A view from military history strengthens the need to think critically about 
our points of departure. Military conflicts, past and present, are basically about 
cultural boundaries, but they also blur them by constructing frontier societies and 
by moving people over imagined cultural or real geo-political borders. This move- 
ment can put the explicit positioning of the translator or interpreter in one culture 
or the other under strain. As a consequence, the definition of source and target 
cultures can become difficult (or irrelevant), and the discussion of ethical issues 
such as fidelity, loyalty and trust that is associated with the binary definitions, 
problematic. But the same may hold for the basic categories of “us” and “them’, 
“friend” and “enemy” that prototypically constitute identity narratives around 
military conflicts (M. Baker 2010: 197-222). Wars and conflicts are composed of 
friends and enemies, but for people between the two oppositions these categories 
are not so clear-cut, and the particularities of individual wars can force us to dis- 
cuss the issues of translators’ and interpreters identity in very different ways, often 
in terms of ideological rather than ethnic or national narratives alone. Take for 
example the distinction between “autonomous” and “heteronymous translation 
and interpreting strategies’, as proposed by Michael Cronin (2002: 393) as “systems 
of recruitment” in colonial settings. With autonomous translation or interpreting 
Cronin refers to a kind of “self-translation’, where it is for example “the colonist 
himself who acquires the language of the native (through a relationship with the 
natives)”. In contrast to this, heteronymous translation and interpreting refers to 
the “dependent” translation practice, where the “colonizers have recourse to the 
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services of the natives to interpret for them” (Cronin 2006: 40, 85). Adapted for 
example to occupied villages and the Finnish concentration camps for Russian- 
speaking citizens in Eastern Karelia in 1941, the choice between the Finnish bilin- 
gual civilian interpreter coming with the troops and the local bilingual adolescent 
“natives” as an interpreting agent in the camp is an example of the choice between 
autonomous and heteronymous interpreting for which the given categories hold. 
The same goes for the isolated prisoner-of-war camps in Finland, in which, as 
already described, Finnish civilians and soldiers worked as interpreters alongside 
Red Army prisoners-of-war of “Finnic” origins with a sufficient knowledge of 
both Russian and Finnish. As it seems, the interpreters’ ethnicity amounts to clear 
narrative categories of “us” and “them”. But is this the whole picture? 

A look into the backgrounds of individual interpreters suggests that quite a 
few of the Finnish interpreters (“us”) were originally from the same border areas 
between the Soviet Union and Finland —- East Karelia, Karelian Isthmus, and 
Ingria — as their foreign counterparts (“them”), who volunteered or were forced 
to step in as interpreters in their captivity. They had emigrated to Finland in order 
to escape the chaotic years after the Russian revolution in the 1920s. In the com- 
ing war, as Finnish citizens or Russian emigrants holding Nansen passports, they 
shared the same wartime duties as other Finns, including working responsibili- 
ties determined by wartime laws and regulations. Many of them were trusted as 
interpreters on the front as well as in the POW camps behind lines. Seen from this 
perspective, the two interpreter groups shared the same ethnic background, but 
their position on either side of the boundary between “us” and “them” was deter- 
mined merely by the fact of whether they came to Finland as emigrants between 
the two World Wars or as prisoners-of-war in World War II. In sum, the distinc- 
tion between “autonomous” and “heteronymous” interpreting is indeed only a 
description of the systems of recruitment and as a binary opposition it partly 
hides the interculturality embodied by the interpreters as well as the intercultural 
character of the geo-political space from which they originated. 

In such intercultures it can be extremely difficult to determine how and why 
an interpreter in the end defined his or her agency and “allegiance to any one side” 
(Pym 2009: 35) or “culture” involved in the interpreting situation. We will prob- 
ably find something like what the Languages at War project has called “shared” 
and “divided loyalties” (e.g. Baker & Tobia 2012: 211-220). The former designates 
a loyalty “to a common cause” that is shared by all participants despite their eth- 
nic or other differences (for example fighting Nazism or Communism), whereas 
the latter describes translators’ and interpreters’ commitment to both their own 
ethnic group and to their foreign military employers — a notion akin to Christiane 
Nord’s (1991:94) understanding of loyalty as an indispensable “moral principle” in 
the translational action. In the Finnish-Russian interculture discussed above, the 
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two notions can easily be expected to merge. A Russian emigrant fighting his for- 
mer motherland that had alienated him ideologically presumably shared a cause 
with the new homeland and its forces, but he also shared an ethnic background 
with many of the Red Army soldiers that he encountered in the POW camps as 
an interpreter or interrogator — thus the divided loyalty. But our data also show 
interpreters who probably assumed the role for their own survival in the middle 
of wartime circumstances: Soviet prisoners-of-war consented to do interpreting 
in Finnish camps in order to survive the camp misery in the same way as Finnish 
women volunteered to interpret for German troops to supplement Finnish war- 
time rationings. Both groups constitute examples of “heteronymous” engagement, 
and both were held responsible for collaboration with a foreign military force - a 
disloyalty that cost many of the Russian POW interpreters their lives in the post- 
war Soviet military tribunals. 


4. Moving beyond the frontiers of translation and military history 


The inter- or transdisciplinarity of both our research interests is best seen in, on 
the one hand, the growing “desire to go beyond translation” (Pym 1998: 200) and 
military translation cultures to the content and operation of war-time intercul- 
tures, military or civilian, and on the other hand, the desire to identify a spe- 
cifically linguistic landscape on the military ground of war. What started out as 
a study of military translation and interpreting and of people who had taken up 
or were given these tasks, is now becoming a path towards the study of overall 
multilingualism and multiculturality in the Finnish Defence Forces during World 
War II - in contrast to the monolingualism of the institutionalized narratives - 
and the origins of this multilingualism in general. For example, in order to prop- 
erly understand the military translation cultures in the Finnish-Russian frontier 
area in the 1940s, we have broadened our scope to the question of how the turmoil 
around the Great War, the collapse of the Russian Empire following the February 
and October revolutions in 1917, as well as the Finnish Civil War (1918), served 
to move people over national borders and made them future candidates for mili- 
tary translation and interpreting tasks on both sides of the front. Thus, e.g. the 
research on military interpreting and translation in Finland is going - as Pym 
(1998: 200) would describe it - towards an “overall study of a particular intercul- 
ture’, an account of how cultures intertwine during military conflicts. It is not, 
however, a one-way street: observations for example on the movement of people 
have direct bearing on issues such as translators’ and interpreters’ identity and blur 
the boundaries between the categories of “us” and “them” or “friend” and “enemy” 
that prototypically constitute the narratives around military conflicts. 
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This intertwining of cultures in military conflict is seen too in the notion 
of ‘translating’ languages into the theatre of war, where they are embodied on 
the ground of conflict, inscribed physically in the landscapes in which troops are 
deployed, and integrated into each stage of the military chronology of war. In this 
holistic approach, Military History might recognise translators/interpreters as one 
element in an overall linguistic landscape of war in which categories of “foreign- 
ness’, of identity and belonging, are radically challenged. The figure of the inter- 
preter in this type of Military History can thus be exposed not only as someone 
now visibly placed between combatants, but also as the embodiment of those dis- 
ruptions which particular wars and conflicts typically engender in their societies. 
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The chapter highlights a number of interconnections within the research 
agenda and applications initiatives in translation studies and information sci- 
ence, looking more specifically at the development of terminology tools and 
retrieval languages. We examine three areas of recent development where we 
find reciprocal exchanges of ideas and applications between terminologists and 
information scientists: automated term extraction and indexing, cross-language 
information retrieval (CLIR), and the development of applications supporting 
fuzzy matching. We conclude with observations on emerging trends and chal- 
lenges that both fields of study are grappling with - the evolution of metrics, 
the transition from authority to inclusion, the impact of disintermediation, the 
development of semantic networks, and the move toward Big Data and Linked 
Data - and offer some thoughts on the potential for further collaboration and 
synergy between the two fields. 


Keywords: terminology tools, retrieval languages, term extraction, 
cross-language information retrieval, fuzzy matching 


The parallels between translation studies and information science as fields of study 
are notable. Both trace their formal beginnings to the mid-twentieth century. 
Both are frequently characterized as either multidisciplinary or interdisciplinary 
in scope, drawing on a number of the same disciplines for theory and methodol- 
ogy. Both have a professional as well as a theoretical and research orientation. 
They have undergone similar shifts or “turns” over the past several decades. And, 
most importantly, they share a common larger purpose in aiming to facilitate and 
improve knowledge transfer. 

It should not be surprising, therefore, to find a number of points of intercon- 
nection within the research agenda and applications initiatives of the two fields. In 
this chapter we will highlight a few of those interconnections, just to give a sense 
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of their scope, and then look more closely at specific instances of the crossover 
between the two fields in relation to the development of terminology tools and 
retrieval languages. We conclude with some observations on emerging trends and 
challenges that both fields of study are grappling with, and some thoughts on the 
potential for further collaboration and synergy between the two. 


1. Context 


To place our exploration of the interconnections between translation studies and 
information science in context, we begin with brief sketches of the two fields of 
study — their scope, approach, theoretical underpinnings, and the technological 
environment within which they operate. 


11 ‘Translation studies 


While the practices of translating and interpreting have been an integral part of 
human communication throughout history, the study of translation in a more 
academic sense dates back only to the mid-twentieth century. As Snell-Hornby 
(2010: 366-7) observes, during the 1950s and 1960s, before translation studies 
began to emerge as a discipline, translation was principally viewed as a sub- 
discipline either of linguistics (for technical, commercial or other specialized 
forms of translation) or of comparative literature (for literary translation). It was 
with the publication of James S. Holmes’ seminal paper “The Name and Nature 
of Translation Studies” in 1972 (but not widely available until 1988) that the 
discipline as we know it today began to take shape. Holmes proposed an over- 
all framework for the field which contained interrelated branches of theoretical, 
descriptive and applied translation studies. Since that time, the interdisciplinarity 
of the field has become increasingly evident, and among the many disciplines 
with which it has developed relationships, we can count language studies, lin- 
guistics, comparative literature, cultural studies (including gender studies and 
postcolonial studies), cognitive science, philosophy, sociology, history, creative 
writing, and information technology. 

One discipline that has developed a particularly close relationship with transla- 
tion studies is terminology - the study of and the field of activity concerned with 
the collection, description processing and presentation of terms, which are lexi- 
cal items belonging to specialized areas of usage of one or more languages (Sager 
1990: 2). In fact, there has been considerable debate about whether terminology is 
an independent discipline or a subfield of translation studies (e.g. Cabré 1998: 9-11; 
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LHomme et al. 2003: 151). While continuing this specific debate is beyond the 
scope of this chapter, it is widely accepted by both translation studies and termi- 
nology researchers that there are extremely strong ties between translation studies 
and terminology, and indeed courses in terminology feature prominently in most 
translation degree programs. With this in mind, in the remainder of this chapter, 
translation studies will sometimes be viewed through a terminology-oriented lens. 

Given its interdisciplinary nature, translation studies is a slippery concept that 
is not easy to pin down. Another issue that has further complicated attempts to 
circumscribe translation studies neatly is the fact that, as the field has contin- 
ued to evolve, it has been characterized by a number of different “turns” (Snell- 
Hornby 2010). For instance, there was a “cultural turn” in the 1980s, which was 
marked by a more prospective orientation and saw the introduction of Descriptive 
Translation Studies and functionalist approaches to translation. This was followed 
by an “empirical turn” in the 1990s, which saw a broadening of methodologies 
(e.g., think-aloud protocols and corpus analysis) and staggering technological ad- 
vances (e.g. machine translation, translation memories, speech recognition and 
synthesis, keystroke logging and eye-tracking tools). As translation studies has 
crossed into the new millennium, even the object of investigation is expanding, 
moving beyond the study of words and text to include the sociocultural context, 
as well as the working practices of translators and the circumstances in which they 
operate (Munday 2010: 425). Added to this are efforts to reconcile the (artificial) 
gap that has developed between theory and practice, along with the recognition 
that translation studies also interacts with the disciplines that furnish the subject 
matter of the source and target texts (e.g., politics, economics, law, medicine, sci- 
ence). Owing to this complex web of contributing factors, the interdisciplinary 
nature of translation studies continues to grow and to be emphasized, and as is the 
case in many other fields, the ongoing and rapid growth and integration of new 
technologies is likely to continue to have a major impact on developments with 
regard to both research and practice in this field. 


1.2 Information science 


Although there is a diverse range of viewpoints on the nature and scope of infor- 
mation science (or whether it is indeed a science), within the field there remains 
fairly broad agreement with a description put forward more than forty years ago: 


Information science is that discipline that investigates the properties and behavior 
of information, the forces governing the flow of information, and the means of 
processing information for optimum accessibility and usability. It is concerned 
with that body of knowledge relating to the origination, collection, organization, 
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storage, retrieval, interpretation, transmission, transformation, and utilization of 
information. It has both a pure science component, which inquires into the sub- 
ject without regard to its application, and an applied science component, which 
develops services and products. (Borko 1968: 3) 


In addition to being broad in its focus and scope, information science is multidis- 
ciplinary or interdisciplinary in its theoretical grounding and research perspective. 
As one analyst of the field puts it: 


The chunky concepts which make up our field’s intellectual core (e.g., knowledge, 
information, communication, representation) are neither owned by information 
science nor likely to be assembled into an entirely credible canon without the judi- 
cious addition of perspectives and approaches taken from established disciplines 
such as computer science, linguistics, philosophy, psychology and sociology, as well 
as from newer fields such as cognitive science and human-computer interaction. 

(Cronin 2008: 466) 


Adding to the difficulty of pinning down a definition of information science aris- 
ing from the breadth of its scope and the diversity of its cross-disciplinary con- 
nections, is the fact that the field has taken a number of “turns” as it has evolved 
over the past several decades. Starting from a system paradigm in the 1950s, the 
field has moved through a cognitive paradigm that gained ground in the 1970s, to 
a socio-cognitive paradigm that emerged in the 1990s and remains quite strong 
today (Bawden & Robinson 2012: 42-46). Each of those turns has involved a shift 
in focus and perspective, with a concomitant shift in research methodologies. 

Information and communication technologies (ICTs) have been central to 
the development of information science from the outset, both as the channels 
through which information is created and disseminated, and as the means through 
which the applications designed to organize and facilitate access to information 
are delivered. In that respect, for information science, perhaps the most signifi- 
cant developments in ICTs over the past fifty years or so have been those associ- 
ated with the evolution from standalone, single-purpose information systems, to 
integrated, multimedia, and multipurpose systems, to networked systems. Within 
the networked environment itself, the evolution from the first generation of net- 
worked systems through the introduction of the World Wide Web and Web 2.0, to 
the emergence of the Semantic Web have perhaps had the greatest impact on the 
landscape within which information science operates, from both a research and 
an applications perspective. 
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2. Interconnections 


Interconnections between translation studies and information science can be found 
at various levels: in the assimilation of theories derived from cognate disciplines; 
in the application of technologies; and in the analysis and evaluation of practice. 
Within the field of information science, we see numerous instances of theories 
derived from disciplines and fields such as linguistics and cognitive sciences being 
explored for their value in helping to elucidate phenomena and processes in the 
information sphere. One example is an exploration of the applicability of theory 
derived from text linguistics to classification theory, looking specifically at the 
analysis of “aboutness” and theories of intertextuality as they relate to the process 
of bibliographic classification (Beghtol 1986). Likewise, translation researchers 
have readily imported and adapted concepts from other disciplines to help them 
further their understanding of translation-related issues. For instance, prototype 
theory, which grew out of the field of cognitive science, has been integrated into 
terminology theory to arrive at a more accurate understanding of the way that 
information is structured, as well as to better explain the motivations for linguistic 
phenomena such as synonymy or terminological variation (Temmerman 2000). 
An example of a direct connection between translation studies and informa- 
tion science at the theoretical level can be found in the work ofa team of research- 
ers who are developing a process model of knowledge transfer in the context of 
knowledge management systems design. In this case, the researchers have drawn 
on specific aspects of translation theory (e.g. translation as a networking activity, 
levels of accuracy in translation) to refine our understanding of the knowledge 
transfer process as it pertains to knowledge management (Liyanage et al. 2009). 
In another example, facet analytical theory - where concepts are clustered into 
categories to create a bottom-up map of knowledge - grew out of information 
science. The notion that it can be used a basis for knowledge organization in a 
digital environment inspired and underpinned the development of the original 
knowledge-based term banks, such as COGNITERM (Meyer et al. 1992). 
Examples of the application of technologies associated with translation studies 
in the information science arena are numerous. There have been dozens of articles 
emanating from the field of information science that relate to machine translation. 
Many of those studies deal with cross-language information retrieval, a topic that 
is discussed at greater length below in the context of adaptation and collaboration 
relating to terminology tools and retrieval languages. But others deal with topics 
such as the machine translation of digital collections (Smith 2006), usability testing 
of raw machine-translated output in the context of an online file storage service 
(Doherty & O’Brien 2014), and machine translation of a library’s web content to 
provide better services to immigrant populations (Bowker & Buitrago Ciro 2015). 
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On the reverse side, technologies that have been developed in information sci- 
ence have been usefully applied in a translation context. A good example is the use 
of information discovery tools (Folaron 2010). Translators are information seek- 
ers, and such tools have dramatically increased their access to copious amounts of 
documentation. Put simply, information discovery tools offer users a way to search 
multiple information resources with one search box. A basic example of a discov- 
ery tool is Google’s “Did you mean...?” feature that is presented if a user misspells 
a search term. In this case, as well as executing a keyword search, Google’s search 
system also looks through a database of common misspellings. More sophisticated 
discovery tools can also help users to refine a search or ask questions to help them 
make additional search decisions. For instance, a discovery tool might make a 
suggestion such as “people who searched for X also searched for Y”. 

At the level of practice, there are several examples of analyses of issues relat- 
ing to the translation of key technical documents used by library and informa- 
tion professionals that could serve as case studies for translation practice (for a 
recent example, see Arsenault, Paradis, & Riva 2014). Meanwhile, well-established 
information science practices, such as the teaching of information literacy, are 
increasingly being recognized as having an important place in translator train- 
ing. For instance, translation researchers such as Massey and Ehrensberger-Dow 
(2011) have begun to systematically examine the information-seeking behaviour 
and needs of student and professional translators with a view to designing effective 
methods for teaching translation-centred information literacy. Other examples 
of information science practices that have been usefully applied in a translation 
context include the application of metadata and tags. For instance, translation 
memory databases and terminology banks need to record information about lan- 
guage pairs, sources used, creation and revision dates, creator, etc., and this infor- 
mation is encoded as metadata (Heylen et al. 2014; Teixeira 2014). Similarly, other 
types of tags can be applied to information resources, such as part-of-speech tags 
in a translation corpus. 

We now turn our focus to two types of instruments that are central to transla- 
tion studies and information science respectively: terminology tools and retrieval 
languages. More specifically, we will examine the evolution of those instruments 
as mechanisms for facilitating knowledge transfer, with examples of the interplay 
between developments in the two disciplines. 
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3. Adaptation and collaboration in the development of terminology tools 
and retrieval languages 


Terminology tools have been in existence for some time. Dating back to the 1960s, 
term banks were among the first linguistic applications of computers. Term banks 
are basically large-scale collections of electronic term records, which are entries 
that contain information about terms and the concepts they represent. The infor- 
mation recorded in early term banks was almost exclusively linguistic in nature 
(e.g., definitions, contexts, synonyms, foreign language equivalents, grammati- 
cal information). However, to better address the complex needs of translators, 
who are both decoders and encoders of specialized information, the 1990s saw 
a movement towards knowledge representation in term banks, which included 
capturing the semantic relations between terms (e.g., Meyer et al. 1992). Work 
in this vein has flourished (e.g., Marshman 2014), and there are now an increas- 
ing number of so-called knowledge-rich terminological resources that represent 
both linguistic and extralinguistic knowledge, including information about para- 
digmatic relations, such as antonymy, quasi-synonymy, hyponymy or meronymy, 
as well as syntagmatic relationships, such as collocations. To identify potential 
terms for inclusion in such a terminological resource, a terminologist or translator 
may make use of a computerized tool such as term extractor, which is a tool that 
attempts to automatically identify all the potential terms in a document or corpus 
and to present a list of candidate terms to the user for verification. Term extractors 
are described in more detail in an upcoming section. 

Retrieval languages (alternatively referred to as indexing languages or sub- 
ject languages) are used to represent what a document (or information resource) 
is about: in essence they are knowledge representation tools. They are designed 
primarily to collocate documents that deal with the same subject, and to assist 
users in navigating subject relationships within a bibliographic universe - that 
is, within a catalogue, a bibliography, an abstracting and indexing database, etc. 
(Svenonius 2000: 127). Retrieval languages differ from one another in the means 
through which they reflect paradigmatic and syntagmatic relationships, and as 
a consequence the extent to which different retrieval languages are semantically 
compatible will vary (Svenonius 2000: 168-70). 

Within the respective spheres of terminology tools and retrieval languages, 
there are a number of areas of recent development where we find reciprocal 
exchanges of ideas and applications between terminologists and information sci- 
entists. We examine three of them: term extraction, cross-language information 
retrieval, and fuzzy matching. 
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3.1 Term extraction 


An interesting case of clear and direct reciprocity between terminologists and infor- 
mation scientists can be seen in their collaborative attempts to (semi-)automate 
some more specialized forms of information retrieval: term extraction (in termi- 
nology) and indexing (in information science). 

Term extractors attempt to analyze a text or corpus in order to identify can- 
didate terms. Although the initial extraction attempt is performed by a computer 
program, the resulting list of candidates must be verified by a human termin- 
ologist or translator, and for this reason, the process is best described as being 
semi-automatic rather than fully automatic. There are two main approaches to 
term extraction: linguistic and statistical. 

Term extractors that use a linguistic approach usually attempt to identify word 
combinations that match specific part-of-speech patterns (e.g., “noun+ noun’, 
“adjective + noun”). This approach is language-dependent because term forma- 
tion patterns differ from one language to the next. As a result, term extractors that 
employ a linguistic approach are typically designed to work in a single language 
(or closely related languages) and cannot easily be extended to work with other 
languages. 

Term extractors that employ a statistical approach essentially look for repeated 
sequences of lexical items. Often the frequency threshold (i-e., the number of times 
that a word or a sequence of words must be repeated to be considered a candidate 
term) can be specified by the user. The major strength of the statistical approach is 
that it is language-independent. However, challenges are encountered with regard 
to both precision and recall: the amount of “noise” (i.e. the number of unlikely 
terms) and “silence” (i.e. the number of terms that are not identified) is relatively 
high. Therefore, aspects of both approaches are regularly combined into hybrid 
term extractors. For a more detailed description of approaches to (semi-) auto- 
matic term extraction, see Heylen and De Hertog (2015). 

Taking things a step further, a number of terminology researchers have 
developed techniques for extracting semantic relations — the ways in which con- 
cepts are related to one another - from corpora (e.g., Halskov and Barriére 2008). 
They have been motivated by findings which show that, not only are such relations 
useful for building concept systems, but they can also help to identify “know- 
ledge-rich contexts” (i.e., contexts containing definitions or useful descriptions 
of concepts) (Marshman 2014). Part of their success lies in the identification of 
lexical patterns that represent underlying semantic relations between concepts. 
For example, the lexical pattern “is a” can indicate a generic-specific relation, 
while “has a” may reveal a part-whole relation, and “results in” could represent a 
cause-effect relation. 
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Meanwhile, information professionals develop document indexes. An index is 
useful for rapidly accessing key themes in a long document; however, manual selec- 
tion of useful index entries is a time-consuming and labour-intensive undertaking. 
While automatic frequency-based measures can be easily applied to manuscripts in 
electronic form, frequency alone is not a reliable indicator of useful index terms as 
frequency counts do not take into account term variation. In addition, they do not 
capture semantic relations and so result in poorly structured indexes. Therefore, 
researchers in information science (e.g., Jacquemin and Bourigault 2003) have been 
motivated to examine the techniques used by terminology tools, and to incorporate 
term and semantic relation extractors to improve the quality of the resulting indexes 
(e.g., placing index terms within a semantic network, in relation to other terms). 

Nazarenko and Ait El Mekki (2007) have constructed an indexing tool called 
IndDoc that exploits terminology tools to construct a draft index automatically. As 
is the case with lists of candidate terms described above, the resulting draft must be 
validated by a human indexer. Similarly, the semantic relations that are proposed to 
the indexer can also be accepted, deleted or modified. Although they conclude that 
integration of terminology tools improves the quality of indexes by making them 
richer, more strongly structured and more consistent, Nazarenko and Ait El Mekki 
(2007: 196) also observed that terminology tools do have some weaknesses. One of 
the challenges associated with using term extractors to build automatic indexing 
applications is that the former have relatively low precision rates, which means 
that they propose a relatively high number of candidates that are later rejected 
by a professional indexer. Nonetheless, Nazarenko and Ait El Mekki (2007: 196) 
are confident that additional automatic filters can be developed, and they call for 
researchers in the information science and terminology communities to work more 
closely to find solutions to common research issues such as this. 

Other challenging issues that would benefit from additional collabora- 
tive research are related to text typology and domain-based sub-languages. 
Experiments with both term extractors and automatic indexing systems have 
shown that the quality of the results differs considerably from one text type to 
another, as well as from one subject field to another. Additional research is there- 
fore needed to develop customizable filters for these tools, which can be applied 
when processing different texts. 

Another challenge facing both groups, and for which collaborative research 
could be beneficial, is the identification of variants. Both terminography and 
indexing are concept-based or onomasiological endeavours. However, automated 
tools operate using document analysis, where the access point to concepts is via 
lexical items (semasiological). Given that multiple forms of lexical items can be 
used to refer to the same concept (e.g., synonyms, abbreviated forms, spelling 
variants), it is important for both term extractors and automatic indexers to be 
able to recognize variants accurately. 
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3.2 Cross-language information retrieval 


Cross-language information retrieval (CLIR) is a subfield of information retrieval 
in which queries in one language are used to find documents in another. For 
instance, a user may pose their query in English but retrieve relevant documents 
written in French. Oard (2009) identifies a number of advantages afforded by 
CLIR: users can find documents in more than one language with a single search; 
they can formulate queries in the language for which their active vocabulary is 
largest; and they can move more seamlessly across languages over the course of an 
information seeking interaction than would be possible if documents written in 
different languages were available only via different information systems. 

The most obvious distinguishing feature of CLIR is that some form of transla- 
tion knowledge must be embedded in the system design. Early CLIR techniques 
attempted simply to link online bilingual dictionaries to monolingual information 
retrieval engines. However, the limitations of this approach soon became glaringly 
apparent, similar to the way in which the earliest “direct approach” machine trans- 
lation systems were limited by their reliance on bilingual dictionaries (Hutchins 
and Somers 1992:72). However, more recently, CLIR techniques based on sta- 
tistical machine translation (e.g., Koehn 2010) have proved to be much more 
effective. For instance, Oard (2009) notes that one possible approach is to use a 
statistical machine translation system in a pre-processing step to translate all the 
documents in the collection that will be searched. This is done prior to building 
the inverted index (which allows rapid identification of which documents contain 
specific terms). The advantage of this approach is that by translating each term in 
the context in which it appears, ambiguity is reduced and translation quality is 
improved. Oard (2009) also notes that while efficiency may have been an issue in 
the past, this has been significantly reduced as technologies have improved. This 
same machine translation output can also be used in the post-search phase, such 
as in cases where the user cannot read the original document language. 

Allen and Croft (2003: 4) have suggested that some of the lessons learned from 
CLIR, such as identifying and extracting semantic relationships from parallel and 
comparable corpora, might now go on to inspire new ways to approach monolin- 
gual retrieval. In turn, any improvements in monolingual retrieval should generate 
comparable improvements cross-lingually, and vice versa. 

Allen and Croft (2003: 4) also identify some challenges still facing CLIR, and 
at least one of these is something that translators may be able to assist with: more 
training data (i-e., source and target texts), and particularly in languages where 
resources such as parallel or comparable corpora are sparse. High quality transla- 
tions produced by professional translators are needed as training data for language 
modelling in CLIR. 
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3.3 Fuzzy matching 


One of the most significant contributions that information science has made to 
terminology (and the broader field of translation) is the ability to conduct fuzzy 
searches. Users of translation memory (TM) systems and their associated termin- 
ology databases will be familiar with this type of search. Essentially, as described in 
detail in Bowker (2002:94-100), a TM database stores a collection of source texts 
aligned (often at the sentence level) with their translations. When a translator has a 
new text to translate, the TM system consults the database to see if any segments of 
this new text correspond to a previously translated segment. If a matching segment 
is found, the TM system presents the translator with the previous translation. Of 
course, not every passage that a translator encounters will have been expressed in 
exactly the same way in a previous text. Nevertheless, passages that are similar may 
still be of some use, and for this reason, TM systems are capable of locating fuzzy 
matches, sometimes known as approximate or partial matches. A fuzzy match 
retrieves a segment that is similar, but not identical, to the new source segment. 
Table 1 provides an example of a fuzzy match. 


Table 1. A fuzzy match retrieved from a TM. 


New source segment to be translated The file specified is not valid. 


Previously translated segment stored in TM EN: ‘The specified file is not a valid file. 
FR: Le fichier spécifié rest pas un fichier 
valide. 


In a TM’s associated terminology database, a fuzzy match will retrieve term 
records that are similar to the requested search pattern, but that do not match it 
exactly. Fuzzy matching allows users to retrieve records for morphological variants 
(e.g., different forms of verbs, words with suffixes or prefixes), spelling variants 
(or even spelling errors), and multi-word terms, even if the user does not know 
precisely how the elements of the multi-word term are ordered. Table 2 provides 
some examples of search queries and term records that could be retrieved from a 
TM’s terminology database using fuzzy matching. 


Table 2. Some term records retrieved using fuzzy matching. 


Search query entered by user Term record retrieved using fuzzy matching 
“anovulatory” ovulation 
“discs” disk 


“department for dangerous goods emergencies” Dangerous Goods Emergency Centre 
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According to Reinke (2013:41), although commercial TM systems have been 
available for over twenty years, their retrieval performance has not improved con- 
siderably with regard to quality or quantity. Reinke identifies some possible areas 
for development, including improving the reusability of fuzzy matches by apply- 
ing statistical machine translation methods. This could involve trying to identify 
those portions of a segment that are considered to be the “fuzzy” part of a match 
and attempting to improve these sections automatically using statistical machine 
translation procedures. 


4. Emerging trends and challenges 


There are a number of emerging trends and challenges that both fields of study are 
grappling with as they attempt to refine their research methodologies and address 
technological change. We explore five trends in which we see potential for pro- 
ductive collaboration between researchers in translation studies and information 
science: the evolution of metrics; the transition from authority to inclusion; the 
impact of disintermediation; the development of semantic networks; and the move 
toward Big Data and Linked Data. 


4.1 The evolution of metrics 


Fuelled by the availability of large quantities of data in electronic form, metrics - 
in the form of bibliometrics, informetrics, scientometrics, webometrics and alt- 
metrics on the one hand, and terminometrics on the other — have emerged as 
increasingly active areas of investigation in information science and terminol- 
ogy respectively. The simplest definition of metrics is that it is a form of measur- 
ing something. In the days before substantial amounts of data were available in 
machine-readable form, measuring frequencies manually was a process that was 
labour-intensive and error-prone. However, computers excel at frequency calcu- 
lations and pattern identification, and both information science and terminol- 
ogy have developed applications to measure phenomena that are relevant to their 
respective fields. 

Bibliometric research - focusing on the quantitative analysis of patterns in 
scientific and scholarly publishing, dissemination, and citation - has increased 
substantially within the field of information science since the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, and continues to grow today. Emerging alongside bibliometrics over the 
past several decades are other dimensions of metrics research into information, 
broadly categorized as informetrics. Webometrics examines structural and usage 
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patterns within the World Wide Web. Altmetrics expands the scope of bibliomet- 
rics, incorporating aspects of webometrics, to explore patterns in the dissemina- 
tion and impact of scientific and scholarly output through social media. Research 
into newly emerging forms of information organization such as social tagging 
also has a metrics dimension, exploring frequency distribution patterns in user- 
assigned tags. Data mining is another form of metric research, aiming to discover 
patterns within large datasets. 

Translation researchers have demonstrated a growing interest in apply- 
ing bibliometrics and other forms of citation analysis to the literature in trans- 
lation studies (e.g. Grbi¢ 2013). In addition, the terminology field has started 
to incorporate metrics-based research, typically coupled with corpus-based 
research. Terminometrics measure term usage and implantation in a population. 
Terminometrics can be comparative (e.g., what were the different terms used to 
describe a portable cellular telephone in 2003?) or diachronic (e.g., what is the 
trend in the use of a particular term or set of terms over a given period of time’). 

Quirion (2011) has emerged as one of the principal researchers in the bur- 
geoning field of terminometrics. He notes that in order to successfully identify 
factors influencing term acceptance, we must begin by looking for differences 
between terms that successfully take root and those that do not. Are there differ- 
ences between the two groups and if so what is the nature of these differences? 
Several authors have expressed their opinion on this matter and enumerated a 
wide range of factors that could potentially have a bearing on terminology implan- 
tation. However, without a scientific measurement of terminology implantation, 
these factors are founded solely on supposition. Only through terminometric 
analysis will researchers be able to verify if successfully implanted terms possess 
certain characteristics that favour their implantation and if, in corollary, terms that 
do not take hold are lacking these same characteristics. Terminometrics — inspired 
by informetric methods — is opening up a new field of research within translation 
studies. What is more, Quirion (2014) suggests that knowledge gained through 
terminometic analyses can in turn feed back into an increased understanding of 
information literacy in specialized fields of knowledge. 


4.2 Transitioning from authority to inclusion 


Both terminology and retrieval languages have witnessed a broadening of scope 
from being primarily prescriptive, normative or “controlled” activities to now 
incorporating more non-normative or descriptive approaches as well. 

One of the early objectives of terminology was the standardization of terms 
in order to facilitate effective specialized communication. There are still many 
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contexts today where this is a valid and useful goal, and this type of terminology 
work is usually carried out by professional terminologists. However, descriptive 
work is becoming more visible in the field, and this is especially so among trans- 
lators. While translators can certainly be viewed as “users” of terminology resour- 
ces, they also play a role as contributors to or creators of terminology resources. 
According to a study by Champagne (2004:30), experienced translators spend 
20-25% of their time doing ad hoc terminology research, while inexperienced 
translators can invest up to 40-60%. But as pointed out by Montero Martinez and 
Faber Benitez (2011:95), the goal of a translator is not standardization, but rather 
to create seamless texts in which terms are used in the same way as experts in the 
field would use them. Accordingly, the terminology resources created by trans- 
lators in recent years tend to be increasingly descriptive, rather than normative. 

Term extractors, as described above, have been used for some time by termin- 
ologists doing thematic research, in order to help them identify all the relevant 
terms in a domain. Since translators typically engage in ad hoc research rather 
than systematic research, such tools were not initially of much interest to them. 
However, this has begun to change in the last decade, now that term extractors are 
being routinely integrated with TM systems. With such integration, a translator 
can use a term extractor to generate a list of all the sequences of lexical items that 
appear a specified number of times in a TM database. Interestingly, as reported in 
Bowker (2015:312), these translators do not remove the “pseudo-terminological 
units” (i-e., noise) from the list as recommended in conventional terminology text 
books. Rather, they consider all the units and may record both specialized and 
non-specialized units in their term bases. 

Similarly, while terminologists follow strict rules when producing term rec- 
ords for inclusion in a term bank, such as recording the term in its canonical form 
(e.g., “to exercise”), translators regularly record a term in the form in which it is 
most frequently encountered (e.g., “exercising”) or indeed in multiple forms (e.g., 
“exercise, “exercised”, “exercising”). In this way, they can take advantage of some of 
the other features afforded by the terminology management software, such as one- 
click insertion of a term directly into the target text. Therefore, the term records 
found in a translator’s term base (as compared to those in a term bank produced 
by terminologists) are often of a descriptive rather than a prescriptive nature as 
they reflect actual language use (Bowker 2015: 312). Additionally, the content of a 
translator’s term base is often more current than that of term banks. 

Retrieval languages, as noted earlier, are used to represent what a docu- 
ment (or information resource) is about. They are designed primarily to collo- 
cate documents on the same subject, and to assist users in navigating subject 
relationships within a catalogue, a bibliography, or an abstracting and indexing 
database. Historically, the retrieval languages used by libraries, bibliographers, 
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and abstracting and indexing services have been controlled vocabularies - that 
is vocabularies constructed using rules to control for lexical variants, synonyms, 
and homonyms. In a controlled vocabulary, preferred terms (or descriptors) are 
normally chosen on the basis of either literary warrant (i.e., usage within the pub- 
lished literature of a field) or organizational warrant (ie., usage within the organ- 
ization for which the vocabulary is designed). As such, controlled vocabularies are 
authoritative in nature. In the case of pre-coordinated retrieval languages, the use 
of a controlled vocabulary for indexing also entails syntax rules for the construc- 
tion of compound terms and access points reflecting multiple aspects or facets of 
the subject of a document. 

The use of a controlled vocabulary as a retrieval language ensures that the 
same term (in the same form) is used to index all documents on the same subject, 
thus optimizing both recall and precision in retrieval - ensuring that all docu- 
ments on that subject are retrieved using the preferred term, and that only docu- 
ments on that subject are retrieved. 

In direct contrast to the use of a controlled vocabulary by a cataloguer or 
indexer is the relatively recent introduction of tagging — the assignment of “tags” 
to resources found on the Web, in digital repositories, or in databases as a way of 
organizing those resources for personal use. Social tagging (alternatively referred 
to as collaborative tagging) involves the sharing of those tags with other users. 
The aggregation of user-assigned tags within a website, repository, or database is 
referred to as a folksonomy - a type of retrieval language for which there are inten- 
tionally no rules. The tags comprising a folksonomy (e.g., “philosophy,” “politics,” 
“19th_Century_British_Literature”) are normally derived from natural language, 
with no attempt made to control for lexical variants, synonyms, or homonyms, 
and with the only constraint on syntax being that a tag must consist of a single 
character string only (which sometimes results in idiosyncratically designed con- 
catenations of terms to form a single string). 

Although folksonomies lack the features of authority and consistency that are 
inherent in controlled vocabularies, they are seen to have value as retrieval lan- 
guages insofar as they are more inclusive and more current than most controlled 
vocabularies. They are more effective in reflecting non-dominant perspectives 
(Bates & Rowley 2011) and “long-tail” interests, with minimal signal loss (Shirky 
2005). They are also more current than most controlled vocabularies, capturing 
emergent vocabulary, thematic trends, and hot topics in “real” time. 

Kipp (2011) conducted a comparative analysis of online indexing done by 
three different groups: users, authors, and professional indexers. User tags, auth- 
or-recommended keywords, and controlled vocabulary descriptors were col- 
lected from academic journal articles that had been both indexed in PubMed and 
tagged on CiteULike. PubMed is a service of the United States National Library of 
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Medicine which provides free access to MEDLINE, a database of professionally 
indexed citations and abstracts to journals in fields such as medicine, nursing, 
dentistry and health care. Meanwhile, CiteULike is a web service which allows 
users to save and share citations to academic papers. Based on the principle of 
social bookmarking, the site works to promote and to develop the sharing of sci- 
entific references amongst researchers. 

Following an analysis, Kipp (2011) found that while some of the user tags 
and author keywords precisely matched the controlled index descriptors, others 
did not. In Kipp’s view, these non-matching tags and keywords provided import- 
ant expansion to the indexing lexicon and could be used to enhance support for 
searching and browsing in article databases, as well to provide emergent termin- 
ology for regular updates to the indexing system. 


4.3 Dealing with disintermediation 


Information scientists, along with translators and terminologists, are being con- 
fronted with an issue that might be described as disintermediation. Increasingly, in 
this age of free and easy access to information and tools, members of the general 
public seem to be asking questions such as “Why hire a translator or terminologist 
when Google Translate is just a click away?” or “Why consult a librarian when you 
can just ‘Google it?” 

Professional terminologists are increasingly struggling with the issue of how 
to effectively demonstrate the value of and the return on investment for properly 
managing terminology (e.g., Champagne 2004; Childress 2007). The rise of tools 
that claim to be able to effect tasks that were formerly carried out by professionals 
is making this struggle even more challenging. It is imperative that terminologists 
be able to clearly distinguish between and explain which tasks can (and should!) 
be done by computers, and which are currently best left in the hands of the pro- 
fessionals, who may nonetheless be able to make good use of technologies in a 
supporting role. A related phenomenon is sometimes described as the “rise of 
the amateur’, where strategies such as crowdsourcing or wiki-terminology/wiki- 
translation are now being employed in place of professionals. Again, while there 
could be some instances where crowdsourcing can prove beneficial in a terminol- 
ogy or translation context, it is important for terminologists and translators to be 
able to articulate when such strategies are likely to be appropriate and effective, 
and when they are not (Karsch 2015). 

Dilevko and Gottlieb (2004: 7-12) identify some similar issues that have arisen 
in the information professions. Using the example of reference librarians, they 
explain how some proposals and models of digital reference service (e.g., a call 
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centre model) risk de-skilling reference workers by changing their role into one 
of a technological gatekeeper who makes little intellectual contribution to the ref- 
erence transaction beyond the act of steering the user towards websites without 
knowing a great deal about the issues motivating the request. 

However, it is not all doom and gloom. For instance, the edited collection enti- 
tled Googlization of Libraries (Miller and Pellen 2009) contains over a half dozen 
papers that explore ways in which the World Wide Web and its myriad search 
tools can be effectively harnessed or complemented by information professionals, 
and how these professionals can learn to see Google and similar tools as present- 
ing an opportunity, rather than a crisis. Similarly, Lagoudaki (2008) and Guerberof 
Arenas (2013) report that a growing number of professional translators no longer 
display an overtly negative attitude towards MT, and that these professional are 
finding ways to optimize these tools and to integrate them more effectively into 
their workflow in order to increase productivity. 


4.4 Embedding semantic relations in databases and networks 


There has been growing interest over the past decade or so in the role of semantics 
in the organization of information. The instantiation of semantic relationships has 
moved beyond the sphere of retrieval languages that were designed primarily as 
devices to facilitate access to individual catalogues or abstracting and indexing 
databases, to the implementation of semantic networks as mechanisms for pro- 
viding integrated, semantically consistent access to information derived from a 
multiplicity of sources indexed using a variety of retrieval languages, and now to 
the emergence of open linked data and the Semantic Web (Coyle 2012). 

These new dimensions in semantic relations offer fertile ground for explora- 
tion by those involved with the design of terminology tools and retrieval lan- 
guages, and for productive collaboration between the two. Insight into one avenue 
that exploration might take is provided in an article by Bowker (2003) on lexical 
knowledge patterns and semantic relations. 

Working in the context of international information retrieval, Bowker’s pilot 
study explored whether language variety (i.e., French versus Canadian French) 
affected the nature of lexical patterns that were used to identify knowledge-rich 
contexts. The findings revealed that the same lexical knowledge patterns retrieved 
a substantially different number of knowledge-rich contexts in the two language 
varieties, suggesting that, just as speakers from different geographical regions have 
some different preferences for specialized terminology, so too do they appear 
to have some different preferences for lexical knowledge patterns that indicate 
semantic relations. 
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Although this study was situated in a terminological context, Bowker (2003) 
identifies areas for potential application in a broader information retrieval context, 
giving the example of a patient searching the World Wide Web for information 
on a medication. A simple search on “medication X” may return far too much 
information, including information that does not meet the user’s needs (e.g., very 
technical texts, research-oriented texts, advertising material, etc.). Instead, sup- 
pose that the patient only wishes to see documents describing the medication’s 
side effects. In this case, the patient may decide to conduct a search for docu- 
ments containing both the search terms “medication X” AND “side effects’, but 
Bowker suggests that even more refined searches could be achieved if a greater 
range of productive lexical knowledge patterns (e.g., “side effects”, “cause”, “reac- 
tions’, “result from’, “inhibit”, “affect”) were integrated into search tools. A search 
tool that permits searches to be conducted using a combination of key words and 
lexical knowledge patterns could help users achieve a better balance between recall 
and precision with regard to the documents they retrieve, and there is scope for 
terminologists and information scientists to collaborate on the design and devel- 
opment of such tools. 


4.5 Leveraging the potential of Big Data and Linked Data 


Another trend that is evolving in both translation studies and information sci- 
ence is the move towards Big Data, which is the term used to describe extremely 
large data sets that would be difficult to process using traditional database tech- 
niques. However, the super-efficient speed and processing power of current tech- 
nologies are now beginning to make this enormous volume of structured and 
unstructured data accessible. 

In translation, discussions are starting to take place around possibilities such 
as sharing translation memories as open data, or using large data sets to improve 
the quality of tools such as statistical machine translation systems and term extrac- 
tors. Heylen et al. (2014) propose another application of Big Data, noting that it 
is of particular interest that large domain-specific bilingual document collections 
are increasingly being made available online. This type of Big Data is a valuable 
resource that specialized translators can exploit to search for informative examples 
of how domain-specific examples can be translated. However, as pointed out by 
Heylen et al. (2014), general purpose search engines are not optimized to retrieve 
previous translations that are maximally relevant to a translator, and they report 
how their interdisciplinary team of terminologists, translators, corpus linguists 
and computer scientists are working on a project that makes special use of meta- 
data to help leverage big online translation data to provide terminological support 
for legal translators. 
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On the information science side, the challenges of collecting, storing, orga- 
nizing, and accessing massive quantities of data have stimulated a great deal of 
exploratory research. Just one example of such an initiative in which information 
scientists are involved is the Qualitative Data Repository project being conducted 
by the Centre for Qualitative and Multi-Method Inquiry at Syracuse University 
(Centre for Qualitative and Multi-Method Inquiry 2014). Within that initiative, 
pilot projects are being carried out in areas such as data collection and topic cluster- 
ing, with a focus on the aggregation and organization of qualitative data. Projects 
of this kind provide fertile ground for both research and applications development 
with the potential to extend the reach of information science into a new dimension. 

Meanwhile, following on closely from Big Data, we are just beginning to see 
the notion of Linked Data emerging as another area that has enormous potential 
for both information science and translation. In the context of the Semantic Web, 
Linked Data describes a method of publishing structured data so that data from 
different sources can be interlinked and become more useful through semantic 
queries. For instance, McCrae and Cimiano (2013) propose a data mining model 
to identify and extract translation equivalents from Linked Data on the Web. 
Meanwhile, Kuhn et al. (2014) predict that Linked Data will bring about a new 
paradigm shift in geographical information science, where longstanding problems 
are now being approached in novel ways thanks to the radically new methods for 
structuring, publishing, discovering, accessing and integrating data that are now 
possible with the advent of Linked Data. 


5. Concluding remarks 


In a paper investigating the interdisciplinary nature of information science, 
Holland (2008: 12) emphasises that interdisciplinary research entails integration: 
“new knowledge or methods are explicitly intentioned through the amalgamation 
of a variety of components from distinct disciplines.” A number of the examples of 
interconnection between translation studies and information science that we have 
cited in this chapter, particularly those highlighting reciprocal exchange in work 
that is being carried out in the areas of terminology tools and retrieval languages, 
suggest potential for the kind of interdisciplinary relationship between translation 
studies and information science that Holland describes. 

Opportunities for realizing that potential might be found and exploited most 
effectively in collaboration between researchers from the two fields of study who 
are working on issues in areas such as those we have highlighted as emerging trends 
and challenges: the evolution of metrics; transitioning from authority to inclusion; 
dealing with disintermediation; embedding semantic relations in databases and 
networks; and leveraging the possibilities offered by Big Data and Linked Data. 
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The authors of this chapter, who are associated with the disciplines translation 
studies and communication studies respectively, have entered into a construc- 
tive dialogue about whether their two fields can be said to be related, where 
common research interests are located and how the two fields might benefit 
from close cooperation. The authors list a number of contact points between 
their disciplines, and they suggest common research paths that might be fruit- 
fully embarked on in the future. 
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In this chapter two authors associated with different disciplines: Jens Loenhoff 
from communication studies (JL) and Juliane House (JH) from translation stud- 
ies enter into a dialogue about whether and how their two fields can be said to be 
related, and where common research interests can be located. 


1. Introduction 


1.1 Jens Loenhoff 


Communication studies is concerned with the symbolic coordination of action 
in all empirically observable forms of its realization. Underlying its pursuit of 
knowledge is an understanding of communication as a social praxis whose par- 
ticular characteristics and functional attributes cannot be reduced to cognitive 
competencies, cultural and social frameworks, or features of semiotic resources. 
Communicative contexts designate, namely, a coordinated production of sense 
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and the co-construction of meaning, whose consequences and effects always 
extend beyond the intended meaning of a subject’s action. Due to these emer- 
gent characteristics, communicative practices constitute an object of inquiry sui 
generis, which requires the construction of theories and concepts all their own. 
For the same reasons, in the broad spectrum of the humanities, communication 
studies and translation studies are relatively closely neighboring disciplines, even 
if they have so far only very selectively taken notice of one another. A fruitful 
interdisciplinary dialogue between both disciplines would have to be organized 
on many levels ranging from fundamental conceptual reflection and preliminary 
theoretical decisions to empirical research and the interpretation of results and 
on to the question of the relevance of findings for praxis. At the same, not only 
consensus but also dissension is productive as long as the different languages of 
theory can be translated into one another. We should be able to expect as much 
from those disciplines that are primarily concerned with problems of comprehen- 
sion and cross-cultural understanding. 

Within communication studies, the dominant paradigmatic point of depar- 
ture has not been the spoken or written text but the primary communicative expe- 
rience of practically coordinated action, out of which grow more complex means 
of communication, including writing. These means constantly refer back to the 
primary problem of coordination, as even the understanding of a text is never 
entirely detached from an original “deictic field” (Bithler 1990:286). An entire 
series of structurally analogous problems emerge in the field of inquiry of trans- 
lation studies and communication studies, especially since both disciplines are 
concerned with real actors and their complex semiotic practices within concrete 
cultural and historical conditions. Alongside disparate knowledge interests and 
differences in the repertoire of object-constituting concepts, there has been also 
differences in the relationship between theory and praxis, insofar as the history of 
communication studies was less connected to the solution of practical problems 
of communication and has only hesitatingly entrusted itself with a competency 
for praxis. 


1.2 Juliane House 


Translation studies is indeed — among other things - concerned with problems 
emanating from praxis, but like communication studies it also has a history of 
theory formation. Following the occasional theoretical treatment of translation 
in earlier times, in the 20th century this development began to develop more sys- 
tematically with the seminal work by Eugene Nida and J.C. Catford. Nida (1964) 
suggested a communicative theory of translation and distinguished between 
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different types of equivalence. Of particular importance is his notion of ‘dynamic 
equivalence’, where “the focus of attention is directed not so much toward the 
source message as toward the receptor response” (1964: 166). J.C. Catford (1965) 
was the first to formulate a complete functional and linguistic theory of transla- 
tion based on systemic-functionalism. Earlier, linguists such as Roman Jakobson 
(1966) and Georges Mounin (1963) as well as Russian linguists (e.g. Fedorov 1953) 
had already presented important work about ‘theoretical aspects of translatior. 
Although their theoretical take of translation and their understanding of transla- 
tion as communicative praxis differs widely, what unites them is an attempt to 
promote the study of translation as a respectable discipline in its own right. In 
Germany, the so-called Leipzig school of translation (cf. e.g. Kade 1968) consid- 
erably advanced translation studies by investigating in particular the pragmat- 
ics of translation, an early important communicative view of translation because 
pragmatics is of course the science of language in communicative use. House’s 
early work (1977) included a - by now twice revised - model for translation qual- 
ity assessment which was and is based on functional theories of language and 
communication drawing on functional sentence perspective, systemic functional 
theory of language, speech act theory and contrastive discourse analysis, as well as 
differences between spoken and written language in communication. (cf. House 
1997, 2015, 2016). 

Another influential approach to translation as a communicative activity that 
came out of Germany is the functionalistic approach or Skopos Theory (from 
Greek “aim’, “goal” or “function”). Scholars belonging to this paradigm (cf. Reiss 
and Vermeer 1984) argue that the overridingly important factor determining a 
translator’s strategy is and should be the Skopos. So the primary rule governing 
translation is that the translator translate in such a way as to enable the translated 
text to function in the new target situation in the way the target culture wants it 
to function (Reiss and Vermeer 1984: 101). Earlier Reiss (1976) had suggested a 
functional typology based on Biihler’s functions of language. Her reduction of the 
functional description of a text to a single function has been criticized by House 
(1977) who argued a distinction must be made between functions of language 
and functions of texts, with the latter always embodying a number of functions. 
Working closely with Skopos theory Holz-Manttari (1984) put forward a theory 
of communicative action. She pointed out that translations need to be viewed as 
cross-cultural events with the receiving culture being given the pride of place. She 
also emphasized that the behavior of the translator is never just a linguistic one, 
but rather involves a series of cooperative actions. 

Another translation approach that is strongly compatible with communication 
theory is Gutt’s (1991, 2005) cognitive-communicative work which is based on 
relevance theory as proposed by Sperber and Wilson (1986). In accordance with 
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relevance theory, Gutt views translation as ‘interlingual interpretive use’ and he 
explicitly states that there is no need for a general translation theory because it can 
be accounted for by a general theory of ostensive-inferential communication. In 
accordance with Sperber and Wilson’s cognitive theory, communication is seen as 
involving the publication and recognition of intentions. According to Sperber and 
Wilson (1986:23), communication is successful not when addressees recognize 
the linguistic meaning of the utterance, but when they infer the speaker's meaning 
from it. Sperber and Wilson’s description of communication in terms of inten- 
tions and inferencing is taken over by Gutt. He distinguishes between two types of 
translation: direct and indirect (cf. House’s distinction between overt and covert 
translation), with direct translation to be interpreted with regard to the originally 
envisaged cognitive behavior. Gutt (1991:295ff) formulates the consequences of 
his cognitive-communicative theory as follows: 1. The translator is a communi- 
cator addressing the receptor language audience and always has an informative 
intention; 2. The translator’s action matters because of the causal interdependence 
of cognitive environment, stimulus and interpretation; 3. The communicative suc- 
cess of a translation depends on its consistency with the principle of relevance, 
and 4. Both direct and indirect translation are processed by the same principles 
of communication. 

Apart from this predominantly cognitive view of communication, other more 
sociological views have also been explored by translation scholars. For instance 
Hermans (2007) has used Luhmann’s (1984) theory in order to conceptualize trans- 
lation as a functionally differentiated system, and to explore the self-referential 
nature of translational communications as meta-communications. Tyulenev (2009) 
also applies Luhmann’s social system theory to translation. He views translation 
as a subsystem within a larger system and translation in general as a boundary 
phenomenon. 

A more philosophical approach to translation as communication which has 
been examined by translation scholars is Donald Davidson’s (1984) ‘Radical 
Interpretation theory of meaning. Thus Kirsten Malmkjaer (1993) draws on 
Davidson’s theory of linguistic interaction in sketching a model of translation that 
highlights features that are inherent in translation but not in other types of linguis- 
tic interaction. Malmkjaer refers to Davidson's view of meaning as a relationship 
between an utterance, a speaker at a certain time, a set of circumstances and a 
hearer, each such relationship being unique, i.e., it cannot really be replicated. For 
translation this means that we cannot define equivalence in terms of ‘meaning’, 
but only as ‘potential equivalents’. According to Malmkjaer, Davidson’s theory 
provides “a method and a concept of what meaning is, which allows us to make 
sense of linguistic and other behaviour of other persons, and to see how their 
use of certain sentences relates to their use of certain other sentences” (2005:56). 
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In her own original model of translation, Malmkjaer operates with the notions 
‘prior theory’ and ‘passing theory’ entertained by speaker and hearer. When speak- 
er’s and hearer’s passing theories converge, communication succeeds, i.e., the 
hearer understands the speaker in the way the speaker wishes to be understood. 
Convergence of passing theories is thus seen as the aim of linguistic and commu- 
nicative interaction. Another attempt at relating Davidson's theory of meaning to 
translation is made by Francesca Ervas (2008). The author maintains that from 
Davidson's perspective we could describe translation as a process between the 
original text and a target text through a series of convergences of passing theories. 
The link between the two sides of the process is the translator herself, who is both 
reader of the original text and writer of the translated text. Functional equiva- 
lence in real cases of communication through translation becomes an agreement 
between the translator and the original author. The same recognition of similarity 
and divergence that takes place in acts of translation is possible because of a basic 
cognitive identity, and a basic cognitive apparatus that exists in all human beings. 
Therefore translation and translatability is made possible by the fact that human 
communication exists. 

Clearly there is a close connection with communication studies in all these 
studies. However, the communicative process in translation may well be generally 
more complex than what happens in monolingual communication which is more 
often thematized in communication studies, at least in my understanding. In trans- 
lation studies, we have the person of the translator who first receives a message as 
a receptor, then understands and interprets this message, and finally sends off the 
message to other receptors in a different language. Translation can therefore be 
understood as a process of interlingual (sometimes also intralingual and interse- 
miotic) communication practice in which a text in one language is re-constituted 
in another language and re-contextualized in another linguistic, situational, cul- 
tural and societal context. Context is a crucial concept in translation studies, as 
it is in communication studies. So translation can be conceptualized as an act of 
re-contextualization. In a sense, this also holds for communication studies, in that 
for instance in written communication the sender is finding herself in a different 
context from the receiver /reader, and needs to re-contextualize what she is reading. 


2. How “translation” is used as a concept in communication studies (JL) 


The following section will reconstruct the use which communication studies has 
made of the expression ‘translation and which theoretical problem it thereby 
sought to address. This understanding of translation, however, has today given 
way to a more reflexive understanding which could shape the dialogue between 
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communication studies and translation studies in a more refined and productive 
manner. Despite commonalities in their systematic and methodological funda- 
ments, which translation studies and communication studies surely share with 
all disciplines concerned with language, culture, and society, the correspond- 
ing fundamental concepts might carry different weight and prominence in their 
disciplinary contexts. Within contemporary theory building in communication 
studies, the concept of ‘translation’ is at present not particularly significant. The 
expression ‘translation’ seems to be above all a problematic formulation when it 
is used to explain symbolic utterances as an essential component of the process 
of communication. “Translation suggests in this case the more or less adequate or 
equivalent transfer of ‘internal mental states into ‘external’ language, as well as the 
understanding of an utterance as its (re-)translation back into an internal world 
of thought.! Such notions, however, are epistemologically fallacious, because they 
are underpinned by a representationist conviction that strongly underestimates 
the categorical difference between cognitive and communicative operations, or 
even flattens them. Although the comprehension of linguistic and non-linguistic 
signs always also entails a cognitive dimension, symbolic means are primarily a 
non-mental phenomenon. Their specific qualities and capabilities consist precisely 
in their being only loosely connected to cognition. Language obtains its reliability 
rather through its institutionalization as a socially recognized means of commu- 
nication that guarantees the stability of meaning. Thus conceived, the semantics 
of translation obscures a complex functional context of communication rather 
than sufficiently elucidating it. The concept of translation becomes productive for 
communication studies, on the other hand, on an entirely different level, namely, 
in the context of a description of the coordination of action that is critical of the 
representation model as well as anti-Cartesian, that proceeds from the openness 
of interpretation and the contingency of communication, and that lets the struc- 
tural and functional commonalities between the co-production of communicative 
utterances and the reception of translations be perceived as an emergent process. 

Against the backdrop of an emancipation from metaphors of transport, 
code-theories, and simplistic sender-receiver models, communication studies 
has situated the complexity of its object first of all in the social and individual 
distinctiveness of actors and their repositories of knowledge. This concentration 
on individual actors seems to be also a characteristic of much recent research 
in translation studies (e.g. Angelelli 2014; Chesterman 2009; Milton & Bandia 
2009). The liminal case of different linguistic structures and constructions and 


1. This idea has a long tradition that goes back to nineteenth-century psychology of language 
and phenomenological philosophy. 
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the increase in complexity linked specifically to these differences have only 
recently stimulated theoretical constructions. However, a conception of transla- 
tion in the semantic environment of ‘exegesis’, ‘interpretation’, ‘appropriation, 
and ‘transformation, has always been compatible with an awareness of problems 
from the perspective of a theory of communication, because the activities of 
comprehension imposed upon speakers and listeners, including the respective 
problems and improbabilities, thereby come into focus. Yet the, on the whole, 
rather narrow interest of communication studies in the concept of translation 
appears primarily to be due to the high potential for inclusion of the concept of 
communication and its partly inflationary and vague usage. ‘Communication’ 
functions within contemporary social sciences and humanities as an extremely 
popular and inflationary expression by which to thematize very heterogeneous 
interdependencies without much effort or conceptual rigor. The currently observ- 
able roaring success of the semantics of translation within cultural studies reveals 
that an obviously comparable development is taking place there as well (Heller 
2013:281 pp., Heller 2016). Signs of an impending ‘translational turn, like that 
which has occurred in parts of cultural studies, are not discernable at this time. 
‘Translation’ is rather regarded as an ambivalent metaphor which has produced 
on the one hand confusing and on the other hand heuristically productive and 
conceptually innovative effects. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the theory of communication, translation 
processes and translations themselves can indeed be conceived prima facie as 
instances of communication or communicational bids, but this by no means 
explains how and under which presuppositions this should be the case. Decisive 
here are the different stringent requirements of each respective concept of transla- 
tion and communication, about which both disciplines would have to converse 
in a common discourse. More recent developments, which have also influenced 
theories of communicative action in social theory, seek to win ‘translation’ as an 
innovative formulation with which to better be able to analyze the complexity, 
processes of differentiation, and relations of communication within modern soci- 
eties (Renn 2006, 2014). Translation in this sense is closely linked to the explicita- 
tion of implicit knowledge and implicit normativity. And yet this is not merely a 
matter of linguistic processes but of operations analogous to translation between 
functional systems and contexts of action, for instance, whenever the structures 
and selected meanings in the one context are to be made available for another 
context through processes of translation. 
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3. ‘Communication as a concept in translation studies (JH) 


I largely agree with the concept of communication as it was set out by Jens 
Loenhoff in Section 2 above. In translation studies, we are certainly also con- 
cerned with the communicative use of language in certain contexts, and not only 
with linguistic forms as such. However, translation, of its nature, provides access 
to something, some message, that already exists, and it is therefore always in prin- 
ciple secondary communication. Normally, a communicative event happens just 
once. With translation, on the other hand, a communicative event is ‘reduplicated’ 
for persons originally prevented from participating in, or appreciating, the original 
communicative event. 

Translation can be defined as a process of replacing a text in one language by 
a text in another. A text is understood as never just a sum of its parts, and when 
words and sentences are used in communication, they combine to ‘make mean- 
ing’ in different ways. In translation, it is thus always the text as a communicative 
whole that is replaced in a different language for a different context. 

In translation there is always both a certain orientation backwards to the 
message of the original or source text and an orientation forwards towards how 
similar texts are conceived and written in the target language. So translation can 
be characterized by a double-bind relationship. The orientation backwards in the 
process of translation refers to the central requirement that the content ofa trans- 
lation should match the content of the original. This ‘sameness’ of meaning in 
the original and its translation is known as semantic equivalence. In the forward 
orientation in translation, however, one needs to consider another, much more 
important kind of equivalence, ie., pragmatic or functional equivalence, which 
involves issues of conventionalized communicative style, audience design, level 
of formality, register, genre, and so on. 

The process of translation can be said to involve two major phases: in the first 
phase the original text has to be understood and interpreted as a discourse, and 
in the second phase this interpretation has to be rendered in another language to 
fit another context. So the resulting translation text is not so much a reproduc- 
tion of the original as the rendering of an interpreted version of it: the transla- 
tional process is thus as follows: text 1 (original) - discourse interpretation — text 
2 (translation). 

As opposed to communication studies, which, as I understand it, is a much 
broader field of inquiry, translation studies focusses more narrowly and con- 
cretely on Intercultural Communication. Translation is never only a linguistic 
act, it is always also a cultural and intercultural one: It is an act of communica- 
tion across cultures. Translation necessarily involves both language and culture, 
simply because the two cannot really be separated. In translation studies, we see 
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language as invariably culturally embedded. Language both expresses and shapes 
cultural reality, and the meanings of linguistic items in a text can only be properly 
understood and interpreted when considered together with the cultural context 
in which these linguistic items are used. In the process of translation, not only 
the two languages but also the two cultures come into contact, and it is in this 
sense that translating is a form of intercultural communication. So the translator 
links the original text in its cultural context to the target cultural communicative- 
cultural conditions. The more the original and target cultural frameworks differ, 
the more important is the cultural work a translator has to do. 

Over and above paying attention to the two cultural contexts involved in acts 
of translation, a translator will take account of the more immediate ‘context of 
situation (Malinowski 1923) in which a text is embedded. With regard to this 
more local ‘micro’-context, the translator has to deal with questions as to who 
wrote the text, when and why, and who is now addressed and will read it, and 
for what purpose. These crucial questions are reflected in how the text is written, 
understood, interpreted, rendered in the target language, received and read, and 
how intercultural understanding is achieved in the act of translation. 

The link between intercultural understanding (which is the conceptual basis 
of intercultural communication) and functional equivalence (which, as pointed 
out above, is the conceptual basis of translation) is highlighted when we consider 
the concept of the ‘dilated speech situation’ (Ehlich 1984). According to Ehlich, 
the main function of any ‘text’ is its role as an ‘agent of transmission’ of a message 
providing a bridge between speaker and hearer who are not at the same place at 
the same time. It is a text’s role as a sort of ‘communication messenger’ that makes 
it possible for the hearer to receive the speaker's linguistic action despite the diver- 
gence of the production and reception situations. Through such a ‘transmission’ 
carried out by a text, the original speech situation becomes ‘dilated’. Because a 
speaker knows that her message will be ‘passed on’, she adapts her formulation 
accordingly, i.e. makes a ‘text’ out of her linguistic action. This situation also holds 
for any act of written communication which is the object of study in communica- 
tion studies. The notion of the ‘dilated speech situatior’ is highly relevant for trans- 
lation, but translation is further characterized by a specific rupture of the original 
speech situation resulting from the linguistic barrier between original author and 
final reader that can only be bridged by translation. 

Besides the general feature of the dilation of the speech situation in translation, 
another characteristic of this mediating communicative action is that it is essen- 
tially a reflective activity - much more so than ‘normal’ monolingual communica- 
tive action. Reflection is here aimed at the achievement of functional equivalence. 
On account of this inherent reflective nature, translation has an important poten- 
tial for intercultural communication and intercultural understanding. 
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4. Common research interests 
4.1 Jens Loenhoft 


The relationship and the mutual exchange between communication studies and 
translation studies can initially be arranged according to three aspects, namely, 
(a) in the context of the construction of theory and concepts, (b) with respect to 
common research interests, and (c) with regard to the relationship between theory 
and praxis. 


a. Up to now, the exchange between communication studies and translation 
studies in the context of basic research was only characterized by an occasional, 
case to case interest, although both disciplines could clearly profit more from one 
another. In contrast to communication studies, which already begins with the 
pre-linguistic coordination of action or communication among speakers of the 
same language, theoretical constructions in translation studies seem to select for 
good reasons the difference between individual languages, including the images 
of the world incorporated by them, as their object-constituting point of inquiry. 
Such a consciousness of difference, as has developed within translation studies 
through the reception of poststructuralist approaches and postcolonial studies, 
distinguishes it from those sections of communication studies for which ‘agree- 
ment, ‘consensus’, ‘cooperation’, or ‘shared background knowledge’ have for a long 
time set the tone. Approaches critical of consensus and skeptical toward simpli- 
fying descriptions of the process of translation (Dizdar 2007, 2009, 2012; Heller 
2011, 2013; Reif$/Vermeer 1984; Vermeer 1978, 1996), as well as reflections on 
the function, extents and effects of translations within social contexts (Cronin 
2003; Toury 1980, 1995; Hermans 1999, 2007), which have expanded the focus 
beyond didactic questions concerning effective translation and interpretation and 
have thereby contributed to an increased reflexivity within the theory of transla- 
tion, would be valuable interlocutors for communication studies, were they to 
be received and discussed by it. After all translation is addressed not only with 
respect to the criteria of comprehensibility of an objective observer but as a struc- 
ture of meaning constituted dependent upon perspective and with its own social 
criteria of validity. This is part and parcel of an analytically motivated distancing 
from highly charged normative concepts which correspond to comparable motifs 
within theoretical constructions in communication studies. The latter follows 
the conviction that misunderstanding and talking at cross-purposes are, despite 
missing the goals and purposes of agreement, nonetheless to be understood as 
real communication (Luhmann 1984; Ungeheuer 1987). Although there would 
be much to do with regard to the question as to what extent translation can be 
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conceptually reconstructed as communication and communication as translation, 
the discussion of object-constituting basic concepts in communication studies and 
in translation studies, in contrast to other disciplines in the human sciences, such 
as philosophy and sociology, has only been perpetuated and institutionalized to 
a certain extent. 


b. Numerous points of overlap and common research interests surely arise in par- 
ticular in the context of communication across cultural borders. Communication 
studies could profit above all from the awareness of problems and results in trans- 
lation studies where linguistic differences disturb or structure communication. 
The specific semanticity of linguistic means of communication is notoriously 
underestimated by those sections of communication studies which concentrate 
more on the social and institutional frameworks of communication. Translation 
studies are of great relevance for research on intercultural communication because 
of their institutionalized attention for linguistic borders and their professional 
sensibility for the importance of correctness and appropriateness of linguistic 
usage (House 2012; House & Rehbein 2004). They contribute to the research field 
because of their interest in those forms of cultural difference which are manifest in 
linguistic practices and objectifications, which disturb the process of communica- 
tion on the level of the increase of semantic precision or through the correspond- 
ing competencies of the participants. Research on interpersonal communication 
does indeed recognize language as the most refined means of communication 
and verbal interaction as the dominant form of communicative praxis, and yet 
the ascertainment of the relevance of specific linguistic dimensions of the process 
of imparting knowledge has received too little attention outside of the linguistic 
analysis of conversation. 

That branch of communication studies primarily concentrated on public com- 
munication and mass media has only in recent years started to study border-cross- 
ing processes of communication, transnational publics, or international journalism. 
Research on translation can here contribute to revealing important and neglected 
connections. For with the increase of transactions across borders it becomes clearer 
to what extent communication bids can only reach their addressees through trans- 
lation. Occasions for communication motivate processes of translation which 
thereby constitute an independent and highly relevant class among the entire con- 
ditions for the realization of communication.” To the degree to which processes of 
translation obtain increasing significance in the context of mass communication, of 


2. Toury had already expressed this in his reflections on the function of the “initiating system” 
(1980: 16). 
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the production and reception of news, of scientific communication, of literary com- 
munication or of communication in the context of law, politics and the economy, 
relationships of communication on the one hand and processes of translation and 
their effects on the other form two sides of the same coin.3 

In contrast, research on conversation has for quite some time already been 
investigating verbal interaction under conditions of linguistic difference and inter- 
actively constituted limits of meaning.4 Communication studies and translation 
studies can primarily profit from one another in the field of research on com- 
munity interpreting. The exact identification of structural features of particular 
situations of communication, the specifics of communicative roles, of patterns of 
narration specific to milieu and culture, or of institutionally differently distributed 
powers of communication and interpretation among participants are topics of 
common interest (Bahadir 2004, 2007; Grbic/Péllabauer 2008; Kainz et al. 2011; 
Pochhacker et al. 2015; Péllabauer 2015). The same is true for questions about 
the perceptive accessibility and multimodality in the translation setting or the 
adaptive capacities of participants in a highly altered organization of conversation 
which deviates from routinized everyday praxis. The situated treatment of the 
interpreter as from case to case present and absent, his or her addressing, or the 
distribution of the attention of actors are all objects whose suitability for common 
research is immediately evident. At the same time those operations would provide 
the opportunity to apply the methods and procedures of multimodal interaction 
analysis developed in communication studies, to optimize them and accommo- 
date them to the needs of translation studies. The at present dynamically devel- 
oping research on conversation, which for decades has merely been preoccupied 
with linguistic dimensions of interaction, has in recent years turned its attention 
to the multimodality of communication and extended it to the relevant forms of 
embodiment.> The research on community interpreting in particular could benefit 
from these developments and the related awareness of problems in the theory of 
interaction. Both have increasingly taken up the entire cultural and interactive 
complexity of this specific type of interaction.® 


3. On this, see for instance Bielsa/Bassnett (2009), Davier (2012), Valdeon (2012), van Doorslaer 
(2010). 


4. Representative for numerous other studies is, for instance, Biihrig et al. (2009), Giinthner 
et al. (2001), Kotthoff/Spencer-Oatey (2007). 


5. See for instance Jewitt (2009), Miiller et al. (2013), Streeck et al. (2011). 


6. This has been proven by studies inspired by conversation analysis in the research on inter- 
preters/translators and multilingual interaction (e.g., Apfelbaum 1999, 2004; Blommaert 2001; 
Braun 2004; Brunette et al. 2003; Pochacker/Shlesinger 2005; Wadensjé 2001). 
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c. Success and effectiveness of the processes of communication are matters which 
have occupied communication studies for a long time. Nevertheless, the rela- 
tionship between theoretical assertions about communication and the results 
of empirical research on the practical success of communication is, contrary to 
everyday views and desires, extremely precarious. Clear from the start is that 
no immediate guidelines can be deduced from the axioms of communications 
theory, because the levels of theoretical validity for participant and observer 
perspectives are completely heterogeneous. On the one hand, it is not possible 
to derive from generalized and abstract theoretical axioms which utterances 
are understandable and which forms of communicative action are appropriate, 
because these truth claims cannot be calculated in accordance with the indexical- 
ity of social situations and their practical and normative standards.” On the other 
hand, producers and recipients of communicational bids constitute a community 
of semantic gain, which renders the success of communication as a common 
undertaking among the partners in communication and thereby burdens the 
process of symbolic interaction with contingencies. Communication studies and 
translation studies may in this respect, however, be confronted with comparable 
theoretical and practical problems. 


4.2 Juliane House 


a. As regards the construction of theory and concepts that might be beneficial for 
both communication studies and translation studies, it needs to be emphasized 
again that translation can be conceptualized as both intercultural communication 
and re-contextualisation, and as such the conceptual work undertaken in trans- 
lation studies by scholars such as e.g. Biihrig et al. (2009), House (2006, 2012), 
Cheung (2014) and Guillot (2014) are potentially fruitful and relevant for com- 
munication studies research as well. In many translation studies we can see the 
inextricable nexus between language and culture and the necessity of applying a 
so-called ‘cultural filter (House 2016). In fact, the concept of a ‘cultural filter’ (now 
often also referred to as ‘localization’) can certainly be usefully applied in com- 
munication studies as well. The cultural filter is a construct with which one can 
capture, describe and explain similarities and differences in communicative styles 
in the source and target cultures. With the use of a cultural filter, the translator 
takes account of cultural specificity accommodating for sociocultural norms in 


7. However, it is not always considered this way within Translation Studies: “It should be 
expected of a theory of translating that it is able to develop unequivocal criteria that make 
translations assessable according to objective standards.” (Kalina 2002: 38) 
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conventions of text production and reception, and communicative preferences. 
The cultural filter is thus the means by which the translator ‘compensates for’ 
cultural specificity. Cultural filtering is particularly important in a certain type 
of translation: Covert Translation. In covert translation, the translator sets out to 
re-create a functionally equivalent speech event re-producing the function the 
original has in its linguistic-cultural framework. Due to the application of a cul- 
tural filter, a covert translation often results in a very real cultural distance from its 
original text. As true functional equivalence is here aimed at, major changes of the 
text may be freely undertaken by the translator, which is why covert translations 
are often received as though they were original texts. 

The situation is very different in the case of overt translation, where only a 
type of ‘second-level functional equivalence’ is aimed at. This type of transla- 
tion is embedded in a new discourse world in the target culture, but at the same 
time the original’s discourse world is co-activated both by the translator and the 
final recipients. The translation text is here changed as little as possible (given the 
constraints of a new language) to allow members of the target linguistic-cultural 
community to appreciate the function the original has in its original context. In 
overt translation, the translator will therefore quite ‘overtly’ produce a text which 
permits linguistically and culturally different persons to gain an impression of 
the impact the original has on source culture recipients. Here we can speak with 
some justification of genuine cultural transfer. Transfer is here understood in the 
sense of Weinreich (1953), i.e. as an outcome of a contact situation that results 
in deviations from the target linguistic-cultural norms through the influence of 
another linguaculture. In overt translation, cultural transfer is often noticeable as 
a deliberate jarring deviation of the translation from target cultural norms. 

Concepts like the cultural filter, covert and overt translation types developed 
by one of the authors of this chapter may well be usefully employed in those 
branches of communication studies that deal with international communication, 
multilingual communication and globalized communication. 


b. Common research interests in the fields of translation studies and communica- 
tion studies might lie in pursuing (contrastive) pragmatic and discourse studies 
that may enlighten translators and communicators as to the nature of communica- 
tive preferences both inside a particular linguaculture and across different lingua- 
cultures. The recent work by Ian Mason (2014) on a social perspective to discourse 
and translation is highly relevant here for both disciplines. Mason rightly suggests 
that the micro-study of discourse and discourse strategies can contribute impor- 
tant evidence of what is actually going on in the process of communication and 
translation. 
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Another strand of research in translation studies that will surely be of interest 
to scholars working in communication studies is politeness and impoliteness. (cf. 
e.g. Watts 2003; Kadar & Haugh 2013; Culpeper 2011, and see House 1998 who 
investigated the relevance of politeness theory to translation). 

Further, a common research interest may be the field of globalization and in 
particular the ever increasing use of English as a lingua franca. Scholars in this 
new field of inquiry (cf. e.g. Knapp and Meierkord 2002; Seidlhofer 2011; House 
2013; Mackenzie 2014) have looked at how interactants in English as a lingua 
franca discourse, for all of whom English is not their mother-tongue creatively 
exploit the English language for their very own communicative purposes. I would 
suspect that the relationship between communication studies and English as a lin- 
gua franca is also of relevance and might be examined more closely in the future. 


c. In both translation studies and communication studies, the relationship 
between theory and practice is necessarily a close one. In translation studies, theo- 
ries of communicative and functional equivalence have been made applicable to 
translators’ tasks, both in suggesting useful, inter-subjectively valid procedures 
for analyzing texts in a variety of different genres and for assessing the quality 
of translations according to plausible and transparent criteria. Such attempts in 
translation studies are surely also of potential importance for communication 
studies. 


5. Concluding remarks 


Both disciplines are concerned with semiotic practices that are situated and struc- 
tured by social and cultural contexts or constitute, perpetuate and modify such 
contexts. Translation studies and communication studies share common research 
interests particularly in those fields that examine the understanding and trans- 
formation of meaning across cultural borders and analyze those forms of the 
coordination of action that only exist through intercultural communication and 
translation. Through interdisciplinary collaboration, communication research 
could overcome its currently rather weak sensitivity toward the difference of indi- 
vidual languages and its increasing relevance. Thus, the substantial research evi- 
dence from contrastive pragmatics and discourse studies which have already been 
successfully integrated into translation studies might usefully be adapted to enrich 
the conceptual apparatus of communication studies. In turn, translation studies 
can sharpen its understanding of the internal complexity of communication and 
participate in the development of methods through dialogue with communica- 
tion studies. Concerning the basic conceptual repertoire constitutive for objects of 
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investigation (apart from ‘translation’ and ‘communication, e.g. ‘language’, ‘action, 
‘intentionality’, ‘inter-subjectivity’, ‘culture’, etc.), there are numerous convergences 
of interest in the field of theoretical research. At stake here are the ways in which 
translation can be conceived of as communication and, vice versa, communica- 
tion as translation as well as which relations of conceptual inclusion and exclusion 
can be derived from that relation. Beyond that, two kinds of evidence shed light 
on the mutual illumination (and perhaps also dependence) of translation studies 
and communication studies. On the one hand, it is the primary motive to real- 
ize communicative relations that can only be enacted and perpetuated through 
translation (for instance as requirement or intensification of scientific, economic, 
and political collaboration). In this case, communicative relations can only be 
established with the help of translation, which renders translational competency 
as the crucial precondition of communicative relations. In particular, the concern 
in translation studies about the increasing number of translations from and into 
English as a lingua franca in many professional genres in a globalized world might 
be usefully picked up in research agendas in communication studies. On the other 
hand, translations trigger and stimulate specific processes of communication. In 
this respect, translations, for example, of academic, political, and literary texts 
facilitate communication that would not have taken place without such transla- 
tions. Questions of the goal-orientation and motivation of translational action as 
well as of the scope, predictability and non-intentional effects of communicative 
action would not only have to be dealt with in collaborative research, but would 
also foster an examination and sharpening of their concepts. 
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This chapter presents a collaboration between a sociologist and a translation 
scholar. Reflecting on the transdisciplinarity of translation and interpreting 
studies, the authors highlight differences, similarities and connections between 
this ‘interdiscipline’ and sociology. It starts with a record of the relationships 
between sociology and translation studies, moving to a reflection on the rela- 
tionship between research and practice, then it focuses on social constructivism 
as a potential bridge. In particular, it analyses the contributions of actor- 
network theory and social systems theory. The chapter culminates with the 
question of the combinability of social theories. 


Keywords: transdisciplinarity, socio-constructivism, interpreter-mediated 
interaction, actor-network theory, social systems theory, agency 


1. Objectives and approach 


This chapter is the result of a collaboration between a sociologist and a transla- 
tion scholar. Specialised in social systems theory, Claudio Baraldi has developed 
since the early 2000 an expertise in the analysis of interpreter-mediated interac- 
tion in Italian healthcare institutions. Trained in literary and translation studies, 
Héléne Buzelin has studied translation in the publishing industry, focusing on 
the social dimension of the translation process and its relation to editorial prac- 
tices. She borrowed concepts and methods from field as well as actor-network 
theories. Although working in different languages (Italian and French), in dif- 
ferent academic cultures (Europe and North America), from different disciplin- 
ary backgrounds (sociology and literary studies), and on partly different objects 
(interpreting and written translation) the researchers share an inclination for 
socio-constructivist approaches. Their research also led them to cross various 
disciplines. Reflecting on the interdisciplinary issues raised by the editors of the 
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volume, this chapter highlights differences, similarities and connections between 
Translation and Interpreting Studies (further on called TS) and sociology. It starts 
with a record of the relationships between sociology and TS, then focuses on social 
constructivism! as a potential bridge and culminates with the question of the com- 
binability of social theories. 


2. The emergence of translation as a social object 


The need to approach translation/interpreting practices in relation to the wider 
environment in which they take place was felt from the early seventies. However, 
it is only twenty years later or so that sociological concepts and frameworks have 
become more widely used in TS. This development, often referred to as the “socio- 
logical turn’, has been amply documented (Chesterman 2006; Wolf 2007; Buzelin 
2013). From the specific viewpoint of translation studies, the rise of a “sociologi- 
cal eye” can be explained in various ways. First, as a logical step in the expansion 
of the discipline, which unit of analysis gradually extended from text to context. 
Second, as a way of bringing diversity and new research avenues and positions. 
Third, as a growing awareness of the role that translation play in the dynamics of 
any society and across societies. But before this recent development, translation had 
been largely disregarded by the social sciences. Some scholars argue that this long- 
lasting lack of interest for translation had to do, at least partly, with the nationalistic 
agendas that have underlined the development of those sciences (Simeoni 2005). 
The late appearance of translation within the social sciences can also be seen 
as part of more complex ways of selecting topics and issues in social sciences. 
Social sciences have often given primary importance to macro-social aspects, 
which involve a selected range of participants in power dynamics, markets, legal 
systems, basic reproductive dynamics of societies, etc. This has also to do with 
epistemological limitations, in particular with the dominant epistemology of 
structuralism (Parsons 1951). Sociological structuralism investigates the basic 


1. Dubar (2007) identifies four major trends in contemporary sociology, each providing a dif- 
ferent answer to the question of the agent/structure relationship. Sociologies of determination 
assume that understanding social structure is key to explaining human practices. Sociologies 
of action refuse determinist modes of explanation and give more importance to actors than 
to the systems to which they belong. Constructivist sociologies assume “that social actions are 
part of a constructed social world whose shape results from previous actions” (Dubar 2007:735, 
my translation). Sociologies of identities, challenge the actor/system frame by insisting on the 
fragmented, unstable and hybrid nature of social identities. (See Buzelin 2013: 196-210). The 
first three categories correspond, approximately, to the three sociological “models” explained in 
chapters seven, eight and nine of Tyulenev (2014). 
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social structures, ignoring the social construction of many practices, apparently 
less relevant as “interactional”. Some eminent sociologists have stated that inter- 
actions are the bulk of societies (Blumer 1969; Heritage 1987). In any case, one 
could argue, following Goffman (1967, 1969), that interactions are important in 
at least some fields and for some aspects that have been ignored by social sciences 
for a long time. Interpreting is certainly among these aspects (Wadensj6 1998) 
and translation as well. 

Another reason for the late appearance of translation within the social sci- 
ences is that for a long time interpreters and translators have been considered 
simple “machines”. Thus, they have been analysed in their internal functioning, 
rather than for their social practices. The idea of an ideal or perfect (although 
admittedly impossible) transmission of information guided the reflection on their 
work. This reflection excluded translation from the field of unpredictable social 
practices that can give birth to social constructions and change. This has prob- 
ably been influenced by a more general epistemology of “control”, which aimed to 
understand and sometimes determine the significance of ordered process. Early 
contributions and linguistic approaches such as those of Nida (1964), Catford 
(1965) or Wilss (1982) attempted to develop models of the translation process that 
rested on this very assumption of a fluid transmission of meaning, the translator 
acting as a conduit. Within Descriptive Translation Studies (DTS), the dominant 
model has long been a systemic one and the epistemology was rather determin- 
istic, not so say positivist (Crisafulli 2002). The focus was put on the search for 
objective translation norms and laws that would not only explain, but that would 
also allow to predict, translation practices. 

An important change originated from the combined action of two approaches 
that gave more importance to the complex nuances of social processes. On the one 
hand, social constructionism in sociology (Luhmann 1995) and social psychology 
(Gergen 1999). On the other, the new emphasis on cultural and linguistic diversity 
in TS (e.g., Cronin 2006) and studies on intercultural communication (e.g., Zhu 
2014). Hence, TS developed an increasing and fruitful interest in interpreting and 
translation as social practices. Several developments have contributed to widen 
the horizon. Cultural studies introduced a different and broader conception of 
translation as displacement and transformation. This led TS to emphasize how 
translation contributes to build cultural images and collective identities, its effects 
on the representation of the self and other, its active role in processes of political/ 
cultural domination or emancipation. Also, case studies in translation history have 
paid more attention to the complexity and diversity of processes of linguistic/cul- 
tural transfer as well as to the diversity of agents involved in those processes (e.g. 
Delisle and Woodsworth 1995; Pym 1998, 2009). As a result, the situatedness and 
partial nature of any translation was increasingly felt. The deeply rooted idea of 
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translation as an unproblematic transfer of meaning and the metaphor of transla- 
tors and interpreters as invisible channels were called into question (see Venuti 
1995; Robinson 1998; Simeoni 1998b, 2001; Wadensj6 1998; Davidson 2000). 
Hence, one could argue that the move toward the study of translation as a social 
practice within TS is partly (though not entirely) related to the wider epistemo- 
logical shift that took place in the social sciences. The call for an agent-oriented 
approach to the practice and the study of translation was made in the mid-nineties 
(Simeoni 1995). Twenty years later, it has been largely answered, at least if we judge 
by the way the concept of agency spread within the discipline? (see Buzelin 2011). 
Against this background, however, with few exceptions (Bourdieu 2002; 
Sapiro and Heilbron 2002a, 2002b), there does not seem to be an interest in TS on 
the part of sociology, if “sociology” is interpreted as a specific discipline. Recently, 
Tyulenev (2014) has analysed a range of sociological theories and approaches that, 
from his point of view, could be used to study translation. His thesis is that a com- 
bination of sociological theories, linking micro and macro sociological analysis, is 
necessary to study the important relation between translation and society. In his 
perspective, he shows the relevance of many social and cultural aspects for under- 
standing translation (and less evidently interpreting). However, none of the very 
large number of sociologists mentioned by Tyulenev has shown any interest in 
translation, although some of them have been used in TS (see below). The bound- 
aries of sociology as a discipline, as they are fixed by educational and research 
institutions, do not include translation. On the other hand, as a relatively younger 
discipline, TS borrowed many concepts, methods and frameworks from other dis- 
ciplines such as linguistics, psychology, anthropology and more recently sociology. 
Protection of disciplinary boundaries, and of the related mainstream theoretical, 
methodological and empirical interests, may explain the persisting lack of socio- 
logical research on translation. Interest in translation may be improved by opening 
the boundaries of sociology as a “discipline” This means doing interdisciplinary 
research, where “interdisciplinary” means connection among different theories, 
thus substituting the interest in specific topics to that in a specific discipline. 


2. On October 2014, the Translation Studies Bibliography (Gambier & van Doorslaer 2014) 
showed 162 entries under the keyword agency, 154 of which were published after 1999. In view 
of those developments, some have recently proposed to create a new subfield coined “translator 
studies” (Chesterman 2009). However, although catchy, this expression is problematic and con- 
fusing since analysing translation from the perspective of its actors - be they humans, machines, 
a combination of both, socio-technical networks etc. - is a partly different as well as a much 
broader and ambitious programme than “studying translators’, unless we specify “translators in 
the act of translating” and/or redefine what we mean by “translator” which has not really been 
done. In fact, this recent proposal has the effect of narrowing rather than expanding the agent- 
oriented perspective that developed in TS for the past twenty-years. It may even offer, to some 
extent, an argument against this perspective (see Tyulenev 2014: 122). 
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3. On the use of social theories in translation studies 


We argued that the recent, though still timid, interest in translation within the 
social sciences could be partly related to a redefinition of disciplinary boundar- 
ies. This redefinition was based on mixed theoretical approaches and to a wider 
shift away from “epistemologies of control”. The importation of the concepts of 
field and habitus within DTS, which fostered lively debates, was a sign of this shift 
in paradigm (see in particular Simeoni 1998a; Gouanvic 1999; Sela-Sheffy 2005; 
Inghilleri 2005; Vorderobermeier 2014). Applied to translators, the concept of 
habitus, which aimed to overcome the opposition between agent and structure,3 
was felt as a way to account for both the reproduction and diversity of translation 
practices in a finer and less deterministic way. As to the analysis of literary transla- 
tion, the notion of field was felt as more likely to take into account the actual social 
practices and conflicts underlying literary exchanges through translation than the 
model of the (poly)system that had thus far prevailed.4 

Actor-Network Theory (ANT) also appeared as a valuable framework to TS 
(see Buzelin 2005; Folaron and Buzelin 2007). Its strength lies, at one level, in the 
fact that it enables to account for the hybridity of the translation agency.> More spe- 
cifically, it invites us to consider the diversity of actors involved in the production of 
a translation, including non-human ones, and to do so while avoiding technological 
determinism.® But at a broader level, ANT changes radically the status of transla- 
tion that, from an object to be studied and explained, becomes an explanatory 
factor or a way to approach any object. In fact, to our knowledge, none of the advo- 
cates of ANT ever tackled the issue of interlingual or even intersemiotic translation. 


3. Bourdieu defines the concept as a “durably installed generative principle of regulated impro- 
visations, produc[ing] practices which tend to reproduce the regularities immanent in the objec- 
tive conditions of the production of their generative principle, while adjusting to the demands 
inscribed as objective potentialities in the situation. [...]” (Bourdieu 1977: 78-79) 


4. However, Even Zohar stressed the commonalities and potential bridges between polysystem 
theory and Bourdieu’s sociology (see Even-Zohar 1990: 1-6; 27-51). For a discussion on the 
limits of polysystem theory, see Hermans (1999: 117-119). 


5. Hybridity is understood here as the mixing of categories that have been traditionally 
opposed, such as nature/culture, object/subject, human/machine, text/context etc. In ANT hyb- 
ridation also refers to the process of interpreting one’s interests into another actor’s “language’, 
where the actor is any entity, human or nonhuman, collective or individual, that can connect 
with another actor and become part of semiotic network. 


6. Along the same line, Andrew Pickering’s conception of agency (which could be described as 
a variation on the one developed by the founders of Actor-Network theory) was more recently 
highlighted for its potential to account for the role of technology in translation practices (see 
Olohan 2011). 
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Although it has been subject to much criticism (see Gingras 1995), this framework 
appears as a rather productive, emancipating but also puzzling one for translation 
researchers. Another social theory that has been suggested as a potentially fruitful 
one for analysing translation practices is Niklas Luhmann’s Social Systems Theory 
(SST). It was introduced mainly through the work of Theo Hermans (1999: 137- 
144, 2007), Hans Vermeer (2006) and Sergey Tyulenev (2009, 2012, 2014). 

Following Social Systems Theory (Luhmann 1995), interpreting can be defined 
as a specialised communication process, more precisely as an interaction system, 
which is based on a particular social structure. In research on interpreting, this 
basic social structure (or “coding”) allows the promotion of active participation 
as a basis of mutual understanding: interpreters can provide mutual understand- 
ing only if they promote participants’ active contributions to the interaction. 
Moreover, interpreter-mediated interactions are included in more complex social 
systems (healthcare system, legal system, etc.), therefore there is a mutual influ- 
ence between interpreting and these social systems. 

This sociological perspective differs from that of TS. Hermans suggested to 
define the primary social structure (coding) of translation as one of “produc- 
ing representations of anterior discourses across semiotic boundaries” (Hermans 
1999: 142). Tyulenev (2009) defines this social structure as one of mediation 
between interacting systems, observing translation on the boundary between 
different social systems. The diversity of definitions of the social structure (and 
corresponding function) of interpreting/translation, based on the same theoreti- 
cal background could reflect a broader difference between TS and sociological 
perspectives. Theoretical approaches in TS may be interested in the ways in which 
translation can represent previous discourses or mediate between systems. The 
sociological perspective may be more interested in the way in which translation is 
produced as a specialised autopoietic social system, i.e, a system that continuously 
reproduces communication through communication. This reproduction is based 
on interpreters’ actions that achieve other participants’ mutual understanding by 
promoting these participants’ contributions to communication. In this latter per- 
spective, interpreting as a social system has its own basic structure, which regards 
the production of communication. Hence, on the one hand interpreting cannot 
represent other communications, but it is communication that contributes to the 
reproduction of a system of communication. On the other hand, it does not medi- 
ate between systems either but it is a specific social system. Interpreting, as specific 
social system, achieves a specific function, i.e. promoting active participation, and 
from this function originates its structure. Therefore, the theoretical problem, in 
this sociological perspective, is finding the function of a system of interpreting, 
rather than finding the function of interpreting in mediating between different 
systems. This analysis can also be extended to written translation (see below). 
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Insistence on autopoiesis of social systems provoked much criticism towards 
SST. In particular, SST was criticised for its anti-humanistic vision of the social 
world. Tyulenev (2012:5-7) simply dismisses this criticism as a mere expres- 
sion of bigotry and as a misinterpretation of Luhmann’s thought, but the issue is 
more complex. It is true that SST observes social construction as a consequence 
of reproduction of communication in social systems, rather than as individual 
participants’ co-construction. In other words, communication is not produced by 
individual actions, e.g. by interpreters’ actions; it is produced in a self-referential 
and autopoietic network of communications, in which each communication refers 
to another communication. Individuals are important, as they act and understand 
in communication, but they do not produce nor control communication. 

Now, the concept of agency, which, as we have seen, has a relevant status in TS, 
suggests the importance of individual participation in communication systems. 
SST does not emphasize this participation. However, it explains the relevance of 
individual participation in two ways. Firstly, it explains the importance of actions 
in communication. Different ways of “designing” (Heritage & Clayman 2010) 
actions promote different ways of communicating. Following Giddens (1984) and 
Harré & van Langenhove (1999), agency can be understood as a way of partici- 
pating that shows availability of choices of action, so that a specific action is one 
among various possibilities of acting. Availability of individual choices of action, 
e.g. interpreters’ choices of translating and how translating, introduces unpre- 
dictable consequences in communication systems, influencing their production. 
With their actions, interpreters influence the way of reproducing communication. 
Secondly, it explains that communication systems influence individual participa- 
tion. In particular, communication systems can produce different conditions for 
individual availability of choices of action, e.g. interpreters can only decide the way 
of translating in the context of previous communication. In interpreter-mediated 
interactions, therefore, interpreters and co-participants (e.g. doctors and patients) 
can both influence the interaction with their choices of action and be influenced 
by the interaction for what concerns their opportunity to choose actions. 

Despite criticism, therefore, a remarkable aspect of SST is that it allows to 
understand that communication processes in social systems are opportunities to 
promote participants’ personal agency, which is, therefore, an important contribu- 
tion to communication systems and, correspondingly, to social change. However, 
SST also suggests that individual agency cannot “determine” social change, as indi- 
vidual contributions are always included in communication networks. To sum up, 
interpreters’ agency defined as “an availability of choices” may be included in SST. 
In this framework, however, interpreters’ agency cannot explain the functioning of 
interpreting as a social system, which is produced through communication. This 
is what makes SST radically different from social theories of action (cf. note 1) but 
in tune with socio-constructivist approaches. 
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4. Relating translation and interpreting as communication systems, 
social practices and objects of research 


As research objects, interpreting and translation have developed rather indepen- 
dently. The programmatic “map” that Holmes (1972) and Toury (1995) had drawn 
for the discipline was clearly biased toward the study of written translation; like- 
wise one the most popular (and long-standing) model in DTS, polysystem theory, 
was essentially used and discussed in relation to the more restricted field of liter- 
ary translation. The discipline soon expanded much beyond the realm of literary 
translation. But the study of interpreting, on the other hand, and more particu- 
larly that of non-professional interpreting (as frequently the case in public service 
interpreting or child language brokering) remained at the margins until recently. 

In a sociological perspective, it may be possible to understand the relations 
and differences between translation and interpreting as communication systems. 
If we look at written translation as interlinguistic communication, it regards the 
production of communication systems, like interpreting. 

The difference between interpreting and written translation is the difference 
between an interaction system and a written communication system. In very 
general terms, this difference primarily regards the degree of negotiation of I/T’s 
action and agency, rather than the problem of understanding. In written transla- 
tion, reduced negotiations with interlocutors determine a much more stable and 
normative type of translation. In particular, in written translation participation in 
communication is much more asymmetrical, as the readers cannot systematically 
interact with the author or the translator. 

The differences between translation and interpreting as social practices are 
particularly noticeable when we compare public service interpreting to literary 
translation. Copyright legislation contributed to normalize book translation prac- 
tices and to confine translators in a subaltern and marginal status (Venuti 1995, 
1998). However, this difference with respect to norms/agency between transla- 
tion and interpreting may be slightly less obvious if move toward more norma- 
tive contexts of interpreting, such as conference interpreting, and less normative 
types of written translation, such as collaborative translation projects involving 
close interactions between authors, translators and editors, non-literary transla- 
tion, fanslation, etc. 

In an overview of the “common grounds between translation and interpreting’, 
Grbi¢ and Wolf (2012) stress the existence of new hybrid forms of linguistic trans- 
fer that undermine the traditional opposition between the two practices, such as 
sight translation, live translation of internet chat etc. They emphasize how the 
study of these forms could help foster more exchanges between translation and 
interpreting studies. They also emphasize how sociological approaches, focused 
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on the analysis of the social interactions involved in translation/interpreting, could 
help bridge the gap. Moreover, the authors contend that whereas a sociology of 
(written) translation already exists, “a ‘sociology of interpreting’ has yet to mater- 
ialize” (Grbi¢ and Wolf 2012:15). Understood from a TS perspective, this state- 
ment probably suggests that within TS sociological approaches have been applied 
to translation first, and only more recently to interpreting. 

From a sociological perspective, this claim is more problematic since, at 
present, neither a “sociology of interpreting” nor a “sociology of translation” as a 
specific type of sociology exist. From this perspective, using the term “sociology” 
may create a misunderstanding, as it evokes an abstract type of discipline, while 
sociology is always applied to specific contexts of empirical analysis (e.g., sociol- 
ogy of professions, sociology of education, sociology of medicine, sociology of 
politics, sociology of law, etc.). The construction of sociological empirical analysis 
to both interpreting and translation would be an important step towards a more 
complex analysis of translation and interpreting, and studies on translation as 
communication processes could help to realise it. So, while sociology of inter- 
preting does not exist, sociological theory and research on interpreting does exist. 
And the same holds for translation. 

If various sociological theories can enrich our understanding of translation 
practices, this particular object can also appear as a challenging one for the theo- 
ries in question. As some have already shown, translation may highlight the limits 
of Bourdieu’s sociology (see for example Simeoni 1998a; Meylaerts 2008). It is a 
challenging object for SST too. In particular, it is challenging to see that commu- 
nication systems can include I/T’s actions, which change the “usual” conditions 
of communication. 

This means analysing as a specific interpreting system, promoting participants’ 
contributions, can change the social system in which interpreting is applied (e.g. 
the healthcare system). On the one hand, interpreting can change the conditions 
of production of a social system (e.g. healthcare system), introducing new struc- 
tural constraints that allow promotion of more active participation (e.g. of migrant 
patients). On the other hand, interpreting can help in achieving the function of 
that social system (e.g. promoting understanding in communication between doc- 
tors and migrant patients). 

In this perspective, interpreting is a communication system that has its func- 
tion in that it is a support for other social systems, promoting the fulfilment of 
their functions. Fulfilling this function, interpreting affects these social systems. 
An open question is if this analysis can be applied to book translation or dubbing. 
This should be explored through empirical research. 
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5. Areflexive relationship between research and practice 


Although they may share research interests and part of their educational/profes- 
sional background, researchers trained in TS and those trained in sociology are 
likely to develop and use frames of reference that are partly different. On the one 
hand, sociologists may not be interested in the ways in which a good and a bad 
translation can be provided. Rather they may be interested in interpreting and 
translation as social processes, as well as in the structures of these processes, affect- 
ing the ways of individual (interpreters’/translators’ speakers /authors’, interlocu- 
tors’/readers’) participation in social interaction. Professional perspectives on the 
meaning of translation can be analysed and discussed through research, e.g. show- 
ing that translation’s neutrality is not possible, explaining what is the meaning of 
translation’s agency, describing the ways in which utterances and texts can be trans- 
lated (or not translated), explaining the effects that different types of translations 
have on interlocutors’ or readers’ participation, etc. Research can clarify limits and 
possibilities of translation’s action and thus they can give effective answers to ques- 
tions about the empirical meaning of translation’s agency, expression of differences 
of perspectives through interpreting/translation, and translation participation in 
social change. These contributions are neither prescriptions nor descriptions of 
what good translation is. Rather, they suggest criteria and ways to observe transla- 
tion as a social phenomenon. Interpreters and translators can use these suggestions 
if they find them interesting and useful. Observing the variety of empirical achieve- 
ments of translation is essential to understand the variety of meanings of forms 
of interpreting and translation, highlighting interpreters’ and translators’ agency. 
On the other hand, there is still a widespread external perception of TS as a 
discipline that is essentially aimed at designing translation methods and defin- 
ing what a good/bad translation is. This perception is partly justified. Indeed, 
not only has this concern for defining good/bad translation dominated the long 
history of translation discourses, but it remains very present. DTS - the branch 
of the discipline within which sociological-oriented research emerged - devel- 
oped in reaction to this prescriptive tradition. For Toury, one of its founders and 
best advocates, to qualify as a scientific discipline, translation research was to be 
empirical, i.e. based on the systematic observation and description of existing 
translations (Holmes 1972; Toury 1985/1995). “Applied” researches likely to be 
more directly relevant to translation professionals as well as translation criticism 
were relegated to a peripheral position, as mere extensions of the field. Yet, if DTS 
did acquire a “pivotal status” within the discipline, the applied branches remained 
important and in some cases (such as the pedagogy of translation and transla- 
tion evaluation) extremely dynamic ones. Parallel to the development of DTS, 
the question of defining what a good/bad translation practice has resurfaced dif- 
ferently in the late nineties, within debates on translation ethics (see for example 
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Berman 1985/1999; Pym 1997; Venuti 1998; Chesterman 2001). Triggered partly 
by the rise of cultural and post-colonial approaches and following the deconstruc- 
tion of principles that had dominated translation practice (such as the ideal of 
translation as a “transparent” and “fluid” representation of an original), this reflex- 
ion led some researches to propose a different ethics of translation, emphasizing 
the translator’s semantic, aesthetic, cultural and political responsibility. Although 
the debates were very fruitful and encouraged a more reflexive approach to the 
study and practice of translation, they also sometimes revealed some contradic- 
tions within contemporary translation theories. 

In an empirically based research, ethics may not be considered a primary 
issue. Like the questions about what “good” translation (and interpreting) is might 
be left to professionals, practitioners. For example, empirical research in interpret- 
ing practice aims, above all, to document the different positions that interpreters 
can take. This leads to question a number of claims about what (good) interpreting 
is, and to question some principles underlying ethical codes (such as that of the 
“neutrality” of the interpreter), principles that are too abstracts and unsustain- 
able in practice. Likewise, empirical as well as hermeneutic research in translation 
studies does not only allow to document (beyond translation norms) the variety of 
translation practices. It can also contribute to show the limits of ethical principles 
defined by translation scholars (both the older and the more recent principles), 
highlighting the impossibility (not to say the danger) to promote a particular eth- 
ics of representation regardless of the context in/for which the translation is pro- 
duced (see for example Lane-Mercier 1997, 1998; Buzelin 2005; Robinson 1997a, 
1997b; Tymoczko 2000). It may also be discussed, in the view of a researcher, if 
professionalism really needs ethics, or if ethics may be a prescriptive constraint 
that can prevent from seeing variability, flexibility and possible changes in ways of 
acting. Can the claim for ethics risk to limit the range of opportunities of action, 
rather than prevent inappropriate actions? A good corpus of empirical descrip- 
tions (and corresponding theoretical explanations) may be a better basis to under- 
stand what works or doesnt work accordingly to professional requirements. In this 
view, the researcher participates only indirectly in debates relating to ethics, by 
providing background analyses and explanations of actual practices. In distancing 
him/herself from particular codes of ethics, such as the principle of neutrality, the 
principle (or illusion) of transparency or its opposite, the ethics of foreignizing 
(developed by Venuti 1995),” researchers do take position and interfere, not so 
much at a pragmatic or programmatic level, but at a more critical one. 


7. Venuti (1995: 81) defines the foreignizing translation approach as “an ethnodeviant pressure 
on [dominant cultural] values [in English] to register the linguistic and cultural differences of 
the foreign text.” It is a translation that aims to foreground the foreignness of the foreign text so 
as to avoid its assimilation to dominant domestic cultural values. 
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As far as ethical debates are important, research can influence them, if it is 
taken seriously. This, however, following social constructivism, is a problem of 
those who participate in these debates. These debates are facilitated as researchers 
are involved in important relationships with practice (e.g., doing training of medi- 
ators and healthcare providers). In TS in particular, the researcher is very likely 
to be also a translation trainer and/or a translation professional. This implies dif- 
ferentiation of tasks and functions, which is very useful for both researchers (who 
can learn from practitioners) and practitioners (who can learn from researchers). 
The learning process may be seen both as a communicative process (as a system 
of training) and as a choice of individuals who can be interested in learning, and 
social systems that organise training. 


6. Comparing socio-constructivist approaches 


Socio-constructivist approaches attempt to come to terms with the agent/structure 
dichotomy. They seem to be an important feature of contemporary social theories, 
as exemplified by the works of scholars such as Bourdieu, Giddens and, as Tyulenev 
(2014) recalls, Lahire. In as much as they refute the micro-macro dichotomy and 
the idea of pre-existing structures, SST and ANT go one step further and stand 
somewhat aside. Different theories sharing this socio-constructivist paradigm can 
be compared and combined. 

In particular, there is a high degree of comparability (and possible dialogue) 
between SST and an approach based on concepts such as translation as transfor- 
mation, network, agent oriented (agency), process oriented. SST shows that the 
analysis of agency does not require cognitive or subjective analysis (this approach 
is also shared by the Positioning Theory; Harré & van Langenhove 1999). It may 
be seen in active participation in social change in interactions and other commu- 
nication processes. Beyond socio-constructivism, one could also see some affini- 
ties between actor-network theory and SST, such as the relation with theories of 
chaos, the largely unpredictable nature of human actions, the importance placed 
on discourse (or communication) in the construction of social structures. 

Indeed, as one its founders explained, ANT “starts from irreducible, incom- 
mensurable, unconnected localities, which then, at a great price, sometimes end 
into provisionally commensurable connections. Through this foreground/back- 
ground reversal [it] has some affinity with the order out of disorder or chaos phi- 
losophy” (Latour 1997). This post-humanist framework assumes that actions are 
largely unpredictable and not always intentional, in as much as they are embedded 
in complex socio-technical networks. Those networks themselves are essentially 
shaped by the production, circulation and combination of multiple “inscriptions” 
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(from electric signals to diagrams, graphics or films, basically any audio, verbal, 
visual signs) that translate the “world into words” (Callon 2006: 168). Hence, 
analysing social practices, in an ANT fashion, largely amounts to analysing how 
those inscriptions proliferate, connect, and get further translated (in the extended 
sense). This is why in this theory semiotics takes on a central role - even an exces- 
sive one according to some (see Pickering quoted in Jensen 2003). 

Likewise, according to SST, the achievement of communication is unpredict- 
able, as each communication is created through an autopoietic network of com- 
munication, in which active participation introduces continuous variations. In 
this autopoietic network, the achievement of each communication is based on 
reference to previous communications, therefore on participants’ unpredictable 
actions. This also implies that change in social systems, i.e. the emergence and 
stabilisation of social structures, is triggered by unpredictable variations intro- 
duced in communicative networks through active participation. Social structures 
only persist until they are reproduced through these communicative networks. 
This implies that structuration of and change in social systems can never be either 
controlled or directed. 

Both these theories also propose a model that gets away with the micro- and 
macro- dichotomy (and spatial metaphors) through which the social world has 
often been apprehended. However, the two also seem to start from radically dif- 
ferent presuppositions about the social world. A strong claim of ANT, for example, 
is the notion of the social world as a “seamless fabric’, “un tissu sans couture”. 
ANT tends to emphasize the fragility if not the inexistence of boundaries. Another 
strong assumption of ANT is the hybridity of the social world and the rejection of 
a number of dichotomies such as human/machine, nature/culture, micro/macro 
etc. In SST, boundaries are important to distinguish the system’s internal com- 
munication processes from the system’s environment. In the case of society, this 
environment includes everything that is not communication (individual think- 
ing, biological and physical phenomena). This is a symbolic boundary, established 
through communication, which allows a social system to recognise this commu- 
nication as its element, as connected with other communication. This recognition 
also requires boundaries between different social systems included in society, to 
identify, e.g. healthcare communication as different from political communica- 
tion. These boundaries are based on social structures, which help to identify what 
communication processes can be included in a particular social system. Social 
structures can be changed and boundaries cannot be fixed. Luhmann does not 
see structure as the basic element of sociality; structures are always functional to 
the reproduction of communication and when structures do not work in orienting 
communication processes, they are removed and substituted. 
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Probably, the two important differences between ANT and SST are that in SST 
(1) a boundary, in the sense above, must be always observed and (2) communica- 
tions, and only communications, are social elements, therefore hybrids are not 
included in the SST. 


7. Different frameworks as distinct and complementary viewpoints 


In discussing how a wide range of social theories could be applied to the analysis 
of translation/interpreting, Tyulenev (2014) insists on the combinability of models, 
recalling that “in the study of sociology in general the tendency is to be guided by 
the logic of the effective study of phenomena under investigation, rather than by the 
logic of the purity of paradigm and/or method” (2014: 119). Indeed, a researcher’s 
commitment is primarily toward an object rather than to a particular theory and, 
to answer a given research question, one needs more often than not to combine dif- 
ferent concepts and methods. Each theory or model can be regarded as a particular 
viewpoint, a narrative that allows to better understand the object. Each has different 
strengths and blind spots, and we need this diversity of viewpoints. For example, 
Bourdieu and Latour, who have generally been presented in oppositional terms, 
could be “unexpected allies” (Buzelin 2005) for translation studies in the sense that 
each framework can highlight what the other leaves in the shadow. For example, 
whereas Bourdieu’s sociology tends to foreground the strength of boundaries and 
how differences are reproduced, Latour’s and ANT will reveal, on the opposite, the 
fragile, transient character of those boundaries and differences. 

TS emerged as a discipline partly by emancipating itself from linguistics, or at 
least by claiming that linguistics alone could not allow to understand this object 
in a comprehensive way. This had the effect to polarize the community of transla- 
tion researchers, opposing those who kept to believe that translation should be 
approached from an essentially linguistic perspective, and those who wanted to 
enlarge the perspective. As Tymoczko (2002: 14) rightly and ironically emphasizes, 
this debate could be regarded as the contemporary equivalent of seventeenth-cen- 
tury scientists who would have defended the exclusive validity of the microscope 
over the telescope (or vice versa). It seems both misguided and ridiculous. And 
yet the reason why Tymoczko dedicated a chapter to this question was because she 
felt that in the early twenty-first-century, this conflict between “textual” analyses 
and “contextual” ones - or more precisely between the linguistic and the cultural/ 
sociological viewpoint — was still undermining the discipline. 

One could add that the common tendency to represent innovations in TS as 
a succession of “turns” does not help either. Today most TS researchers recog- 
nize the necessity to not only accommodate but also connect different perspectives. 
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Borrowing from the works and concepts of sociobiologist Edward O. Wilson, 
Chesterman (2005, 2007) assumes that the strength of TS is consilience, i.e. cut- 
ting across boundaries of disciplines, such as linguistics, cognitive sciences, sociol- 
ogy, and cultural studies. The term “consilience” is used to indicate the search for 
links among disciplines. We could object to this use that, as we have seen above, 
links (and therefore consilience) concern specific theoretical and methodological 
approaches, rather than “disciplines” What is particularly important here is that 
successful construction of links requires collaboration among researchers having 
“different background and different expertise” (Chesterman 2005: 22). For example, 
since the nineties, approaches that use linguistic concepts to analyse texts in rela- 
tion to the social contexts in which they are produced, such as discourse analysis, 
critical discourse analysis, literary socio-criticism, narrative theory, and conversa- 
tion analysis too, have become widely used in TS. Such developments should con- 
tribute - and certainly have already contributed — to erode older existing cleavages. 

The same applies to sociological-oriented research in TS which, as Wolf 
observed, rests on “a cluster of approaches [...] drawing on the works of various 
sociologists” (2007: 13). Now, the question of what and how much can one connect 
different perspectives in a single study is slightly trickier. The answer depends on 
the extent of the differences between the concepts used as well as on the scope of 
one’s research. We identified earlier several areas of overlap and claims that are 
common to various contemporary social theories. However, there may be some 
limitations to combine, in a single study, perspectives that rely on radically dif- 
ferent epistemological grounds. As mentioned before, TS has grown by borrow- 
ing frameworks developed in other, more established disciplines. In this process, 
the theories/concepts in question have been literally decontextualized, and then 
often reinterpreted so as to serve different purposes. Like in any process of trans- 
lation (in the extended sense), this decontextualisation has a good and a down 
side. It can be regarded in some respects as problematic, since it implies a loss of 
background information, but in others as very emancipating, since it opens new 
interpretative avenues or combinations that would not have been possible in the 
context in which the theories originally emerged. 

Contextualisation may prevalently aim at showing the meaning and impor- 
tance of a theoretical approach for specific empirical analyses. Here “empirical” 
does not necessarily mean field research, but also observation of those phenomena 
that have been researched or theorised in other studies. From an epistemologi- 
cal perspective, SST observes that “blind spots” are unavoidable in all theoretical 
approaches. If a scholar uses a theory, it is because she/he is convinced that it works, 
and this makes difficult for her/him to see its limits. If she/he observes some limits 
in applying this theory, and maybe also some limits in its foundations, this does 
not mean that she/he can eliminate the blind spot, as in any case she/he thinks that 
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the theory works. This doesn’t deny the importance of looking at possible limits, 
but sometimes it may be more important to maximise the effort to highlight the 
applications of theories. For example, it is possible to see a number of limitations 
in ANT or SST, but it may generally be preferable to show in which ways they work 
in its application to research fields. There are many opportunities for external criti- 
cal approaches, which will certainly not be discouraged by lack of self-criticism. 
Therefore, an interesting way of achieving complementarity and relations is by 
emphasizing the positive aspects of theoretical approaches. However, in cases of 
collaboration between authors with different approaches, it should be much easier 
to highlight limitations. 

Different approaches and proposals can enrich the debate around translation 
(as well as any other topic). The guiding orientation of disciplines could be the 
enrichment of views, based on serious theoretical (and empirical) research. This 
also means openness to what is surprising and not already seen. What we can 
find dangerous is the collective “falling in love” with a single approach, which 
prevents from opening to a plurality of theoretical contributions. Bourdieu is a 
good example of this “falling in love’, not only in TS. In that respect, TS shows a 
degree of openness to diversity and recombination of theoretical approaches that 
sociology doesn't show. 


8. Improving sociological and interdisciplinary analysis of translation 


An open question is if sociology can become more sensitive to research on 
interpreting and translation, connecting to some theoretical approaches in TS. 
Sociological research on interpreting has been enhanced by studies of interpret- 
ing as social interaction (Davidson 2000; Mason 1999; Wadensjé 1998). Probably, 
sociological research on translation may be inspired by Baker’s work on transla- 
tion as narratives (Baker 2006), and Cronin’s approach to translation as a form of 
micro-cosmopolitanism (Cronin 2006), which may be useful to understand the 
relationship between translation, globalisation, migration and cultural differences. 
Interest in these specialised TS studies is a possible basis for involving sociolo- 
gists. Furthermore, the interdisciplinary work among sociologists and linguists 
can allow the analysis of interpreting in the interaction, which is connected with 
the literature that stresses the importance of language mediation in dialogue inter- 
preting (e.g. Wadensj6 1998; Mason 1999; Davidson 2000; Bolden 2000), and with 
conversation analysis applied in the institutional field (see Heritage and Clayman 
2010). This can enhance interdisciplinary analyses of the use of language in inter- 
preter-mediated interactions (Baraldi & Gavioli 2012). 

The interest of sociology in interpreting can also be based on an interest 
in intercultural communication in general, and in “intercultural mediation” in 
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particular. In Italy, for example, interpreting is widely practised by “intercul- 
tural mediators’, therefore to do sociological research on intercultural mediation 
means to deal with interpreting. This idea is supported by studies in community 
interpreting (e.g. Angelelli 2012; Pochhacker 2008; Wadensjé 1998). A sociolog- 
ical approach can be interested in analysing cultural differences as social con- 
structions, rather than pre-existing structures (see Holliday 2011; Piller 2011; 
Zhu 2014). A social constructivist perspective avoids an “essentialist” position 
(Holliday 2011), which looks at cultural differences and identities as fundamental 
presuppositions of action and communication. Moreover, empirical analysis can 
show that clear-cut cultural differences are not frequently highlighted in inter- 
preter-mediated interactions (Baraldi 2012). In this perspective, interpreting as 
intercultural mediation can be understood acknowledging that: (1) cultural pre- 
suppositions and cultural identities are social constructions in the interaction; 
(2) interactions frequently enhance forms of cultural hybridization, rather than 
fixed cultural identities (Nederveen Pieterse 2004). 

Sociological theoretical approaches, for example based on social systems the- 
ory, Bourdieu’s theory or ANT can lead to analyse social processes in empirical 
research. Moreover, the field of interpreting is intertwined with other fields of 
sociological analysis, for instance doctor-patient communication (e.g. Heritage & 
Maynard 2006) in healthcare systems. In the specific Italian case, this combination 
of factors has produced a wide research project on interpreter-mediated interac- 
tions, in collaboration with the local healthcare services (see Baraldi 2009, 2012; 
Baraldi & Gavioli 2007, 2010, 2014; Gavioli 2012, 2015; Gavioli & Baraldi 2011). 
In this type of research there are two main challenges for a sociological approach. 
The first challenge is the complexity of the “triadic” dimension of the interaction; 
“triadic” does not mean that all that happens in the interaction involves the three 
participants and this makes the analysis more complex. The second challenge is 
the interlinguistic dimension of the interaction. This highlights the complexity 
of interpreting as a communication (interactional) process, and the relationship 
between interpreting and mediation (see Péchhacker 2008). 

As far as book translation is concerned, interdisciplinary initiatives bringing 
together sociologists and translation scholars have also increased for the past ten 
years’ . Within the Centre de sociologie européenne, several research programmes 
on the internationalisation of cultural goods and ideas developed (see Heilbron 
1999, 2001; Heilbron and Sapiro eds. 2002a, 2002b; Sapiro 2008, 2009). This paved 


8. For example, the international conference Translation and Interpreting as a social practice 
(Graz University) and the conference entitled Les contradictions de la globalisation éditoriale 
organized by EHESS-IRESCO (Paris), both held in 2005, brought together TS researchers and 
sociologies. Both events surely contributed to foster more collaboration among experts in TS 
and sociology. 
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the way for more interdisciplinary collaborations even if, as Heilbron (1999) 
recalls, there is no quick and easy move from the study of book translation as a 
cultural-world system to that of actual translation practices. This is why the soci- 
ologist’s viewpoint and that of the translation scholar may be regarded as partly 
different, complementary and mutually enriching. 

The interdisciplinary research programmes and initiatives described above 
exemplify two of the main arguments of the pioneers of translation studies: the 
idea that translation practices are too complex to be apprehended through one 
lens only (see Holmes 1972) and that TS would be best defined as an “interdisci- 
pline” (Chesterman 2002), in which different theoretical approaches can be mixed 
and lead to a more complex and nuanced analysis. They also confirm that the 
study of translation practices is important in itself, but also to better account for 
other social practices to which they are related (such as intercultural communi- 
cation and mediation) and wider issues (such as the dynamics of international 
cultural exchanges, the formation of “world literature”, the role of translation in 
the international circulation of ideas and theories etc.). Against this background, 
the interest in collaboration between linguists, TS scholars and sociologists, and 
the increasing interest in the international context, including this publication, are 
encouraging. 


9g. Conclusion 


From this analysis of the relationships between TS and sociology a few conclusions 
emerge. Firstly, we must acknowledge the discrepancy between the potential value 
of reciprocal enrichments in the relationship between sociology and TS. There is 
presently an asymmetry between the frequent search for sociological explanations 
in TS on the one hand, and the infrequent interest in translation in sociology, on 
the other. This can help sociology to find coherence with its own paradigms in TS, 
but this does not help TS to find sufficient collaboration in sociological studies, 
which are not sufficiently stimulated to innovate giving relevance to translation. 
In other words, sociology may be attracted by its success in the field of TS, ignor- 
ing the importance of its internal innovation originated in studying translation. 

Secondly, against this background, it may be observed that the simple combi- 
nation of sociological theories to study translation (see Tyulenev 2014) is not suf- 
ficient, and may also be misleading, if sociology does not find a way of including 
translation as a systematic object of research. 

Finally, the problem of sociology is not the creation of a specific sociology of 
translation and/or interpreting, but the construction of systematic sociological 
studies of the ways in which translation and interpreting work in different social 
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contexts and systems, looking at the relationship between systematic and recurrent 
aspects of translation (e.g. considering it a social system) and differences produced 
by the context (e.g. between interpreting or translation in medical settings and 
interpreting or translation in legal settings). 

The contribution of a plurality of sociological approaches to the field of trans- 
lation does not originate from a recruitment of these approaches in TS, but from 
an autonomous effort of sociological theories and research to deal with social 
practices of translation, working with the scholars who have developed tools and 
expertise to understand what these practices are. 
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Cognitive translation studies has made great strides in recent decades. The 
discipline has engaged more deeply with the cognitive sciences, integrating the 
study of mental processes into its understanding of the translation task. The 
information processing paradigm has been a mainstay of the conceptual frame- 
work of the cognitive sciences and has also been wholeheartedly adopted by 
cognitive translation scholars. However, we have really only focused on investi- 
gating two of the three “levels” of cognitive information processing identified by 
Marr (1982): the computational (task) level and the algorithmic/representational 
(mental processing) level. We are only now just beginning to study the imple- 
mentation level where mental processing during the translation task engages 
with neural structures and arrays - the domain of cognitive neuroscience. This 
chapter investigates some important issues in cognitive translation studies from 
the perspective of the information processing paradigm and the “implementa- 
tion” level where translation is enacted in neuronal arrays. It also emphasizes 
new research directions and points out the potential problems and opportuni- 
ties of collaboration between translation science and cognitive neuroscience. 


Keywords: cognitive translation studies, cognitive science, cognitive psychology, 
cognitive neuroscience, information processing paradigm, levels of cognitive 
processing, mental representations, cognitive translation unit 


The cognitive sciences 


Over the last two decades, translation process research (TPR), translation expertise 
studies, competence studies and other branches of translation research focusing 
on the relationship between mental processes and translation skill have emerged 
as major fields of empirical research in translation studies. For the purposes of 
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this chapter, we subsume all of these interests under the heading “cognitive trans- 
lation studies.” This field has been characterized by efforts to shed light on the 
component mental activities of translation using models and theoretical frame- 
works from psycholinguistics, cognitive psychology, neuropsychology, cognitive 
neuropsychology, cognitive neuroscience and other cognitive sciences concerned 
with the workings of the human mind and brain. 

In this chapter we try to look at cognitive translation studies generally through 
the lens of the cognitive sciences (see Table 1), but focus particularly on possible 
“trans-disciplinary” contributions from what we will call collectively the cognitive 
neurosciences (cognitive neurosciences and neuropsychology). While translation 
studies is now successfully incorporating many of the important findings of cog- 
nitive psychology and psycholinguistics, it has had less success integrating those 
disciplines working at the interface between cognitive processes and the neural 
substrates and structures of the brain. 


Table 1. The cognitive disciplines. 


Discipline Description Dominant paradigms Methods 
Neuropsychology/ Studies the structure and function Information processing Experimental 
Cognitive of the brain as related to specific paradigm and Clinical; 
Neuropsychology _ psychological processes. Focuses Lesion Studies 
on behaviors directly related to 
brain function. 
Cognitive Studies the neural substrates Information processing Experimental; 
Neuroscience underlying the mental processes _ paradigm (from Functional 
of cognition. Computational Neuroimaging; 
Neuroscience and Lesion Studies 
Neuropsychology) 
Cognitive Studies the primary mental Information processing Experimental 
Psychology processes of cognition such as paradigm; mental (psychological 
attention, language use, memory, representations experiments 
perception, metacognition, and on humans) 
problem-solving. 
Psycholinguistics A more focused branch of Uses the same See above 


cognitive psychology that 
concentrates on language 
representation in the mind and 
the mental processes underlying 
language use. 


information processing 
paradigm as Cognitive 
Psychology and 
Neuropsychology 
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11 Cognition 


Cognitive translation studies as a “cognitive” discipline is necessarily defined by 
its focus on cognition, the mental processes that organisms with brains can carry 
out. These processes underlie our ability to acquire, store, generate, manipulate 
and use knowledge as well as our ability to act on that knowledge in the world. 
Definitions of cognitive science vary (see Rybarova 2003 on narrow and broad 
definitions), but here we adopt a narrow definition, which is that a cognitive sci- 
ence (1) focuses on specific research objects, e.g., the nature of cognition and its 
intrinsic relationship to the neural substrates of the brain and (2) also adopts a 
computational-representational perspective. 

Of course, the first component of the definition begs the important question of 
what the primary research object, cognition, is. For the purposes of our chapter let 
it suffice that cognition is a set of mental processes and states emerging from the 
underlying neuro-chemical processes of the brain within a socio-developmental 
context. Within this set we would include those fundamental processes that 
Harnish (2002:5) enumerates: “attention, memory, learning, reasoning, prob- 
lem solving, and aspects of motivation theory, action theory, perception, and 
language processing.” Harnish’s list includes all of the mental phenomena, for 
instance, whose interdependent operation would underlie and explain the activ- 
ity of translation. 


1.2 Computational-representational (information processing) paradigm 


The computational-representational perspective part of the definition (see also 
information processing model) further specifies that the cognitive processes 
and states mentioned above are best understood as the result of “computational” 
procedures that operate on representational structures in the mind (Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy 2014). The computational perspective is pervasive in 
the cognitive sciences. It is essentially a metaphor, where the brain with its neural 
systems is the hardware, providing data storage, channels of communication, as 
well as mechanisms for the input of environmental information and the “display” 
of information (as for instance, motor behaviors). The “cognizing mind,” loosely 
speaking could be considered a massive program or software system running on 
the brain’s neural hardware. The information processing paradigm carries with it 
several corollaries (from Taylor 2014). 


- Cognition takes time. A basic assumption of the information processing 
approach is that “cognition takes time.” If we understand something about 
the time that a behavior takes and its course of temporal progression, then we 
have a window onto the processes that underlie it. 
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- Stages of processing. The temporal course of a complex activity reflects underly- 
ing phases or stages, and it is the progression through each of these stages that 
takes time. 

- Processing capacity is limited. The mind (information system) cannot process 
all perceptual inputs at the same time and give them all the same weight; it has 
to prioritize inputs and selectively control the allocation of cognitive resources 
to their processing. Central issues here are, for instance, attention and execu- 
tive control of processing. In addition, if some processes can be carried out 
automatically, then this frees up processing capacity for those that require 
effort and active control. 

- Processing is both top-down and bottom-up. A stream of characters being read 
from a source text and identified by pattern recognition as words is bottom-up 
processing. However, the process of recognition is aided by already identified 
patterns stored in memory. New perceptions are organized and understood 
via already processed patterns of perception stored in memory. This is top- 
down processing. 

- Processing stages are interdependent. The stages of processing cannot be stud- 
ied in isolation from one another. One processing stage might not be able to 
begin until another has ended; the output of the processing from one stage 
might need to become the input for another, but it should be noted that in 
some circumstances processing may not be linear but parallel. 


1.3 Mental representations 


Niklaus Wirth, a famous computer scientist, once famously said that “programs, 
after all, are concrete formulations of abstract algorithms based on particular rep- 
resentations and structures of data” (Wirth 1985:7). If we consider the informa- 
tion processing metaphor, then we not only have to consider the programs of 
the mind, but also what the programs operate upon. Ulric Neisser (1967:4) once 
defined cognition as “all processes by which the sensory input is transformed, 
reduced, elaborated, stored, recovered, and used.” We can see from this definition 
that the sensory input we receive from the environment is “processed.” It becomes 
the object of a sequence of sequential and (possibly) parallel processing steps. 
Now, according to the computational perspective, once acquired during the act 
of perception raw sensory data has to be “represented” in order to be the subject 
of processing. Hence the notion of “mental representations,” the data structures 
in the mind that cognitive processes act upon. To summarize, the information 
processing perspective (Srinivasan 2011: 46): 
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aims to understand the mind in terms of processes that operate on representa- 
tions. The basic assumption is that any cognitive process can be thought as a 
computable function. The information processing approach argues that cognition 
is understood in terms of discrete, mental representations (symbols) and cogni- 
tive processes are transformation of such representations or symbols described 
in terms of rules or algorithms. 


2. Objects and levels of study in cognitive translation studies 


Now that we've introduced the key concepts of “cognitive process” and “mental 
representation” we have to consider how the research concerns of cognitive trans- 
lation studies can intersect with the information processing perspective of the 
cognitive sciences. 

One of the major issues facing a translation studies trying to integrate with 
the cognitive sciences has to do with differences in the “order” or “level” of the 
objects of study. Following a computational-representation perspective, Shreve 
and Lacruz (2014) have characterized translation as a “higher-order” cognitive 
process. This means it is a sequence of cognitive activities that are based on more 
fundamental processes. These higher-order processes depend on the course of 
action, interaction and intermediate computational results of their constituent 
processes. The result of translation, the target text, cannot be understood, from a 
cognitive perspective without understanding how underlying more fundamental 
processes proceed and how their “results” yield, in the end, a translated text. 

This isn’t to imply that translation scholars study more complex phenom- 
ena than cognitive scientists; this claim is demonstrably far from true. However 
what is true is that translation scholars have a different starting point for their 
research. Whether one takes a process, product, or function-oriented view of 
translation, the base originating object of study is the translated text. Most trans- 
lation studies research concerns emanate from this textual focus. It is a rather 
great conceptual distance from the text, a culturally patterned assemblage of sen- 
tences produced in a social context, down to the neurochemical representations 
of those words and the operation of neural networks and neuronal arrangements 
that underlie that assemblage. Ultimately our discipline will have to find a way 
to bridge this research gap. 

This is a classic issue in the cognitive sciences. The translated text is the result 
of a very high level of processing; indeed it may be the product of a complex 
computation wherein a number of subordinate algorithms or sub-processes were 
brought online, executed and their results made available to subsequent processes. 
Indeed, if one sees the translated text as the result of the operation of a complex 
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system of interacting parts, then one must expect to study it at different levels of 
organization. The cognitive activity of translation is a “complex system” in the 
sense defined by McClamrock (1990: 185). 

The standard model of the multiple levels of a complex system is a rough hier- 
archy, with the components at each ascending level being some kind of composite 
made up of the entities present at the next level down. We thus often have explana- 
tions of a system’s behavior at higher (coarser-grained) and lower (finer-grained) 
levels. The behavior of a complex system - a particular organism, say —- might then 
be explained at various levels of organization. 

At the very lowest level of organization the foci are the neuro-chemical pro- 
cesses of the brain as they “represent” phenomena such as language and memory. 
At the very highest level of organization the focus is the entire composite activity, 
the translation of a text. Somewhere between these two levels is where cognitive 
translation studies and the cognitive sciences intersect. 

Thus, in order to fully explain translation its constituent representations and 
processes must also be explained. Questions about “how” the entire complex 
computational system (the translation) could be carried out need to be answered. 
Research has to specify what processes comprise it and what representations they 
might act upon. Of course, cognitive scientists will recognize in this David Marr’s 
“three levels” of information processing. Marr (1982) said that, from an infor- 
mation processing perspective, researchers have to look at three levels of orga- 
nization, the computational level, the algorithmic/representational level, and the 
implementation level. 

The highest or computational level is concerned with the entire composite sys- 
tem, with the task being performed, and its goal. The algorithmic/representational 
level looks at strategies for how the goal can be met, what constituent algorithms 
or processes would have to be executed. At the implementation level, the concern 
is with the mechanism for physical realization (see also Pylyshn 1984 and his 
semantic, symbolic/syntactic and biological levels). Now, as McClamrock (1990) 
points out, this doesn’t mean that there are really only three levels of cognition (or 
three special levels of explanation of cognition); there may be many more. What 
Marr and Pylyshn really contributed to cognitive science was three perspectives on 
three different kinds of research questions to ask. 

At the highest level in cognitive translation studies, our discipline has to look 
at the main processes of translation, the tasks they are carrying out, and the goals 
of the tasks. Here the focus might be, for instance, on comprehension, transfer, 
and production as the three main high level processes. At the middle level (or at 
any number of intermediate levels) the focus would shift to “functional decom- 
position,’ the specification of underlying processes and their associated mental 
representations. At this point, for instance, research would actually have to specify 
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what processes underlie text comprehension, transfer, or target text production. 
Finally, at the lowest level the concentration would be on how these underlying 
processes and representations are realized in the neural system of a human being. 

Looking back to Table 1, it is clear that that cognitive translation studies, 
with its primary focus on the computational level (the higher-level goal-oriented 
activity) would have to turn to cognitive psychology, with its focus on the base 
processes of cognition to look for answers as to those mental processes at the 
algorithmic level that interdependently enable translation. One would have to turn 
to cognitive neuroscience and neuropsychology, in turn, to understand how those 
cognitive processes relate to brain function - how they emerge from the neural 
substrates and structures of the brain. 

In translation studies the higher-level (computational level) notions of com- 
prehension, transfer, and production have had a long and fruitful life. Yet, it is 
clear, as indicated previously, that these constituents of translation are themselves 
composites. Consider the comprehension stage of translation, for example - read- 
ing a segment of text in one’s second language (or L,) and constructing a mental 
representation of its sense. This stage is a generalizing construct that subsumes 
within it several sub-processes including lexical decoding during perception 
and activation of lexical entries in a lexical store — lexical access (Tokowicz and 
Perfetti 2005: 173). If multiple languages are represented in the store, then appro- 
priate lexical items must be selected — lexical selection. Then, during the process 
of syntactic parsing, morphological markers and lexical sequences are analyzed 
to establish logically meaningful relationships between the concepts or “mean- 
ings” activated during lexical access and selection. The results of decoding are 
propositions derived from clauses and sentences. Then, as reading continues, these 
propositions are elaborated, connected, and integrated with knowledge stored in 
long-term memory. An elaborated mental representation of the entire text is the 
result. The entire complex process is called text comprehension (see Kintsch’s 1988 
construction-integration model). 

Yet, from the perspective of information processing it is clear that the higher 
level process of comprehension (or reading for translation) has been “function- 
ally decomposed” into its process constituents (lexical access, syntactic parsing, 
propositional elaboration, long term memory retrieval, and so on). Some “mental 
representations” or data structures (lexical stores, knowledge stores, proposition- 
like mental representations, and situation models) have also been specified. These 
are research activities at the algorithmic/representational level of study. 

However, an examination of the current state of research in cognitive transla- 
tion studies makes it obvious that our research interests don’t extend much beyond 
this level. Yet, if this sub-discipline of translation studies is to be a true cogni- 
tive science, it has to extend its interest to the implementation level and use the 
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findings of the cognitive neurosciences to understand how the structure and func- 
tion of the brain relates to the way even a very complex higher level activity like 
translation could be carried out. 


3. Cognitive translation studies and the information processing paradigm 


Cognitive translation studies has always had an information processing perspec- 
tive; it shares this in common with the other cognitive disciplines it emulates. If 
one looks at some of the “representative” models of cognitive translation studies 
described by Albir and Alves (2009), the influence of the computational/represen- 
tational perspective becomes clear. For instance, as early as the interpretive school 
the complex activity of the translation / interpreting process was decomposed 
into constituent processes, e.g., understanding, deverbalization and re-expression 
(see Seleskovitch 1968 and Lederer 1981). Roger Bell (1991) proposed an explic- 
itly information processing model moving from lower level processes and struc- 
tures through to higher level ones. Donald Kiraly called the translator’s mind “an 
information processing system in which a translation comes from the interaction 
of intuitive and controlled processes.” Gile’s effort model (1999:54), although he 
explicitly distances himself from information processing models by saying his 
model “does not postulate a particular mental structure and information flow” 
nevertheless uses elements of standard information processing models in psychol- 
ogy, including the notions of sensory memory, long term and short term memory, 
and automatic and non-automatic mental operations. Wolfram Wilss (1996) was 
concerned with procedural and declarative knowledge and the role of “schemas” 
in the translation activity, thus focusing specifically on the issue of the role of 
mental representations in translation. 

There are certainly other translation models that could be cited, and there is 
no pretense this article attempts an exhaustive survey. But it should be noted that 
interpreting scholars were early adopters of the information processing model, 
and most of these models (including that of Danica Seleskovitch herself) pre- 
date information processing models of translation. Moser-Mercer (2010), in fact, 
explicitly associates early models of the interpreting process from Gerver (1976), 
Moser (1978) and Massaro (1975) with an information processing perspective. 

Albir and Alves (2009: 62-63) looked at the common features of these models 
and described some “characteristics” of classic cognitive approaches to transla- 
tion, some of which are selected here because they also reflect the mainstream of 
cognitive science; we have also added our own characteristics to the list based on 
a review of the interpreting literature. 
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- Identification of translation-specific “stages,” especially those associated with 
comprehension, transfer and production; these could be understood as the 
“main processes” or high-level goal-oriented first-order decompositions of 
the activity. 

- Recognition that the “translational processes” at the higher level involve more 
fundamental sub-processes (memory retrieval, problem-solving, memory 
encoding). E.g., translation is an organized cognitive system with a hierarchy 
of constituent processes. 

- Recognition of the time course of processes mediated in and by an “informa- 
tion processing architecture” which includes memory structures and control 
mechanisms. 

- The interaction of both automatic/non-automatic and controlled/uncontrolled 
processes. 

- Representational structures such as schemas. 


So, Cognitive Translation and Interpreting Studies was quite early on influenced 
by cognitive paradigms, particularly by the information processing model. One 
can see, especially over the past decade or so, translation studies increasingly 
turning to explanatory frameworks that, whether explicitly acknowledged or not, 
pre-suppose a computational paradigm. For instance, from the theoretical and 
experimental work derived from keystroke logging and eye tracking one can see 
the telltale preoccupation with the time course of events, with pauses, with effort, 
with focus of attention and with evidence of stages of processing. Indeed, one could 
argue that the advent of more precise methodologies for collecting and analyzing 
behavioral data accelerated a process of integration with the cognitive sciences and 
the dominant information processing model that had already begun years before. 
Translation studies simply didn't have the tools (and maybe the researcher train- 
ing) it now has; our discipline may also have more access, due to advancements 
in technology, to interdisciplinary collaborations. The discipline has made great 
progress in integrating the cognitive sciences at the computational-algorithmic/ 
representational interface, but hasn't progressed nearly as far with those sciences 
at the interface of the algorithmic/representation and implementation levels. 


4. Translation units and cognitive studies 


We made the case earlier that translation studies proceeds from a textual focus of 
interest. Of course, translation studies can and does focus on smaller objects of 
study and conduct research on sub-textual phenomena. For instance, in translation 
process research, the nature of translation units is a perennial topic of research. 
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During translation the translator appears (from the empirical evidence) to work 
on discrete “chunks” of textual material. A specific and specifiable (via eye tracking 
and keystroke logging technologies) segment of source text appears to be focused 
on by the translator and its meaning extracted. That meaning is then “transferred” 
into a target language production, a target segment taken to be a re-expression of 
the message of the originating segment. Bypassing all of the possible problems 
with this didactic definition of translation units, the point to be made is that the 
translation unit is a smaller and more focused object of study than the entire 
text. It could be a sentence, a clause, a phrase, a collocation or even a single word. 
Thus, one might look for instance, at how particular terms (words in a special- 
ized vocabulary) are translated across languages or at how culture-bound lexemes 
should be dealt with. But our discipline’s interests tend to stop at the lexical level. 
And at all times even its more granular focus on sub-textual units like sentences, 
phrases, metaphors, idioms, and individual lexemes is always in the context of a 
broader research concern with the unique kind of textual information processing 
that we call translation. The source and target texts and their unique relationship 
always define the research interests of translation studies at some level. 

Thus, in cognitive translation studies the research trajectory is “top-down” 
moving from the inter- and intra-textual concerns of the source text and target 
text down to a research foundation, the translation unit. At the level of the trans- 
lation unit our discipline posits a fundamental cognitive unit, that chunk of text 
processed by the translator as a coherent mental package where underlying “next 
order” processes of comprehension, transfer, and production intersect to produce 
the discrete behavior identified as translation. 

These comprehension, transfer and production processes, in turn, are a con- 
struct of operations and states at the next level; they have to be understood in 
terms of their constituents, the primary mental processes of attention, language 
use, memory, perception, metacognition, and problem-solving. Finally, these 
processes are themselves manifestations of activities based in the neural sub- 
strates of the brain. 

The translation unit is at the interface of the visible, the behavioral, aspect 
of translation and the invisible (or at least less visible) mental aspects of transla- 
tion. Within the scope of the translation unit, cognitive translation researchers 
propose that the mental operations called comprehension, transfer, and produc- 
tion take place. The translation of an entire text is no more than a progressive 
iteration of these processes. Cognitive translation researchers seek evidence of 
their nature and course of operation by looking for trace evidence of underlying 
mental phenomena such as focus of attention, shift of attention, and cognitive 
effort using methods like eye tracking and keystroke logging. It can also be argued 
that the translation unit is the smallest unit of behavior that can be studied where 
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the underlying goal-orientation of the task exerts a discernible influence. It is the 
minimal task decomposition possible before one is studying something else, some 
other activity than translation, as for instance L, reading or native language (L,) 
production. If cognitive translation studies is to extend the study of translation to 
the implementation level, then the translation unit should be the object of trans- 
disciplinary study. If the goal is to look at how translation processes emerge, bot- 
tom-up, from underlying neural mechanisms then it is imperative to study those 
processes during bona fide translation tasks and focus on translation units as the 
primary object of research interest. 


5. Trans-disciplinary perspective: From the bottom up 


As indicated earlier, interdisciplinary perspectives and models derived from the 
cognitive science disciplines have increasingly contributed insights into the mental 
processes and sub-processes enabling translation. Our discipline’s understanding 
of the higher levels of processing, especially, have benefited from cognitive psy- 
chology and other disciplines focused on the computational and algorithm/repre- 
sentational level. Cognitive translation studies hasn't, however, really extended its 
understanding of translation (or interpreting) to the implementation level to any 
great degree. Cognitive neuroscience and neuropsychology are disciplines that can 
help translation researchers understand how and where these complex processes 
are represented in the brain. 

The cognitive neurosciences focus on the discrete physical systems and subsys- 
tems that mediate higher-level phenomena including memory, executive function, 
attention-concentration, and information processing speed. Neuropsychological 
findings are often derived from clinical case studies involving patients with brain 
lesions subsequent to strokes and traumatic brain injuries, but they may also result 
from experiments where tasks are performed and evidence of neural activity is 
recorded, as for instance by imaging or specialized test protocols. 

Human neuropsychology examines the complex relationships between brain 
and behavior. Contemporary models, methods and theories of neuropsychol- 
ogy have evolved from a variety of theorists, and a short consideration of this 
evolution provides some insights into current research methods and models. For 
example, Franz Gall’s localization theory assigned functions to specific locations 
in the cerebral cortex. Paul Broca provided support for this perspective using a 
case study where he demonstrated that motor speech was located in the posterior 
inferior region of the left frontal lobe. The theory of equipotentiality proposed 
that if sufficient cortical material is intact, the remaining material will assume the 
functions of any missing brain tissue. Karl Lashley formulated the principle of 
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mass action which proposed that the extent of behavioral impairments is directly 
proportional to the mass of the removed tissue. Hughlings Jackson believed 
that higher mental functions like reading, writing or translation are not unitary 
abilities, but are constructed from simpler and more fundamental skills. So, for 
example, there is no centralized speech center but instead speech is constructed 
from more fundamental abilities such as hearing, speech sound discrimination, 
and fine-motor and kinesthetic control of the speech production apparatus. 
Alexander Luria, similarly, viewed the various areas of the brain needed to com- 
plete a behavior as a pattern of interaction among multiple functional systems. 
In essence any higher-level behavior is supported by a multifunctional “pluri- 
potentiality,” where almost any area of the brain can potentially be involved in 
mediating or modulating specific behaviors. 

The different intersecting fields of study at the process-brain interface (e.g., the 
algorithmic-implementation interface) such as cognitive neuropsychology present 
unique challenges and opportunities as we try to integrate them into translation 
studies. The main challenge is that translation (interpreting as well) are dynamic, 
highly interactive processes that are modulated and mediated by multiple neuro- 
physiological, cognitive and neural network arrays and, obviously, are also influ- 
enced by individual, cultural and social variables. 

The opportunities for translation researchers lie in the fact that with a more 
effective integration of trans-disciplinary methods and models, it could be pos- 
sible to develop programs of research that can inform, guide and illuminate the 
structural neural basis of the translation ability. Translation process researchers 
integrating neuro-imaging methods, cognitive neuroscience models, and find- 
ings derived from neuropsychologically-based human lesion studies, for instance, 
could develop a more complete understanding of the explicit physiological under- 
pinnings of the ability to translate. If it were possible to integrate all three levels 
of study into cognitive translation studies the discipline could develop not just a 
top-down, but a bottom-up understanding of this unique skill. 

The primary research issue for translation scholars in this endeavor is the 
problem of research focus - maintaining a focus on the activity of translation itself. 
It would be very easy, as research moves “down” the levels of processing to the 
neural underpinnings of translation, for the research interest in translation stud- 
ies to “bleed off” into and become indistinguishable from other bilingual and 
monolingual language processing tasks. In other words, how can evidence of the 
high level translation activity be discovered and identified when one is dealing 
with such low level objects of study? How can our discipline retain its primary 
research focus on text and translation? One solution is, as presented earlier, to 
ensure that all cognitive neuroscience investigations of translation are conducted 
in the context of a clearly definable translation task. Researchers should be clear 
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about the nature of their experimental tasks and ensure that those tasks involve 
elements that characterize translation. For instance, there should be definable 
translation units, source-text/target text pairs, cross-language reading and writ- 
ing target text segments in a different language from the source text. A stricter 
task definition during cognitive neuropsychology experiments will likewise ensure 
that comparable language tasks are actually being studied. Clearer articulation of 
experimental tasks will also allow cognitive translation researchers working at 
the representational level to align their results more easily with neuropsychologi- 
cal frameworks, such as Green’s inhibitory control model (1998), that presume a 
close relationship between specific language tasks and unique patterns of language 
activation and inhibition. 

Without well-defined experimental tasks that have a clearly defined transla- 
tional aspect, it becomes difficult for translation scholars to utilize the results of 
imaging studies. Translation, as was argued early, is a composite activity. Reading, 
writing, decision-making, lexical access and selection, and a myriad other pro- 
cesses at varying levels act and interact in complex ways. The only relationship 
these processes have with one another is activated during the time course of the 
overarching goal-directed activity. The neurological “footprint” of translation 
can only be discerned from imaging taken during the course of a clearly defined 
translation task. 

This same caveat is true for lesion studies. Bilingualism research has long 
benefitted from this kind of research. But bilingualism and bilingual processes 
are only part of the translation activity as a whole. What lesion studies can tell 
translation researchers about bilingualism is important to translation studies, but 
translation is demonstrably more than bilingualism. There is no such thing as 
a “generic” bilingual task. Translation is a specific kind of bilingual task among 
many others, and it would be fair to assume that different bilingual tasks engage 
different neurocognitive resources in different ways over their time course. These 
task effects will show up in imaging studies, but also in the behavior of individuals 
with brain lesions. If translation researchers want to use lesion studies as a source 
of data, then it is imperative that the nature of the tasks that such individuals are 
asked to perform (and perhaps their “history” of performing such tasks) be pro- 
vided from the outset. 

Fundamental notions in neuropsychology, like localization, equipotentiality 
and mass action could be quite useful in cognitive translation studies, but only 
to the extent that a clear relationship between lesion location or measured brain 
activity can be articulated with the translation task that is our discipline’s primary 
focus of research activity. 
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5.1 Construction and deconstruction 


Although the fields of neuropsychology and cognitive neuroscience may recog- 
nize the complexity and integration required to perform higher level functions, 
the research can often be weighted towards analyzing and deconstructing com- 
plex functions and processes into sub-processes and functions. Thus, functional 
decomposition or deconstruction predominates as opposed to a focus on the inte- 
gration or construction of lower level systems into higher level ones. 

So, for example, in neuropsychology insight into the various types of aphasia 
has been based on mapping patterns of impairment onto brain regions associated 
with identified lesion locations. Some procedures have been based on temporally 
inhibiting brain regions via chemically-induced alterations or using a technique 
such trans-cranial magnetic brain stimulation (TMS) in order to interrupt lan- 
guage-related behaviors. More recent research trends have increasingly focused 
on cross-correlating the activity of inter-related brain regions that represent inte- 
grated neuronal arrays and circuits that serve such areas as memory and language. 

With respect to evaluating the relationship between cognitive translation stud- 
ies and cognitive neuroscience and neuropsychology, we need to recognize the 
latter’s deconstructing, decomposition tendencies. On the other hand we need 
to seek out newer trends in these disciplines that seek to integrate and unify, for 
instance by focusing on new neuro-imaging approaches that describe the tempo- 
ral sequence and corresponding spatial locations of active neuronal arrays dur- 
ing actual task performance. This makes it imperative, as argued in the previous 
section, that such research studies present a clear task context so that translation 
scholars would be able to interpret any interesting results as task-related — or not. 

Imaging studies of the progression of a translation task, for instance, might 
shed light on the patterns of neural activation that occur within the temporal 
scope of a single translation unit, allowing us to identify the brain areas involved 
during comprehension, transfer, and production (and their constituent processes). 
We should expect, for instance, if transfer is what we think it is - an interface 
between two language representations mediated by conceptual representations — 
to see activity in regions of the brain associated with bilingual memory operations 
and observe phenomena related to language switching and the inhibition and acti- 
vation of neuronal arrays associated with the L, and L,. If transfer, the core of the 
translation process, is not solely a linguistic operation, we should also expect to 
see evidence of non-linguistic processes such as reasoning and problem-solving 
in the frontal lobes — for instance, direct evidence of the application of strategies 
or planning. 
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5.2 Methodology and instrumentation 


Insight into the underlying mechanisms and neural representation of the pro- 
cesses mediating translation can be transformed by the increasing refinement 
and diversity of methodologies that are available to examine its component pro- 
cess mechanisms and their neural spatial-temporal representation. Insight into 
the spatial-temporal representation of mental processes in the brain have, for 
instance, been enhanced by a variety of “non-invasive” methodologies including 
neuroimaging techniques such as functional magnetic resonance imaging (fMRI), 
functional magnetic resonance adaptation (f{MR-adaptation), positron emission 
tomography (PET), electroencephalograms (EEG), event-related potential meth- 
ods (ERP), functional near-infrared continuous wave spectroscopy (fNIRCWS), 
and heart rate measures (HR). 

Cognitive translation research has certainly benefited in recent years from 
methods like keystroke logging and eye tracking. Our discipline has developed 
experimental protocols that have yielded important process information, par- 
ticularly at the level of the translation unit. We have learned how a more complex 
activity, translation, is behaviorally segmented into bundles of comprehension- 
transfer-production demarcated by behavioral indicators like pauses and pro- 
duction bursts. 

To benefit from the fine-grained methods and instruments of neurophysiol- 
ogy, cognitive neuroscience and clinical neuropsychology, our discipline has to 
develop experimental protocols that allow us to use these new instruments and 
their methodological frameworks fruitfully. This chapter argues that translation 
units produced during a representative translation task are an appropriate focus 
of study; as a research object they represent an appropriate level of complexity 
to be the focus of studies integrating translation studies and cognitive neurosci- 
ence. They also represent a level of study where the discrete task of translation 
first shows its influence on language processing. One could, for instance, develop 
experiments that tracked the spatial-temporal firing of neuronal arrays in various 
areas of the brain during a translation task, but focus on what happens during 
the processing of specific translation units. However, if experiments focusing on 
translation units and their neuropsychological characteristics are developed, what 
research questions should be asked? In the next section we review some important 
areas of research to focus on. 
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6. Trans-disciplinary research: The neurological substrate of translation 


Cognitive neuroscience has more to contribute to our understanding of translation 
than just exciting new instruments. Findings derived from cognitive neuroscience 
and behavioral studies in the areas of bilingual memory, lexical retrieval, language 
switching and task control, among others, have yielded theoretical constructs that 
can help answer important questions about some of the neural bases of translation. 
Bruce Diamond and Gregory Shreve (2010), Barbara Moser-Mercer (2010) and 
Maria Tymoczko (2012) are among those scholars in the discipline of translation 
studies who have begun to examine the complex issues that are involved with 
extending our research interests to the neuroscience of language mediation. As 
our discipline’s integration with the cognitive neurosciences continues to develop, 
it can also explore the neuropsychology of executive control, for instance, and 
how working and semantic memory interact during translation. The integration 
of our disciplines can only occur if our studies use participants performing actual 
translation tasks and focus on the translation unit as the object of study. Only 
then will it be possible to discriminate phenomena shared, for instance, with all 
bilinguals, from those that emerge only or predominantly under the influence of 
the translation task. 


6.1 Independent or shared neural substrates for language processes 


For example, cognitive research has identified a putative bilingual lexico-semantic 
system (Votaw 1992) that represents words and word meanings in bilinguals. This 
bilingual lexico-semantic system has been viewed as the neural foundation under- 
lying all cross-language activities that bilinguals perform including interpreting 
and translation. Thus, any neural and physiological studies which can extend our 
discipline’s insights into the nature and structure of the bilingual lexico-semantic 
system should be of great interest to translation process researchers (Diamond and 
Shreve 2010) — especially if we can investigate it in such a way that the effects of the 
experimental (translation) task can be determined. There are very hopeful signs 
that cognitive translation studies is now beginning to make great strides in this 
regard. For instance, Bangalore and colleagues (2016) have recently addressed the 
issue of how the shared bilingual lexico-semantic system operates during transla- 
tion tasks by investigating syntactic variance and priming effects. 

An important question for translation scholars has always been specifying the 
role of bilingual memory - a capacity translators share with all bilinguals - on the 
performance of the translation task. Or, looked at the other way, what the effect 
of the translation task is on the utilization of bilingual memory. An important 
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question in bilingual memory research has been whether the different languages 
of bilinguals (and therefore, translators) are represented in unique or shared neural 
substrates. Cognitive neuroscience research suggests that at the lexical level neu- 
ral substrates for L, and L, in bilinguals are generally shared, but that a subset of 
neurons may exhibit language-specific neuronal responses (Diamond and Shreve 
2010). The model that emerges from these findings is a shared conceptual (seman- 
tic) store associated with long-term memory schemas and linked to apparently 
separate lexical stores (for each language) mediated by the conceptual store. Recent 
studies in cognitive process research are also beginning to support the notion of 
some shared representations at the lexical-semantic and syntactic levels; Schaeffer 
and Carl (2013), for instance, conducted a translation priming study that seemed to 
demonstrate shared cognitive representations for source and target language items. 
They argue that shared representation facilitates automatic processing. 

But, an equally important question is whether the nature and constraints of 
bilingual memory are the major determinants of translation skill. Or are other 
neural processes at this level equally important because of the nature of the 
task? Non-invasive imaging techniques such as PET and fMRI have provided 
evidence that bilinguals performing experimental tasks activate non-language- 
specific brain areas in the left middle prefrontal cortex (Brodmann areas 9 and 
46) and the supplementary motor areas. Consistent with this finding is evidence 
that prefrontal and parietal areas mediate tasks involving cognitive and executive- 
attentional control, providing support for general rather than language-specific 
executive control circuits. 

What this means is that performing a bilingual task of any kind heavily 
involves non-language specific brain areas and structures — as for instance in task 
control, planning, or decision-making. These areas will be heavily impacted by 
the nature of the task during which they are engaged. This emphasizes, again, the 
importance of the language task context when we research cross-language behav- 
iors at the implementation level. 

In addition, other areas of memory than lexical stores may be active dur- 
ing translation, as for instance schemas held in long term memory that may be 
activated to understand the content of texts we read. Thus it might be useful to 
understand the interplay of access to lexical memory and long-term semantic 
memory during translation, especially if we understand lexical choice in bilin- 
guals to be mediated via stored semantic-conceptual representations. Using ERS 
and ERD (EEG evoked response synchronization and de-synchronization) EEG 
recording and processing techniques may help provide information about the 
nature and configuration of memory processes. Theta and upper alpha frequen- 
cies may be able, for instance, to help discriminate lexical retrieval from semantic 
memory processes. 
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Being able to make this discrimination is important, especially if one wants to 
understand how what one already knows as a translator (background knowledge, 
domain knowledge) informs how one comprehends (and therefore translates) a 
particular passage. The developmental relationship between domain knowledge, 
terminological knowledge and efficacy in translation has long been posited, for 
instance, as a main element of translation expertise. Using the right kinds of com- 
parative novice-expert imaging studies one finally might be able to demonstrate 
exactly what the “differences” between novices and experts are in this regard. 


6.2 Inhibitory control, task, and interference 


If L, and L, share a common neural substrate integrating conceptual and lexical 
stores associated with our language(s), the issue arises of how individuals con- 
trol which language network is active at which point in any cross-language task. 
Control mechanisms are presumed to be necessary in order to avoid the interfer- 
ence of the non-active language subsystem with the active one. One language is 
inhibited at certain points in the task, while the other is activated. The activation 
and suppression of neuronal arrays in bilingual memory must be controlled by a 
non-linguistic control system associated with the nature of the task. 

Understanding the control of language switching is integral to understanding 
translation and other bilingual tasks such as interpreting. An important current 
model, Green's inhibitory control model and its language task schemas (1998), 
point to general “goal-oriented” rather than language-specific mechanisms for 
this control. Such models provide support to cognitive models of translation that 
see translation as a complex goal-oriented problem-solving activity that interacts 
dynamically with bilingual memory - as opposed to the naive view that translation 
is primarily a linguistic activity. 

Cognitive and neuroscience research has also helped illuminate the man- 
ner in which language-related functions may be modulated by levels of task and 
language proficiency, operationally defined from the perspective of an inhibitory 
control model as the ability to develop and apply language task relevant schemas 
more effectively and efficiently. Functionally defined, this research suggests that 
proficient bilinguals can access concepts directly from L, without an interven- 
ing internal translation via the first language. This finding argues for a devel- 
opmental component to the bilingual lexico-semantic system, where changes 
are precipitated by exposure to the L and, most importantly for our advancing 
our thesis here, the nature and extent of experience in performing particular 
language tasks. 
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6.3 Language switching costs 


Another question that arises, with implications for translators, interpreters and 
others performing cross-language tasks, also has to do with the switching between 
the shared neural substrates for the L; and L,. A variety of cognitive-based pro- 
tocols, (e.g., picture-naming) used in cognitive neuroscience studies indicate that 
there are processing costs incurred when translators switch between languages in 
the lexico-semantic system. Evidence supporting this contention is provided by 
findings showing that bilinguals generally have faster picture-naming latencies in 
the L, versus the L,. 

Translation is a cross-language task, which means that during the task con- 
text one has to switch from one language to the other, and there appears to be a 
cognitive cost for this switching. Research using event related potentials (ERP’s) 
suggests that language switching results in equal switching costs for L, and L, with 
modulation in the ERP waveforms. However, other studies have suggested that the 
L, is disproportionately affected in the mixed language context showing slower 
ERP latencies in the L, than in the L. 

‘The study of switching costs is important in translation studies because it gives 
us useful insights into the mechanisms at play when the task being performed 
requires suppressing or inhibiting one lexical item/language system and promot- 
ing another. Understanding switching is an important part of understanding the 
notion of transfer, where the recognition of lexical items in the L, during reading 
must give way to the production of corresponding items in the L, during writing. 
Switching between L, and L, and back again, will occur at several points within 
the scope of a translation unit and will iterate multiple times during the transla- 
tion of an entire text. So, for instance, if we study translation tasks while using 
neuro-imaging technologies we can pinpoint the neural activity associated with 
the switching, and its spatial and temporal characteristics, as it occurs during the 
task. Results of such studies might, for instance, provide insights into dispropor- 
tionate executive burdens imposed by the “direction” of L; and L, switching (direct 
versus inverse translation). 


6.4 Translation and language switching: Partial independence 


Imaging studies of translation that look at language switching provide some evi- 
dence suggesting that language switching at the lexical level and the translation 
“task context” in which it occurs may be mediated by partially independent neural 
mechanisms, based on the finding that these related activities appear to exhibit 
differential activation patterns. This has implications, namely that translation and 
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a variety of other language mediation activities are mediated by complex addi- 
tional neuronal arrays and multiple neurophysiological systems (Diamond and 
Shreve 2010). The findings imply that translation cannot be fully explained only 
by the activation and inhibition mechanisms associated with language switching 
in bilingual memory. Clearly, language switching is a component mechanism of 
translation, but neuropsychology suggests that language mediation activities also 
heavily invoke non language-specific executive control systems. 


6.5 Localization of translation-related neural activity 


Imaging studies are not the only source of information about the mechanisms 
of language switching. Using clinical case studies, neuropsychological investiga- 
tions have provided insight into mechanisms underlying language selection by 
identifying a potential neural network involving left prefrontal-basal ganglia 
although some reports also suggest a role for the left supra-marginal gyrus. 
Neuropsychological reports derived from clinical studies involving patients 
with brain lesions subsequent to strokes and brain injuries implicate dorso- 
lateral prefrontal cortex involvement in language switching and translation 
(Burgess and Shallice 1996). However, some case reports provide evidence sup- 
porting supra-marginal gyri involvement in translation and language switching 
(Herschmann and Potzl 1983; Kauders 1983; Potzl 1983), while other reports 
indicate patients with lesions in these regions do not exhibit switching problems 
(Gloning and Gloning 1983; Minkowski 1983). Clinical case studies examining 
patterns of recovery in bilingual aphasics have also provided some evidence 
supporting a competition model in language selection (Costa and Caramazza 
1999; Roelofs 2003). 


6.6 Spatial activation patterns and translation direction 


Neural imaging has provided insight into spatial activation patterns associated 
with translational directional effects. That is, the data indicate that translating 
words from L, to L, takes longer than translating from L, to L,, with the direc- 
tional effects accompanied by more extensive activation in the left dorsolateral 
frontal area. These findings show the trans-disciplinary value of integrating cog- 
nitive translation studies with neurophysiological approaches. Here non-invasive 
neuroimaging technologies have yielded results that support what has been a long- 
held, but unverified, belief in translation studies that translation into the L, is a 
more complex and slower process (Diamond and Shreve 2010). The increased 
activation patterns may signal the invocation of more effortful and extensive 
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recruitment of the left dorsolateral frontal region in order to switch from L to L, 
The increased latencies associated with switching from L, to L; may also indicate 
less efficient processing. 


6.7 Processing load and task interference 


Cognitive effort in translation and interpreting has long been a topic of interest 
in translation studies. Our discipline has used pauses and eye tracking measures 
such as fixations and regressions as a primary window onto the effort involved 
in language mediation tasks. However, neuropsychological research can provide 
even more evidence of how and where language tasks are associated with process- 
ing burdens. For instance, effortful tasks can negatively impact subsequent task 
performance. As an example, there are findings indicating poorer performance 
on the digit span task (i.e., recall of a series of increasingly longer sequences of 
digits both forward and backwards) after performing a simultaneous interpret- 
ing task. Psychophysiological measures (e.g., event-related heart rate changes) 
may also be used to index processing burdens imposed by effortful processes. 
For example, greater heart rate deceleration may indicate increased allocation 
of attentional resources during translation tasks (Diamond, Shreve, Golden and 
Duran-Narucki 2014). 


6.8 Developmental aspects of translation skill 


Cognitive translation research over the past two decades has shown an increasing 
interest in explaining the developmental aspects of the translation skill. Beginning 
with the introduction of expertise studies into translation, our discipline has tried 
to merge psychological models of skill development with its own conceptions of 
“translation competence.” However, we have focused primarily on quality mea- 
sures and differences in behavioral measures such as pauses and eye movements to 
provide evidence of processing differences between novices and experts. Cognitive 
neuroscience and related disciplines can provide additional insights into the devel- 
opmental context of translation. 

For instance, verbal fluency tasks and their variants (e.g., category fluency: 
words drawn from categories) are assessment measures that are used to evaluate 
semantic and phonetic representation, retrieval efficiency and executive function 
in clinical assessments. Findings using this assessment tool, for instance, sug- 
gest that building vocabulary and developing more efficient lexical retrieval skills 
through practice support more efficient executive processing in translation tasks 
(Diamond, Shreve, Golden, Duran-Narucki 2014). Recent work using the digit 
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span task (i.e., recalling numbers both forward and backward) showed that better 
digits backward performance was associated with faster bilingual switch process- 
ing speed (Diamond, Shreve, Golden, Duran-Narucki 2014). Relatedly, reports 
indicate that longer digit spans in bilinguals are associated with better vocabulary 
(Kaushanskaya, Blumenfeld and Viorica 2011). These findings also provide sup- 
port for the idea that improving executive processing, attention/concentration, 
short-term memory ability and vocabulary may enhance lexical retrieval and 
information processing on language-mediated tasks. 

Relatedly, neuropsychological developmental models have also helped illu- 
minate the effects of aging. That is, greater age has been associated with faster 
processing in bilingual switching tasks and lower executive burden. This may sug- 
gest that repeated language exposure, more practice and greater experience with 
translation tasks are associated with greater cognitive control. This finding has 
clear implications with respect to techniques that could be used to enhance execu- 
tive control and counter age-related declines in executive processing (Diamond, 
Shreve, Golden, Duran-Narucki 2014). The finding also provides direct support 
for the principle of deliberate practice in expertise studies. Improved translation 
skill is derived primarily from repeated performance of the task and enhanced 
task-related cognitive resources. 


6.9 Translation skill and inherent processing limitations 


A significant amount of research in cognitive translation studies has been focused 
on the developmental aspect — the nature of expertise. We have argued that cog- 
nitive neuroscience can help us understand some of the base-level changes that 
occur as translation skill increases. But expertise is an end state, a goal to be 
achieved. There are unanswered question about the initial state. Because many 
neurocognitive methods use clinical assessments that can determine base levels of 
processing speed, working memory capacity, attentional control, and other mea- 
sures, it should be possible to study novice translators and where they “start from” 
using an information processing capacity point of view. While, of course, we are 
interested in when and how these capacities might change due to cognitive-neural 
modifications as expertise develops, we might also want to study whether funda- 
mental limitations exist at the outset that could constrain future development. In 
other words, might cognitive neuroscience oriented studies shed some light on 
questions of aptitude and talent that have long gone unanswered in our discipline? 
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7. Conclusion 


Cognitive translation studies has made great advances at the interface of the com- 
putational and algorithmic levels of the information processing paradigm. As a 
discipline we are finally beginning to understand how higher level translation 
processes like source text comprehension, transfer and target text production are 
built up from more fundamental mental processes studied in cognitive psychol- 
ogy and psycholinguistics. In particular we have sharpened our focus of study, 
zooming in on the translation unit as a critical research object. At the level of the 
translation unit we have a manageable research object, one that allows us to move 
from considerations of the encompassing text down to underlying iterating mental 
processes and, ultimately, the neural networks and brain structures upon which 
those more intermediate processes are realized. 

Research at our current level of focus in the discipline is still a great challenge 
and much remains to do. However, with the tools and methods of the cognitive 
and clinical neurosciences translation researchers can at least begin to extend cog- 
nitive translation studies and look at the neural and brain structure foundations of 
this unique cross-language task. The discipline has unprecedented opportunities 
to examine the spatial and temporal characteristics of translation’s component 
processes and sub-processes, localizing them in areas of the brain and examin- 
ing the time course of their activation under the influence of translation tasks. 
Cognitive neuroscience presents opportunities that were not present twenty years 
or more ago. Just as eye tracking and keystroke logging opened up new frontiers 
of research, so do the methods and protocols of cognitive neuroscience. 

Making use of the opportunities cognitive neuroscience offers us will require 
extensive collaboration between translation studies and the cognitive disciplines. 
The expertise required, for instance, to set up neuropsychological experiments 
and imaging studies and interpret their results is currently beyond the scope of 
training of most translation researchers - and will likely remain so. The future of 
this kind of research lies in interdisciplinary research projects in which translation 
researchers and neuropsychologists cooperate to overcome the difficulties of data 
collection and analysis that the nature of the research presents. 

Of course, one must ask, what is the potential value to cognitive neuropsy- 
chologists of collaboration with cognitive translation scholars? It would seem on 
the face of it that cognitive translation asks more from cognitive neuroscience 
than that discipline would get in return. Translation studies would be adopt- 
ing (and adapting) new methodological tools and instruments and importing 
“implementation-level” models and frameworks for interpreting very detailed 
neurally-situated data. Translation studies would be using cognitive neuroscience 
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as a source of methodological and theoretical innovation. What could we “export” 
to cognitive neuropsychology in return? 

Part of the answer to this question lies in the nature of the information pro- 
cessing perspective itself. The information-processing perspective implies that 
there are “processing stages” that engage to transform “information” in successive 
stages and through the mediation of the specific mechanisms of an information 
architecture. Processing continues until a goal is reached and processing stops. 
Information processing takes place within the pragmatic scope of a task or activity 
that engages the mind - and the brain. Thus, most if not all research work in the 
cognitive sciences involves investigating the progression of processes during the 
performance of specific tasks from picture naming to reading. Indeed, when scien- 
tists study mental processes and their neural substrates in the context of cognitive 
psychology and cognitive neuropsychology they do so in a specific experimental 
and clinical context: one sets a specific task and then studies and measures the 
mental and neural processes activated during its time course. 

If one is interested in investigating specific neuropsychological areas as, for 
instance, the brain-based nature of bilingualism and language switching, or the 
nature of reading, or how texts are processed across multiple languages, then 
translation tasks provide a fertile ground for generating new insights. Further, 
because translation involves two languages, but also engages processes (reading, 
writing, text processing in general) that also occur in non-translating monolingual 
subjects it can potentially shed light on the interaction of text processing with 
bilingualism. Thus, what translation offers back to cognitive neuropsychology is a 
novel and distinctive task context that brings with it a rich disciplinary literature 
and theoretical apparatus of its own. 

It has to be recognized that the quantification and characterization of underly- 
ing processes and mechanisms in translation such as timing, brain location, pro- 
cessing speed, accuracy, neural activation and other phenomena have the potential 
to provide an extremely deconstructed and fragmented view of the complex set of 
effortful and automatic processes that are invoked during cross-language process- 
ing. But the search for a greater understanding of translation, and a more integra- 
tive view, may be facilitated by researching in two directions at once; our discipline 
of translation studies looks at the problem from the top-down and our sister disci- 
plines in the cognitive neurosciences proceed from the bottom-up. Together, and 
in concert with the other cognitive sciences, we may be able to understand how 
all of the constituent processes, at all levels of study, are interwoven and interact 
within the larger overarching context of this unique cross-language task. 
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Biosemiotics and translation studies 


Challenging ‘translation’ 
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In this chapter, we explore the mutual fecundation to which an interdisciplinary 
perspective between biosemiotics and translation studies may lead. In particular, we 
explore the expansion of the notion of translation itself brought about by thinking 
from the realm of biosemiotics. We also explore the enrichment of the notions of 
semiosis and meaning-making in biological sciences that may result from an inter- 
disciplinary debate with translation studies. In the process, we illustrate by means of 
the article a possible process and outcomes of such interdisciplinary work, choosing 
not to reflect on interdisciplinarity but to show it in action. The chapter brings into 
dialogue Peircean semiotics and the most recent literature in biosemiotics in a dem- 
onstration of how interdisciplinary communication can enrich both fields of study 
under the rubric of intersemiotic translation. 


Keywords: translation, semiotics, biosemiotics, semio-translation, Peirce 


1. Introduction 


Biologists, biosemioticians and semioticians alike make frequent use of the term 
‘translation’ though they are by no means the only ones to use this term, and, 
importantly, they do not necessarily mean the same thing when they use it. The 
term ‘translatior is also used in an extended meaning by sociologists like Bruno 
Latour (1987, 1996, 2007, 2011) and, following Latour’s work, by development- 
studies scholars like David Lewis and David Mosse (2006). Biosemioticians 
broadly speaking use the term translation to refer to the processes by which mean- 
ing is created in living systems (Hoffmeyer 2003; Kull & Torop 2003) whereas 
sociologists and development scholars use translation in an effort to allow them 
to incorporate material reality into their discussions of social reality (Akrich et al. 
2002a, 2002b). Underlying both moves, we detect common ground, namely an 
attempt to address the Cartesian schism between matter and mind. This common 
ground is founded in the mediating nature of semiosis (Deacon 2013). 
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Apart from the abovementioned fields of study that have an interest in the 
concept of ‘translation’, one finds a growing field of study called translation studies 
(TS) which takes the notion of translation as its object of study — supposedly inde- 
pendent of any particular, subject-specific interest in translation. In reality though, 
the term translation as used in biology and sociology covers a much broader scope 
than that used in TS itself because the field of translation studies mostly limits 
itself to what has been defined by Roman Jakobson (1980, 2004) as interlingual 
translation or what is called ‘translation proper’ (Gambier & Van Doorslaer 2009; 
Holmes 1972; Toury 1995/2012 and 2010; Trivedi 2007; Tymoczko 2007). In 
some cases, Jakobson’s notions of intralingual or some forms of intersemiotic (or 
intermodal) translation (see Eco 2001 as an example) are also included in TS but 
these definitions of Jakobson are not necessarily accepted in all translation studies 
circles. In fact, some translation studies scholars present passionate arguments for 
limiting TS to translation proper (Trivedi 2007). 

Referring to the aim of this collection of articles, the point we shall be trying 
to illustrate, rather than argue, is that inter/transdisciplinary work often lead to 
the respective disciplines rethinking the conceptualisation of their field of study. 
This expansion of thinking is, in our view, exactly one of the advantages of inter/ 
transdisciplinary work (Montuori 2008:ix-xiv). Our work is thus an effort to show, 
rather than tell, how inter/transdisciplinarity in action operates. The dialogue 
between the authors from two disciplines, which was the motivation behind the 
conceptualisation of this book, is thus demonstrated in the article by means of the 
way in which the two fields of study use the notion of translation and the way in 
which considering insights from both fields of study can lead to a broadening of 
conceptualisation in both fields, and even novel theorising. Rhetorically, our text 
is not a dialogue, but conceptually it is. It shows the workings of inter/transdisci- 
plinary research and the widening of conceptualisations of translation in the two 
disciplines. The text shows the outcome of inter/transdisciplinary dialogue, not 
necessarily the detail of how the dialogue took place. 

In what follows, we consider the notion of translation from the perspectives of 
biosemiotics and TS. It must be noted that both TS and biosemiotics are fields of 
study with no singular, unified approach. For instance, approaches to translation 
studies in the two large translation-studies organisations, the European Society 
of Translation Studies (EST) and the International Association of Translation and 
Intercultural Studies (IATIS), differ significantly as to conceptualisation, sources 
read and methodologies followed.! Also, French-speaking Translation Studies is 
much more influenced by philosophy and hermeneutics (see Pym 2007) whilst 


1. Though severely oversimplified, the differences could be illustrated through the difference 
in approach of Gideon Toury and Mona Baker (e.g. Pym’s discussion 2006). 
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English-speaking translation studies (EST and IATIS) is influenced either by lin- 
guistic, comparative-literature, cultural-studies, ideology-critique or sociological 
paradigms. The influence of semiotics in TS, as represented by Eco (2001), Gorlée 
(1994; 2004), Kourdis (2015), Kull and Torop (2003), Lotman (1990), Noth (2012), 
Petrilli (2003) and Siitiste and Torop (2007), Torop (2000) and others, have been 
limited.2 Thus, what would count as ‘established’ knowledge concerning transla- 
tion in semiotics circles may not be regarded in a similar vein by translation stud- 
ies scholars. Similarly, not all biosemioticians would agree on the way in which 
translation has been conceptualised in TS. However, rather than providing a sterile 
overview of views regarding translation in each field, our main aim is to show what 
could happen when fields of study consider conceptualisations and ways of think- 
ing from outside of their disciplinary boundaries. 

In particular, we compare the use of the term translation in TS with the notion 
of translation as used in biosemiotics in order to explore the mutual benefits of 
an inter/transdisciplinary approach in academia (leaving the use of translation in 
sociology and development studies for another occasion). Section two was writ- 
ten by Kull and Section three by Marais while sections one, four and five are the 
product of joint discussions and a joint writing process. The process, however, 
also entailed both authors reading each other’s sections, commenting on it and 
reworking it accordingly. 


2. Biosemiotics 


Biosemiotics is defined as prelinguistic semiotics, i.e. the study of non-symbolic 
sign processes.3 According to the contemporary view (Hoftmeyer 2008), semiosis 
may occur at the cellular level already, and it appears as an organising process in 
all living systems — semioses in their iconic and indexical forms.‘ Thus, meaning- 
making is considered as a general phenomenon in the communication processes 
at all levels of life.s 


2. A review of the papers read over the last 20 years at both EST and IATIS conferences would 
be one barometer against which to check these claims although they are by no means represen- 
tative of the field. 


3. Favareau and Kull (2015: 16). On the concept of symbol in this sense, see Deacon (1997, 
2011). 


4. These may correspond to ‘primary iconic’ and ‘primary indexical’ in terms of Eco (1999). 


5. On biosemiotics, see for instance Emmeche and Kull (2011); Favareau (2010); Hoffmeyer 
(2008); Kull et al. (2009); Sebeok & Umiker-Sebeok (1992). 
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Strong evidence for the existence of semiosis is the occurrence of acquired 
habits or codes — because habits and codes are almost always products of semiosis. 
As has been well established, cells as well as all kinds of organisms are endowed 
with many habits, which are acquired via learning. And indeed, all organisms, cells 
included, are endowed with at least some simple mechanisms of learning. 

Within biosemiotics, the view is held that translation assumes the existence of 
at least two different codes. Thus the exchange between codes provides a key for 
the detection of translation in pre-linguistic life. This is related to the concept of 
code duality as developed by Hoffmeyer and Emmeche (1991) and which clearly 
states that the genetic code is not enough. Another source for this idea, as par- 
ticularly developed in the Copenhagen-Tartu school, stems from Juri Lotman’s 
communication model, which states that for meaning making at least two partially 
non-translatable sign systems are necessary (Lotman 1990). However, whilst the 
term translation is used in mainstream (neo-Darwinian) biology, there is a wide- 
spread belief that this usage is just purely metaphorical or maybe that the concept 
is so primitive altogether that it does not need further analysis. 

As remarked already by Roman Jakobson in 1968, ‘I must say that what biolo- 
gists have done is quite legitimate from a linguistic standpoint, and in fact we can 
take things even further’ (see Katz 2008). On some studies about the usage of the 
concept of translation in biological processes, see Doyle (1997), Hoffmeyer (2003), 
Kay (2000), Knudsen (2005), Kull (2000) and Kull and Torop (2003), Wu (2011). 

The name of the field ‘biosemiotics’ already bears testimony to inter/trans- 
disciplinarity. The field stems from the recognition by biologists that studying life 
without studying meaning is senseless (Henning & Scarfe 2013). In order to study 
meaning in living organisms, biologists had to borrow from semiotics. One of the 
concepts borrowed is ‘translation’. Biosemiotics thus uses the term ‘translation’ to 
refer to the process of semiosic exchange taking place in and between all organ- 
isms, even at the cellular level. Furthermore, its use is much wider than the use in 
translation studies in that it does not only consider translation between linguis- 
tic systems but translation between many kinds of sign systems in and between 
organisms. In this sense, its use is derived from semiotics (or intersemiotic transla- 
tion theory) rather than from translation studies. 


2.1 “Translation by ribosomes 


Before the description (discovery) of the genetic code in the early 1960s, the con- 
cepts and terms for its description were already taken into use. The term code was 
most probably first introduced into genetics by Erwin Schrédinger in 1944, who 
wrote in his very influential book What is Life? (our emphases): 
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It is these chromosomes, or probably only an axial skeleton fibre of what we actu- 
ally see under the microscope as the chromosome, that contain in some kind of 
code-script the entire pattern of the individual’s future development and of its 
functioning in the mature state. 


And also: 


Since we know the power this tiny central office has in the isolated cell, do they not 
resemble stations of local government dispersed through the body, communicating 
with each other with great ease, thanks to the code that is common to all of them? 


The term translation was seemingly first introduced into molecular genetics by 
Georgij Gamow in 1954 in his ‘Letter to Nature’, in which he writes: 


[...] the enzymes (proteins), the composition of which must be completely deter- 
mined by the deoxyribonucleic acid molecule, are long peptide chains formed 
by about twenty different kinds of amino-acids, and can be considered as long 
‘words’ based on a 20-letter alphabet. Thus the question arises about the way in 
which four-digital numbers can be translated into such ‘words’. 

(Gamow 1954: 318; our emphasis) 


The term translation (meaning the process of making protein on the basis of mes- 
senger RNA, with the help of transport RNAs; i.e. making the sequence of ami- 
noacids on the basis of the sequence of nucleotides of mRNA) became a standard 
usage so that the origin of the concept is commonly forgotten. 

Describing the synthesis of polycondensate molecules in a cell, some addi- 
tional terms were also taken into use - replication (making DNA on the basis of 
DNA) already somewhat earlier and transcription (making RNA on the basis of 
DNA) somewhat later. 

The wide acceptance of such usage of linguistic terms in biology was facilitated 
by the popularity of information theory and formal language theory of the time, 
which used a simplified model of language. 

The application of the term translation for protein synthesis is analogical for 
instance to the use of translation for a process that transfers a sequence of let- 
ters of Latin script into a sequence of Morse script. However, more precisely, it is 
transliteration — rewriting or conversion of a sequence from one script to another. 
This is close to what could be thought of as taking place in machine translation, 
particularly as understood in the time when the role of ribosomes was discovered. 
Thus to call it ‘translation’ was highly natural.6 


6. See also Kay (2000: 308ff) on the history of the discussions on similarities and differencies 
between the genetic code and languge, particularly by R. Jakobson and F. Jacob. More on the 
similarities between language and the cellular reading of its genome, see Lopez-Garcia (2005); 
Pattee (2008). 
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It is important to note that the process that is called translation in cellular biol- 
ogy differs radically from transcription and replication processes in the cell. While 
transcription and replication are stereochemical processes in which the molecular 
matching can be predicted from chemical laws, the correspondence between RNA 
codons and amino-acids in translation is not deducible from stereochemical laws 
since this is based on a historically acquired code. This puts the molecular transla- 
tion process above the lower semiotic threshold,’ as different from transcription 
and the replication processes in the cell. 


2.2 Translation in animal communication 


Thomas A. Sebeok has made a long argument for drawing a clear distinction 
between human and animal sign use. This is in concordance with Terrence Deacon's 
(1997) description of the symbolic threshold zone between symbol-based (human) 
sign systems and animal communication. Accordingly, the term ‘language’ should 
be restricted for the sign systems that use symbols, i.e. for human sign systems, 
due to the wide variety of features that characterise only the human sign systems 
(syncategorematic signs that are responsible for syntax, verb-noun differentiation, 
tenses, questions, narration, etc.). Thus, humans have language while other species 
have other sign systems. This implies that, in the case of non-human organisms, we 
can speak about translation as occurring between different sign systems. 

Nevertheless, the term translation is used in animal communication studies 
quite seldom, except in pet-host or other animal-human communication (Maran 
et al. 2011). We can also observe that, in animal communication studies, the semi- 
otic terminology is usually not systematically applied and therefore the set of con- 
cepts used is small (e.g. meaning, signal, communication) (Font & Carazo 2010). 
Despite of the problems with terminology used, it is clear that if meaningful com- 
munication between living beings with different sign systems takes place, a kind 
of translation process is unavoidable. 

Should translation studies accept the proposal for a widening of the notion 
of translation to include non-human forms of communication, it could become 
a major role player in studying the communication between non-human organ- 
isms as well as the communication between human and non-human organisms. 
In a context where the living environment has become a major point of scholarly 
interest, TS would be well placed to contribute to the debate. 


7. The concept introduced by Eco (1976). See also Kauffman (2012). 
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2.3. ‘Translation as generalised in biosemiotics 


In the generalisation of the concept of translation for pre-linguistic communication, 
Juri Lotman’s model of communication has been helpful. Lotman (1990: 2) remarks: 


It has been established that a minimally functioning semiotic structure consists of 
not one artificially isolated language or text in that language, but of a parallel pair 
of mutually untranslatable languages which are, however, connected by a ‘pulley’, 
which is translation. 


Thus, for Lotman, establishing a sign-relation assumes a particular (partial) non- 
translatability between the sign systems in the situation of communication. Thus 
translation and non-translatability are inherently connected. Only the latter pro- 
vides the condition for semiotic innovation, for meaning-making. 

Thus, if two systems have some capacity for separate individual learning, 
then even initially identical systems may work out at least slightly different habits 
(codes) that can be sufficient for partial non-translatability and also for translation 
between them. 

Here, still, in biosemiotics, a distinction between interpretation as a general 
process of meaning-making and translation as a kind of interpretation should be 
made. In other words, it is evident that translation is always interpretation (in the 
Peircean sense) since interpretation is a process taking place in any semiosis. If 
to assume that translation and interpretation are not synonyms, then we need to 
formulate their difference. 

From the perspective of biosemiotics, translation is a kind of interpretation 
for which error-making, or mistaking, is relevant. This allows one to describe 
translation in terms of information transfer or of certain structural isomorphism 
provided by the process, or to apply evaluation (like a good or bad translation). 
Thus, there exist some forms of interpretation which are not translations, i.e. to 
which an evaluation of equivalence or adequacy do not apply. For instance, signal 
transduction and other forms of primary meaning making can be termed as inter- 
pretation but not translation. 

Defined in this general way, it allows us more precisely to apply the concept of 
translation also to the processes in which the interacting sign systems are not lan- 
guages — like in case of intentional communication between non-human organisms. 
However, in order to be more clear in terms, this general concept — that could be 
called semiotranslation’ —- can be distinguished into two major types - biotranslation 
(for non-linguistic sign processes) and eutranslation (in which language is involved).9 


8. On this term, see Gorlée (1994, 2004). 
9. More on this distinction in Kull and Torop (2003); Wu (2011). 
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Thus, biosemiotics challenges translation studies to take note of the argument 
that translation cannot be limited to eutranslation (or even interlingual eutransla- 
tion). By providing biological and semiotic arguments, biosemioticians require of 
TS scholars to think about the claim that interlingual translation (or translation 
proper) is only a small part of all the translational activities, including in humans. 
In particular, biosemiotics claims to have demonstrated that their use of the term 
‘translation is not metaphorical. They claim that one finds in organisms real in- 
stances of translation, with features similar though not identical to those of inter- 
lingual translation. The question biosemiotics poses is whether TS scholars would 
be willing to expand their understanding of translation on the basis of these argu- 
ments as biologists have expanded their understanding of translation on the basis 
of its dialogue with semiotics. Whilst some may argue that the current purview of 
TS is sufficient, it seems to us that biosemiotics has opened up the scope for TS to 
study much more than intralingual or interlingual translation. A way towards this 
could be a joint analysis of translation phenomena in case of non-symbolic (i.e., 
purely iconic and indexical) sign systems. 

The next section of our work is an attempt at working out the implications 
of responding to the challenge from biosemiotics to incorporate inter/transdisci- 
plinary insights into TS. 


3. Translation in translation studies 


After a bit more than 40 years as a field of study (Holmes 1972), the field of trans- 
lation studies conceptualises its disciplinary interest with a remarkable variability 
and ambiguity (see for instance Arduini & Nergaard (2011), Eco (2001), Marais 
(2014), St Andre (2010), Tymoczko (2007), Tyulenev (2011)). Whilst Tymoczko 
(2007) limits her discussion of translation to interlingual translation in Jakobson’s 
terms, she does try to expand its conceptualisation to include, for instance, oral 
and non-professional forms of translation. Similarly, St André (2010) looks at dif- 
ferent metaphors that could expand the notion of translation but still within inter- 
lingual translation, broadly speaking. Other scholars, like Arduini and Nergaard 
(2011), Marais (2014) and Tyulenev (2011), challenge the boundaries of the field 
of TS, asking why translation studies limits its purview to interlingual transla- 
tion. So, whilst one could point to a tentative consensus in TS that translation 
entails a power agenda of differentiation, creativity and change between systems 
of meaning (Tyulenenv 2011), a claim which would also hold for biosemiotics, the 
disagreement referred to above seems to entail rather the object of study. 

In this section, we explore the possible contribution that an inter/transdisci- 
plinary debate with biosemiotics’ understanding of translation can make towards 
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a more comprehensive conceptualisation of translation in TS. The assumption 
behind this effort is that any field of study should be conceptualised in such a way 
that it would be able to study all phenomena or aspects of phenomena within its 
purview, also those brought to the table through inter/intradisciplinary dialogue. 

As indicated in the introduction, Roman Jakobson conceptualised transla- 
tion on the basis of semiotic theory (for criticism on Jakobson, see Eco 2001). In 
his work, Jakobson, following Peirce (Jakobson 1980: 10), argues on the basis of 
the continuous and infinite nature of the semiosic process that all interpretation 
is translation (an argument correctly problematised in biosemiotics as indicated 
in Section 2.3 above), i.e. “.. the meaning of any linguistic sign is its translation 
into some further, alternative sign, especially a sign “in which it is more fully 
developed”’ (Jakobson 2004: 139). He then categorises three types of translation. 
The first, he calls intralingual translation or rewording, and by that, he means ‘an 
interpretation of verbal signs by means of other signs of the same language’ (ibid.). 
The second category is interlingual translation or translation proper, which refers 
to “.. an interpretation of verbal signs by means of some other sign’ (ibid.). The 
third category is intersemiotic translation, which is “.. an interpretation of verbal 
signs by means of signs of nonverbal sign systems’ (ibid.). 

In our view, Jakobson’s conceptualisation leaves translation studies scholars 
with at least two problems. Firstly, his notion of intersemiotic translation is lim- 
ited to the interpretation of ‘verbal signs’ by means of ‘nonverbal sign systems’. 
(He does not comment on whether the opposite is also possible, i.e. translating 
‘nonverbal sign systems’ into ‘verbal signs’.) Furthermore, he leaves out, in our 
opinion due to his linguistic bias, intersemiotic translation between non-verbal 
semiosic systems, which biosemiotics claims do exist (Hoffmeyer 2008). In doing 
so, Jakobson opens up the possibility of intersemiotic translation, but, and this is 
the second problem he causes, he does not follow the logical implications of his 
argument to its conclusion but limits his conceptualisation to forms of translation 
that are related to the meaning of ‘translation in the general sense of the word, i.e. 
interlingual translation. Eco (2001) follows him in this, though with differences, 
and in the process, they limit the expansion of the notion of translation, not allow- 
ing it to be used for all intersemiosic translations. 

If one reads what Peirce says on translation, on which Jakobson based his 
argument, it is clear that Peirce does not limit translation to verbal semiosic sys- 
tems. On the contrary, he conceptualises of translation in very general semiosic 
terms, but what he means by translation is not obvious either. Most of his ref- 
erences to translation take the form of the following quote, on which Jakobson 
grounds his interpretation of Peirce: 


[...] conception ofa ‘meaning, which is, in its primary acceptation, the translation 
of a sign into another system of signs [...] (Collected Papers/CP 4.127) 
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If one takes this kind of explanation as guideline, it does indeed seem that transla- 
tion and interpretation are the same thing, that the creation of meaning (interpre- 
tation) ‘is’ translation. So the question is: Was Peirce not aware of the problem he 
was creating by equating interpreting and translation, or did he have something 
else in mind? Although we shall never know what Peirce meant, we shall present 
evidence from his work to argue that he did not mean so argue that translation and 
interpretation are the same thing. We shall try to argue below that Peirce’s view 
on the relationship between translation and interpretation differs from Jakobson’s 
and Eco’s in two ways. The first is that he does not have a linguistic bias or point of 
departure when he thinks about translation. The second is that one can read the ‘is’ 
in the definition above as not indicating identity but rather entailment. 

In the only instance where Peirce does not use a variation on the definition 
quoted above, he writes the following: 


Transuasion (suggesting translation, transaction, transfusion, transcendental, 
etc.) is mediation, or the modification of firstness and secondness by thirdness, 
taken apart from the secondness and firstness; or, is being in creating Obsistence. 

(CP 2.89) 10 


When one wants to base this argument on Peirce, translation has to be conceptual- 
ised as applying potentially to all semiosic systems, as biosemiotics is arguing.!! In 
the latter definition, translation refers to mediation and modification not of verbal 
meaning, but of firstness and secondness by thirdness. Without going into the 
details of Peircean phenomenology and semiotics, due to a lack of space, Peirce’s 
thinking on the creation of meaning is deeply relational (Deely 2007). Meaning is 
created in relation, a triadic relation between the representamen, object and inter- 
pretant, where this representamen is a First, the object a Second and the interpretant 
a Third. Thus the representamen is related to its object through the interpretant, 
roughly, the meaning. The important point is that none of these need to be lin- 
guistic. Putting Shakespeare in Afrikaans, turning it into a movie, representing the 
phrase ‘to be or not to be’ into a building, or using animal behaviour as inspira- 
tion for managerial principles - all have one thing in common: They pertain to 
translational operations between semiosic systems. If this argument holds, and 
biosemiotics claims that it does, an interdisciplinary dialogue between biosemiot- 
ics and translation studies confronts translation studies with its own conceptuali- 
sation of translation. In our view, this dialogue asks of translation studies whether 


10. Peirce is infamous for his use of neologisms. Trying to explain them here would not honor 
the complexity of his thought. We rather refer the reader to standard works on Peirce such as 
De Waal (2001, 2013). 


11. However, see the discussion on relationship between translation and interpretation in 2.3. 
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its conceptualisation caters for all kinds of translational phenomena. The rest of 
the article is an effort to present one possible answer to this question, namely to 
expand the notion of translation on the basis of an inter/transdisciplinary dialogue 
with biosemiotics. 

The conceptualisation above thus leaves one with a problem regarding the 
denotation of the word ‘translation’. As indicated, the popular use of the term, or 
what Jakobson calls ‘interlingual translation’, has so much purchase in the field 
of TS that it is difficult to use the term in another sense, the sense of a compre- 
hensive intersemiotic translation. To solve this problem, we apply here the term 
semiotranslation for ‘comprehensive intersemiotic translation, as this term, coined 
by Dinda Gorlée (1994: 226), quite fits to our purpose without contradicting the 
thought of Gorlée. Semiotranslation is translation in its broad and more organic 
sense, including also biotranslation. 

In order to deal with the contribution from biosemiotics, the synthesis that has 
to be discussed entails a development of Peircean semiosis into what can be called 
emergent semiosis, expanding Peirce’s framework into a complex emergent con- 
ceptualisation of semiosis with a focus on process and organisation (Deacon 2013; 
Merrell 1997). The limitation of Peirce’s conceptualisation is that the logical relation- 
ships that he established to constitute signs do not, sufficiently to our mind, consider 
the natural-temporal aspect of the sign process. Thus it requires an explication of 
his notion of semiosis by conceiving of semiosis from a complex dynamic systems 
perspective. This means that the study of semiosis could include not only the logi- 
cal relationships between representamen, object and interpretant but also a focus on 
the historical-material processes of semiosis, the relationships-processes between 
semiosic phenomena in real time and space, the way in which semiosis entails a 
process that creates and develops meaning (Robinson 2011). To this, we now turn. 

Along with Peirce, we view semiosis as an ability that living organisms have 
evolved or that has evolved in organisms, depending on whether you focus on the 
organism or the evolutionary process. It entails an ability to take any phenom- 
enon (representamen) as standing for or in the place of any other phenomenon 
(object) and that leads to (further) meaning (interpretant). This is the basic semi- 
osic ability that distinguishes living systems from non-living matter (Favareau 
2007; Hoffmeyer 2008; Kull 1999; Sebeok & Danesi 2000), ie. defining the lower 
semiosic threshold. Semiosis, generally conceptualised, makes it possible 


- ‘to take’, in whichever way, e.g. through highly developed sensory awareness 
such as consciousness or through rudimentary sensory awareness (without 
consciousness) 

- ‘something’, whatever it may be, including all things possible and impossible 
that can be distinguishable 
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- ‘as’ anything that a living being takes it for, from the quite tangible iconic and 
indexical to the fantastic symbolic 

- ‘something else’, whatever the ‘else’ may be, namely the interpretant which can 
be as simple as yum or yuck (Kauffman 1995, 2000, 2008, 2013) or as complex 
as a God or a worldview or a culture. 


This ability, which is logically paradoxical, allows for the ability in living organisms 
to recognise the absent, the non-immediate, the non-material (Deacon 2013). It is 
a Janus-faced paradox that holds both the present and the absent, mediated by the 
ability of an organism to take something as a sign. It is this ability to transcend, 
without negating, the constraints of space and time, the constraints of physicality 
and materiality, as well as the constraints of logic that allows organisms to exist 
and to exist meaningfully. Semiosis transcends the locality of space and time by 
enabling an organism, through memory, to relate to spaces and times that are not 
immediately present but mediately. Semiosis transcends physicality and material- 
ity by making possible the virtual or the absential (Deacon 2013), that which is not 
present or that which does not exist materially. Logically (in the sense of formal 
logic), paradoxes are problematic because one can never be two. Semiosically, 
however, paradox is a common phenomenon because the basic operation is that 
anything can ‘stand for’ anything else, thus anything can be anything else. Thus 
one can without problem stand for two or be taken as three; semiosically, a sign 
is many. The difference between formal logic and semiosis thus amounts to the 
difference between an identity relationship (a is a) and a paradoxical relationship 
that mediates between identity and difference in a complex way (a as b). 
Semiosis, seen thus, i.e. not as logical but as ontological, is an emergent phe- 
nomenon, emerging from the constraints on a physical-chemical substrate and 
causing the emergence of bio-psycho-social living organisms (Deacon 2013: 
Chapter 5). As argued in the previous section, biosemioticians have argued for 
the semiosic nature of the process of protein synthesis cycle. This is one of the first 
transitions in emergent semiosis. Another primary transition in emergent semio- 
sis in living organisms starts with the creation of signal transduction through a 
membrane, i.e. the distinction between an organism and an Other (be that Other 
the environment or another organism). The membrane creates an inside and an 
outside and the need to be able to interact with the outside because the organ- 
ism is co-constructed by the outside (by food and energy or by being able to 
sense their absence, for instance). Through receptors to gain information about 
the outside, organisms are able to relate to the Other/outside and to respond/react 
to the Other/outside (Kauffman 1995, 2000, 2008, 2013; Sebeok & Danesi 2000). 
So, without assuming consciousness, living beings obtain some awareness of what 
happens. Thus organisms are able to take phenomena of which they become aware 
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as indicative of something else, as Kauffman has argued. This ability in living 
organisms seem to be one of the basic semiosic abilities, which in basic organisms 
take on the form of a basic or proto-semiosis and in complex organisms take on 
the form of complex semiosis, and ultimately, language. As a further transition, 
more complex living organisms, according to this theory of emergent semiosis, 
then evolved more complex semiosic abilities. Work done in inter- and intra- 
specific communication and the whole body of work done on human forms of 
semiosis suffice as proof for this claim. It seems then that most scholars agree that 
language-based systems would be the most developed type of semiosic systems 
because of the symbolic relationship between representamen and object. 

This, we argue, could be one way in which translation studies could respond 
to the developments in the field of biosemiotics. We do, however, think that biose- 
miotics not only challenges the broader field of studies of TS to be grounded in 
a biosemiotics basis. It also challenges the conceptualisation of translation itself. 

To return to Peirce’s notion of translation, we differ somewhat in our under- 
standing, and we agreed to disagree. Kull, following Eco’s interpretation of Peirce 
(2001: 70) and on the basis of Gorlée (1994), sees translation as one mode of inter- 
pretation. His understanding is that semiosis is an irreducible triadic process of 
interpretation. At least in its elementary case, semiosis cannot have more elemen- 
tary sign processes as its constituent parts. Therefore, if translation were a part of 
semiosis, it means that translation itself cannot be semiosis. Semiotranslation is 
then just the maximal generalization of the concept of translation. Against this 
background, translation can be defined as any interpretation in which the ques- 
tion about its equivalence is relevant. Since the primary sign relationship (primary 
iconicity, already considered as interpretation) itself establishes the relationship of 
similarity (Eco’s statement), the equivalence cannot questioned at that level yet. 

Marais wishes to propose another way of reading Peirce in which transla- 
tion is not merely a mode of interpretation but referring to the semiotic process 
underlying interpretation. Put simply, translation, according to this reading, is the 
word Peirce uses to refer to the process nature of semiosis. This interpretation is 
based on the assumption that Peirce would not have thought about interpretation 
and translation as exactly the same thing (as both Eco and Kull argue) because, 
if he did, he would not have called interpretation interpretation and translation 
translation — if he thought about one process or phenomenon, he would have used 
one term. The second quote used above suggests that Peirce thinks of translation 
as ‘mediation and/or ‘transformation, much in line with its conceptualisation in 
translation studies. On the basis of this evidence and on the basis of reading his 
first quote not to imply identity between semiosis and translation, between semi- 
osis and interpretation and between translation and interpretation (as pointed 
out above), Marais argues that Peirce used the term translation to focus on the 
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(underlying) process which semiosis entails (Merrell 1997: 10-22). In his semiosic 
theory, Peirce describes the logical relationships between representamen, object 
and interpretant, but because he views semiosis as a process, he seems to have dis- 
tinguished between the logic underlying semiosis and the (historical) process that 
constitutes this logic. For him then, the historical process of semiosis, i.e. medi- 
ating between representamen and object by means of an interpretant, mediating 
between semiosic systems and bringing about changes in semiosic systems (trans- 
formations) is translation, which process is a sine qua non for meaning which is 
always in process (Merrell 1997: 10-22). 

Translation would thus entail any change to any element of the semiosic 
triad or any of the relationships between these elements for the sake of draw- 
ing an interpretant from a sign or more closely developing or determining the 
sign, also known as engenderment (Merrell 1997:58). Thus, changing the code 
would entail a translation. Changing the indexical, iconic or symbolic relation- 
ship between representamen and object would entail a translation. Transforming 
an interpretant into another interpretant would entail a translation, which results 
in an interpretation. In this view, the creation of an interpretant, i.e. interpreta- 
tion, a pragmatic result, relies on a semiotic process, i.e. translation. In this line 
of thinking, both interpretation and translation are modes of semiosis, but inter- 
pretation is, roughly speaking, the aim of semiosis and translation is, roughly 
speaking, the process through which this aim is achieved. Marais would thus 
reformulate Jakobson’s definition of translation as follows: The semiosic process 
that makes possible the interpretation of a sign into another sign, i.e. the creation 
of interpretants, is called translation. 

Note here that this matter is not necessarily settled for the authors. Rather, 
emerging out of the interdisciplinary approach in this article, it is a point of ongo- 
ing debate and investigation. Readers should thus be aware that, this being a dia- 
logic text, we do not agree exactly on how we conceptualise (semio)translation, 
and the text thus may have some fuzziness to it. 

In what we propose, we accept the Peircean concept of semiosis as a process 
of meaning creation in which a representamen, object and interpretant are related 
actionally in a non-reducable triad (Merrell 1997: 10-22). Like Peirce, we conceptual- 
ise of these three together as the basic dynamic complex semiosic system. In our view, 
this basic semiosic system can be described as consisting of three interrelated aspects, 
ie. the representamen, object and interpretant and all the relationships between them, 
including the coded and logical nature of these relationships. However, this basic 
semiosic system is simultaneously a subsystem that forms the parts of larger semiosic 
systems. Here, one can model the systemic nature of the semiosic process as a triple 
helix (Skoll 2014: 64) in which ‘strands’ of representamen, object and interpretant are 
complexly linked to other strands in order to form complex, rhizome-like strands. 
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Also, at any point on any of the three strands, new semiosic processes can originate, 
allowing for the creation of new strands and explaining the complex web of semiosic 
relationships, including those we call culture. 

The ontology based on emergent semiosis that we propose thus entails not 
taking the semiosic relationship between representamen, object and interpretant as 
a form of logic only. Rather, without denying that semiosis entails logic, we argue 
that semiosis also entails an emergent systemic process for the creation of mean- 
ing in life forms, an ontological, historical, living process. Historically and onto- 
logically, the thing (as distinguished from the object!?) can be prior to semiosis. 
However, in semiosis, as part of the phaneroscopy of Peirce, the representamen is 
a first, the object a second and the interpretant a third. Thus the organism, which 
is itself an object, developed the ability, through the representamen, to respond 
to something (including absential things - Deacon 2013) by forming ententional 
(Deacon 2013) models of reality (interpretants) (Sebeok & Danesi 2000). However, 
Peirce has indicated that, in continuous semiosis, interpretants become the objects 
that are linked to new interpretants through representamens. In this way, the semi- 
osic process could as it were be seen to be reversed for the creation of culture. 
Thus an idea (a third that was the interpretant of a semiosic process) becomes the 
representamen (a first) from which an object (second) is constructed. For instance, 
the idea (third) of freedom becomes the representamen (first) for constructing a 
building (second). Thus the idea is translated back into material form. This pro- 
cessual nature of translating back and forth forms the basis for the construction 
of culture or society. 


4. Semiotranslation 


As far as semiotranslation is concerned, semiosis thus seemingly always entails 
movement or process. Infinite semiosis is a well-attested notion in virtually all 
thinking on semiosis and/or language. Thus, in our conceptualisation, semio- 
translation is the name that semioticians give to the process of semiosis. In the 
quotes from Peirce above, it becomes clear, as Eco (2001, p. 71) rightly asserts, that 
neither Peirce nor Jakobson sees semiotranslation and interpretation as the same 
thing. Where we tend to differ from Eco is our interpretation that Peirce intends 
to conceptualise the general continuous, infinite semiosic process which drives the 
meaning-making process. In our view, it is this process that Peirce calls transla- 
tion and that we call semiotranslation. Thus, although we differ in the details of 


12. On the distinction between object and thing, see Deely (2007: Ch. 3). 
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the relationship between semiosis, translation and interpretation, we confirm the 
possibility of semiotranslation, i.e. the possibility of a semiosic process which dif- 
fers from material (physical) processes (Deacon 2013), as being inherent in inter- 
pretation and many other semiosic activities. Translation is the ability of semiosic 
inter-systemic-ing, the never-ending linking of one of the three strands of semiosis, 
semiotranslation, that allows for life and the emergence of culture. 

To be sure, our proposal solves Eco’s problem with Jakobson seemingly equating 
semiotranslation and interpretation. In our conceptualisation, one would rather say 
that, on one hand, all meaning-making interpretation is made possible by semio- 
translation, i.e. made possible by the processual nature of the semiosic systems and 
the links between them. On the other hand, semiotranslation is just this kind of 
interpretation in which a certain identity is preserved or created (thus it has some 
value — as translation being better or worse) whilst simultaneously effecting differ- 
entiation or change. Semiotranslation is the forward movement of one interpretant 
into another, irrespective of whether these interpretants are of the linguistic kind. 

Now, this expansion of the notion of translation that results from the dialogue 
with biosemiotics could be seen as a claim that either everything is translation 
or that all translation studies scholars now have to study biosemiotics. Firstly, 
we do not claim that everything is translation but only that all living processes 
entail aspects of translation, which could be studied in a field of study such as 
Translation Studies. Alternatively, everything that can be coded, in particular digi- 
tally (Apter 2006: 225-227), can be translated. This claim supports the view that 
semiosis, which makes use of either digital or analogue codification (Hoffmeyer 
2008: 86-92), is a feature of organisms, not of non-living systems. Secondly, our 
argument does not mean that one cannot have subcategories of semiotransla- 
tion, i.e. intersemiotic or interlinguistic translation, and that a field of study or a 
particular scholar could choose to focus on such a subsection. Semiotranslation 
would thus be a superordinate with many possible hyponyms, from interlingual 
translation to adaptations of various nature and from literary texts to communica- 
tion between animals. 

In this sense, semiotranslation refers to the processes to which Jakobson refers 
in his three forms, but it then also makes possible the translation between semiosic 
systems of all kinds, i.e. ideas translated into architectural forms, great political 
events turned into music, human relationships turned into a pie chart in a sociol- 
ogy article. In this way, semiotranslation is the semiosic process through which 
culture and society develops out of material reality. It thus provides the basis for 
theories of agency and development. 

These basic semiosic systems are then complexly, rhizomatically, linked, 
related, inter-ed to increasingly more complex semiosic systems, until one gets 
what Latour (2007) calls the social, ie. an extremely complex web of semiosic 
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links in which material and virtual phenomena and relationships are inextricably 
linked. In previous work (Marais 2014), semiotranslation was conceptualised as 
the inter-ing/ness between semiosic systems. We could now refine that to con- 
ceptualise of semiotranslation in terms of the inter-ing between semiosic systems 
and their sub or supra-systems, including the causes and effects of this inter-ing 
process. This conceptualisation also assumes an agency role in semiotranslation 
for which we do not have space in this chapter. 

The implication of the conceptualisation resulting from the inter/transdisci- 
plinary dialogue between translation studies and biosemiotics is that the notion 
of translation could be made broader, though it is up to the field of translation 
studies to decide whether it wishes to use this broader definition. Our aim is not 
to prescribe to either field how it should respond to the effects of inter/transdis- 
ciplinary dialogue. Rather we tried to work out the implications, leaving it to the 
community of scholars to respond as they see fit. 


5. Conclusion 


Our work in this article represents inter/transdisciplinary research in action. 
Whilst we did not reflect on all aspects of the dialogue, but rather showed the 
effect thereof, we did present some reflections on our dialogue, and we would like 
to close with a reflection. 

It seems inevitable that inter/transdisciplinary work will challenge disciplinary 
boundaries. However, such inter/transdisciplinary work nevertheless assumes and 
requires some common ground. In case of a dialogue between translation studies 
and biosemiotics, this common ground is semiotics. Being a translation itself, in 
our conceptualisation of the term, inter/transdisciplinary work brings together 
two semiotic systems and requires a relationship between them, a differentiated 
relationship. Like with any translation, full equivalence is not possible. Rather, 
in interdisciplinary work, we are ‘at the edge of chaos’ (Lotman 1990: 150), the 
creative space or moment where new meanings are created, boundaries are tested 
and conceptualisations questioned. As translation studies has been arguing for a 
long time now, it is at the border between semiosic systems and in the interactions 
between those semiosic systems that creative activities take place, hopefully also 
within the field itself.3 
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Very interactive yet distinct 
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In an alternating discourse the two authors (one from translation studies, the 
other from adaptation studies) reflect on common issues the two disciplines are 
dealing with. As such they also deal with the question of the parallels, common 
grounds, differences and boundaries between the disciplines. Other topics dealt 
with include the relationship between the practices and the scholarly disci- 
plines, the issues of originality and transmediality, the problematic and relativ- 
ized relationship source-target, as well as the essential topic of conservation and 
gradual change. 


Keywords: fidelity, faithfulness, source/target, originality, invariance, 
transformation, recontextualization, film studies, media 


This chapter is conceived as a dialogue between two scholars and between two 
disciplines. Not in a strict question and answer or interview format, but rather an 
alternating discourse where two scholars reflect on issues, questions and uncer- 
tainties relating to both translation studies (TS) and adaptation studies (AS). Luc 
van Doorslaer (LvD) is a TS scholar with an interest in the unclear borderlines 
between TS and AS, Laurence Raw (LR) is mainly an AS scholar with a passing 
interest in TS. 


LvD: Although the disciplines of TS and AS can be considered relatively young 
(in both cases a couple of decades), the underlying practices are many centu- 
ries old and have also been the object of considerable reflection. The practice of 
translation, particularly the translation of literary and religious works, has given 
rise to many opinions and writings that can be called translation reflection, as 
authors critically commented on (usually individual) practices of translation. Such 
considerations were often of a prescriptive nature, defending or criticizing vari- 
ous translation choices, including their own. Some of the most famous historical 
examples of translation reflection can for instance be found in Lawrence Venuti’s 
‘The Translation Studies Reader (2012: 3rd edition). As they focus on legitimizing 
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existing practices (mostly of the authors themselves), such discourse has to be 
distinguished from recent TS discourse for several reasons (see also van Doorslaer 
2014): an important characteristic is that a scholarly approach systematically 
structures the knowledge and it positions the new ideas or facts against the back- 
ground of existing theoretical work. Joao Ferreira Duarte distinguishes between 
historical reflection on translation practice and approaches and metalanguages 
used in TS: “[...] it was only after the emergence of the discipline of TS, in the 
1970s, that the metalanguage of translation started to resemble something like 
what we gather might be part of a full-fledged institutionalized expert system.” 
(Ferreira Duarte 2012: 30). 

An important characteristic of the development toward this system was the 
shift from a normative or prescriptive paradigm (often directly related to the 
own practices mentioned above) to a mainly descriptive approach, as proposed 
by James Holmes in his paper “The Name and Nature of Translation Studies” 
(originally 1972, published in Holmes 1988). According to Holmes, descriptive 
TS could be considered “the branch of the discipline which constantly maintains 
the closest contact with the empirical phenomena under study” (1988:71-72). 
Subsequently the study of translations as empirical phenomena was expanded by 
means of a social dimension through the introduction of important concepts such 
as polysystems (Even-Zohar 1979) and norms (Toury 1980). The combination of 
descriptive empirical research with the social function of translation has given rise 
to the belief that defining the borderlines of translation is delicate and anything 
but static, depending on norms and circumstances. From the beginnings of TS 
there were authors who realized that translation does not necessarily have to be 
restricted to inter-lingual translation (as it is often perceived in the outside world). 
A famous linguist like Roman Jakobson called inter-lingual translation ‘translation 
proper’, but also extended the concept to intra-lingual and inter-semiotic transla- 
tion (Jakobson 2000/1959). While intra-lingual transfer touches upon rewriting 
activities like journalism, inter-semiotic translation was explicitly described as a 
transfer from one semiotic system into another, such as a book transformed into a 
movie. As a consequence of such innovative perceptions (both the extension of the 
translation concept and the relative impossibility of fixing exact borderlines) the 
object of study was expanded: a whole gamut of terms transcending the narrow 
inter-lingual view on translation was introduced, ranging from abridgement over 
transformation to recontextualization, including adaptation. 


LR: AS really “came into being,” so to speak, with the publication of George 
Bluestone’s Novels into Film (1957). This seminal work looked at the potentiali- 
ties and limitations of the two media, arguing that the adapter “looks not to the 
organic novel whose language is inseparable from its theme, but to characters 
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and incidents which somehow have detached themselves from language, and like 
the heroes of folk legends, have assumed a mythical life of their own” (16). This 
statement provides a pretext for Bluestone’s major contention; that novels and 
films are essentially different media and hence need to be approached on different 
terms - the novel characteristically deals with time and the complexities of inner 
motivation; the film, on the other hand, is basically ill-equipped to deal with these 
qualities effectively, and finds its forte in rendering motion and action (57-9). 

Bluestone divided novels and films into two categories — the novel was a pri- 
marily linguistic medium, while film was visual. His assertions have been chal- 
lenged by Kamilla Elliott (2003), who argues with justification that novels can 
inspire all kinds of images; but his other implied assertion (that novels are some- 
how superior artistically to films) has lingered long in the AS’ mindset. Bluestone 
emerged from the American New Critical tradition, which restricted much of its 
focus to canonical authors - preferably before 1914 - on the grounds that they 
would somehow “improve” readers’ sensibilities. The same phenomenon was also 
evident on the other side of the Atlantic in the work of E R. Leavis, whose “Great 
Tradition” (as exemplified in the book of the same name (1948)), named Jane 
Austen, George Eliot, Henry James, and Joseph Conrad as the greatest of English 
novelists. To study them would help to create new generations of “cultured” indi- 
viduals. Such notions might seem outmoded, even snobbish these days; but they 
lay at the heart of one of AS’ major preoccupations that persists to this day - the 
notion of “fidelity.” 

AS found its major outlet through the publication Literature/Film Quarterly, 
which was established by James M. Welsh and Thomas L. Erskine, both of 
Salisbury State College (now Salisbury University). In an interview conducted 
shortly before his death, Welsh remembered that the journal was designed to fill 
a gap in the literary critical market - apart from specialist journals such as the 
D.H. Lawrence Review, no one actively surveyed the relationship between litera- 
ture and film. ‘The style of the journal tended towards the descriptive - looking 
at the ways in which texts had been transformed 4 la Bluestone - a process that 
was often derided by more theoretical specialists in film studies. Hence AS, in its 
early years, tended towards the empirical rather than the theoretical mode: Welsh 
quotes the film reviewer Pauline Kael, who once observed that “if anything could 
ever kill the movies, it was academia,’ to justify this approach (2011:10). There 
was a distinct paradox at work here - although Literature/Film Quarterly origi- 
nated out of American academia, it positioned itself in opposition to mainstream 
film studies, especially the kind produced in the United States. Welsh resented 
“the kind of jargon and awkward writing that was characteristic of cinema stud- 
ies’ interventions” (2011:12), and hence favored a more straightforward series of 
comparisons between film and literary texts in his journal. 
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This policy had two distinct consequences. AS appeared to remain unaffected 
by the so-called “Theory Wars” that dominated the humanities in the United States 
and Great Britain during the late Seventies and Eighties. This rendered the disci- 
pline attractive to those who wanted to maintain the New Critical tradition with 
its a priori acceptance of the “greatness” of certain canonical texts. On the other 
hand, this approach fueled the fidelity debate even further; most cinematic adapta- 
tions of literary texts were considered inferior to their source texts, and most AS 
contributions to Literature/Film Quarterly were dominated by issues of value. At 
this point the relationship between adaptation and translation was seldom, if ever, 
contemplated by AS scholars; as an off-shoot of film studies, it was believed that 
the two disciplines were entirely separate. 

Very little theoretical reflection on adaptation was published; the majority of 
pieces concentrated on empirical studies. Geoffrey Wagner’s The Novel and the 
Cinema (1975) offered a typology of transformations from novel to film - transpo- 
sitions, in which a novel is given directly on to the screen; commentary, in which a 
novel is significantly altered in some respect; and analogy, in which a novel is trans- 
formed into another work of art. A decade later Dudley Andrew (1985) offered 
another tripartite model of borrowing, intersecting and transforming. Such models 
only reinforced the preoccupation with textual issues, without considering the ways 
in which the transformative process affected either adapters or their audiences. 
They were also highly disputable: what might count as a borrowing in one context 
might be thought of as an intersection in another. These publications emphasized 
the fact that at this time AS was almost exclusively pursued in American academia, 
mostly in departments of English and/or Comparative Literature. 

With the publication of Thomas Leitch’s Film Adaptation and its Discontents 
(2009), AS was dragged kicking and screaming into the mainstream academic 
agenda through a work of sustained reflection. Leitch offered a coherent survey of 
why AS had for so long remained under the shadow of literary and/or film studies, 
while suggesting that the concept of fidelity was often used ideologically as well as 
textually. For many AS scholars, especially those from a literary background, fidel- 
ity provided the means by which their approaches could be justified, and hence 
validate the continued presence of English Literature within humanities curricula. 
Leitch also looked at the sociological aspects of AS, demonstrating — perhaps for 
the first time - how some adapters had become auteurs themselves, to be treated 
with as much reverence as film directors. This was a clever move on Leitch’s part; 
by bringing in insights derived from film studies, he offered new pointers as to 
how film and adaptation studies could enjoy a symbiotic relationship with one 
another. He also emphasized the importance of “active literacy” — for critics and 
learners of AS alike to set aside preconceived ideas of what the discipline “was, 
and value more creative approaches. Through this process we might learn more 
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about the screenwriter’s art through experiencing similar emotions as we learn 
precisely what is involved in transforming one text into another. 

Leitch’s book ushered in further interventions designed to demonstrate AS’ 
interdisciplinary potential. Simone Murray’s The Adaptation Industry (2012) 
showed how industrial concerns shaped the way texts were adapted; and that such 
concerns often took precedence over fidelity. This is especially true in recent years, 
when film adaptations were regarded as part of particular franchises (The Lord of 
the Rings, Harry Potter, etc.) Although Murray tended to overlook the power of 
the individual imagination, she emphasized the importance of film adaptation as 
a collaborative process involving many different interests - financial, industrial, 
marketing, as well as creative. The two volumes, co-edited by Laurence Raw with 
Dennis Cutchins and Welsh (2010), offered a series of case-studies as to how AS 
can be taught in different countries in different departments - theatre, drama, 
composition, EFL, as well as sociology, with a variety of outcomes. The act of 
watching, writing about, or even responding to, films could be perceived as cre- 
ative, helping to transform learners - thereby vindicating Leitch’s observation as to 
the power of active literacy. This process did not just happen in the United States 
or Great Britain. AS went global; in Germany as well as other Central European 
territories, it became part of a more general movement towards inter- or transme- 
dial studies, shaped by individual as well as industrial concerns. In Great Britain 
the Centre for Adaptation Studies, based at De Montfort University in Leicester, 
offered graduate students the chance to embrace a variety of adaptation method- 
ologies, whether sociological, textual or historical. In similar vein Raw’s volume 
Adaptation Studies and Learning (2013), based on work done in the Republic of 
Turkey, was co-authored with Tony Gurr, a specialist in EFL management and 
business studies. The collaboration proved fruitful, as the authors drew on their 
diverse expertise to create a broad-based approach to AS, centering on individu- 
als rather than texts, as well as focusing on transferable abilities that could be 
improved through collaboration and reflection on work done in the discipline. 
This conclusion formed the basis for a call to representatives of various disciplines 
both within the humanities and elsewhere to cooperate further with one another. 

Yet this conclusion has mostly fallen on deaf critical ears, as AS continues to 
treat other disciplines — save for media studies — with a certain degree of suspicion. 
TS in particular was largely ignored until recently, prompting Venuti to mount a 
cogent attack on AS in an article published in 2007. He argued that the relationship 
between source and target texts is not necessarily communicative but hermeneu- 
tic, depending on the adapter’s or filmmaker’s interpretation. This interpretation 
is also interrogative, exposing the cultural condition of both source- and target 
texts. Hence the term fidelity cannot be used as an absolute; it largely depends on 
who uses the term and in what context. The problem AS has with TS stems from 
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the belief that as TS has been established longer, and has a broader focus of inter- 
est, it might swallow up AS. Linda Cahir’s book on adaptation (2006) makes this 
point explicit, as she formulates a media-centric definition of translation, centered 
exclusively on the ways source texts are transformed into target texts, especially in 
terms of literature to film (2006: 44). 

AS largely restricts itself to the literature-film-theater-media paradigm, despite 
numerous efforts to expand it. There remains the lingering belief that TS is preoc- 
cupied with linguistic issues, few of which seem to have much importance in AS. 
It seems that Bluestone’s notions, expressed nearly six decades ago, have proved 
difficult to shift. 


LvD: Since Romanticism the concept of ‘originality’ has gained a central position 
in western art and western thinking, similar to the paradigm of what Yuri Lotman 
called the aesthetics of opposition, following on the aesthetics of identity that had 
been dominant in the Middle Ages and in Classicism. From the perspective of the 
romantic originality paradigm, both translation and adaptation are characterized 
as being ‘non-original’: “translation has been seen as a ‘derivative’, ‘secondary’ 
or ‘inferior’ activity, and the translated text as only a pale copy of the original” 
(Paloposki 2001: 72). This view inevitably had a strong impact on the perception 
of the related disciplines TS and AS. Moreover the perceived non-originality of 
translation runs in parallel to the perceived “non-authorship” of the translator, 
the antithesis of literary studies for instance, where the combination of author- 
ship and originality for a long time was perceived as self-evident. As translation 
reflection, at least in the west, for a long time has concentrated on the translation 
of religious texts (mainly Bible translation), the concept of the ‘sacred original has 
not helped to alter the perception of hierarchy between the ‘original’ and transla- 
tion, author and translator, literary and translation studies. The introduction of 
the (now widely used) terms ‘source text’ and ‘target text’ has been an important 
terminological innovation, as it ontologically positions both texts at the same level, 
without the cultural connotations of the ‘original’. The sense of equality between 
these two terms is clearly illustrated in the case of an intermediary translation, 
where the target text (in the first translation situation) switches automatically into 
the source text (in the second translation situation). 

Over the past decades, many authors in TS have criticized the perception of 
translation as a secondary activity, exclusively based on the supposedly mimetic 
goals of a translation and a translator. An obvious example is Venuti’s critique of 
the ‘invisibility’ of the translator in history and of the author-translator polariza- 
tion (Venuti 1995). Politically inspired and postcolonial views stress the power 
of the translator in influencing new tendencies; sociological approaches focus on 
the translator as active agent in larger social networks; deconstructionist scholars 
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reflect on the philosophical and ethical aspects belonging to the translator’s 
activity. An interesting concept in this respect is that of ‘voice’, and the question 
whether the reader of a translation is reached by the source text author’s voice 
or by the translator's voice. When we read Kafka in English, do we then receive 
Kafka’s voice or that of the translator? For Theo Hermans (1996) it is clear that the 
‘original’ author’s voice is not present, but the whole construct of the relationship 
between author and translator relies on an illusion ingrained in our mental hab- 
its and projections. “To abandon them, and to abandon the control mechanisms 
which they keep in place, would be to upset established hierarchies, to deny the 
primacy and inviolability of the original, to stress the intertextual transformative 
streak in all writing, to assert the plurivocality of discourse” (Hermans 1996: 44). 

Although many authors in TS have advocated a rapprochement in the percep- 
tion of authors and translators (see Flynn 2013 for a good overview on the topic), 
others insist on keeping a categorical distinction between the two. Despite the 
creative common ground between authors and translators, translators appear not 
to possess the same responsibility or representational relationship to the text as 
authors do. Drawing on Goffman’s definition of authorship, Anthony Pym illus- 
trates this by the (non-)use of the personal pronoun I: “Translators, when translat- 
ing, are not authors because their pronominal position is not established by the 
words said. Or more exactly, their position in the discourse is only established as 
a non-author” (Pym 2011:34). 


LR: Until the last decade or so, with the publication of Leitch’s book, AS seldom 
engaged with the issue of originality. The target text has been largely perceived 
as being inferior to its source, a legacy of the prevailing beliefs disseminated by 
Literature/Film Quarterly in the Seventies and Eighties. Leitch’s characterization of 
the adapter as an auteur-figure gave renewed prominence to screenwriters, many 
of whom were invited to give plenary talks at AS conferences as well as discussing 
their work informally in seminars (even though to date AS has somewhat surpris- 
ingly overlooked the work done in screenplay studies). The screenwriter Diane 
Lake’s contribution to Cartmell’s Companion to Literature, Film, and Adaptation 
(2012), tells us a lot about current preoccupations. With the title “Adapting the 
Unadaptable: The Screenwriter’s Perspective’, she argues that the screenwriter in 
this view has the power to overcome all potential obstacles presented by the source 
text. The fact that the term ‘unadaptable’ is a romantic construction validating the 
status of the source text has been conveniently overlooked. 

This new emphasis on ‘originality’ in AS reveals the discipline’s Anglo- 
American critical bias. Unlike TS, AS scholars have predominantly embraced 
western values, in which individual achievement is often prioritized at the 
expense of collective benefit. More importantly, AS publications have been 
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overwhelmingly monolingual, apart from occasional interventions published in 
French and German. Hence the discipline might be criticized on the grounds that 
it is reinforcing the kind of liberal humanist values that continue to dominate 
Anglo-American cultures after two centuries, with “English” (a term encompass- 
ing language, literature and media) placed at the center of its academic agenda. 

There are other ways of looking at the question of authorship in AS. Raw’s 
work on early translations in Turkey of the works of Conan Doyle and Poe has 
shown that authors/translators simply weren't referred to by name. What mattered 
more was that the translations should be distributed as quickly and efficiently 
amongst the community as possible. If there was no real author mentioned, then 
questions of ‘originality’ simply didn’t matter. Publishers were more interested in 
disseminating classic literature to a rapidly expanding reading public. This state 
of affairs was reinforced by the absence of copyright laws, rendering plagiarism 
totally legal. With this knowledge in mind, I think we have to accept that the pro- 
cess of adaptation, and its attendant issues of authorship and originality, is viewed 
differently in various territories throughout the world. Hence AS needs to take a 
leaf out of Venuti’s book and look at how that term ‘authorship’ is reconstructed 
for ideological as well as political purposes. 

Related to the authorship-originality issue is the persistence of fidelity in AS. 
It has now formed the subject of two contributions to a recent issue of Adaptation, 
the leading current journal in the field of AS. One argued for the use of fidelity as 
one item in the “intertextual toolbox” of adaptation (Hermansson 2015: 148-60); 
another believes that fidelity arises from the notion that adaptation is replication 
without repetition (DiCecco 2015:176). The second contribution seems to me 
especially problematic: it is doubtful whether any target text can repeat what is 
already included in the source text, especially in light of recent theoretical trends 
in AS, where screenwriter/adapters are approached as creative artists in their own 
right. For the most part the survival of fidelity in AS is primarily ideological - the 
means by which a certain group of literature-trained scholars can convince them- 
selves that what they are doing is academically worthwhile, especially if they are 
based in English Literature departments. Colleagues in film studies with an inter- 
est in AS are perhaps less constrained by fidelity, but they continue to participate 
in the debate - especially younger academics, for whom an engagement with the 
term fidelity can provide a means to advance adaptation debates within already- 
established theoretical frameworks. The problem here is one of status: to date there 
are no free-standing undergraduate departments of AS anywhere in the world 
(even though the discipline can be studied at the graduate level), and hence some 
colleagues have to adopt the values of their parent department (English, Film) to 
ensure professional advancement. 
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What renders the term ‘fidelity’ problematic is the fact that it can be inter- 
preted in different ways. As long ago as 1853 the New York Times described how 
newly-freed slaves demonstrated fidelity to their former colonial masters, espe- 
cially when they tried and failed to manage on their own (“Fidelity of Slaves” 
1853:5). Fidelity is here equated with servitude, which contradicts the currently- 
held belief that adapters can be artists in their own right. Fidelity limits rather than 
permits creativity; the adapter’s principal responsibility lies in creating a target text 
that reproduces as far as possible the qualities of the source text. TS has moved 
on significantly from such questions; maybe one of the reasons why AS continues 
to embrace it is because they want to differentiate themselves from Translation. 


LvD: This brings us to the contacts, common grounds and differences between 
the two disciplines. When talking about the concept of ‘adaptation, it is clear that 
it has been used extensively in TS as well. The Dictionary of Translation Studies 
(Shuttleworth & Cowie 1997:3) starts by describing adaptation as a “term tra- 
ditionally used to refer to any [target text] in which a particularly [free] transla- 
tion strategy has been adopted”. The term is usually associated with “considerable 
changes’, for instance when translating for a largely different target audience. The 
French term adaptation had already been used for one of the seven translation 
procedures in Vinay and Darbelnet (1958). It was explained as a strategy used 
for situations, objects or habits in the source text that did not exist in the target 
culture, and which needed a considerably amount of rewording. In general, adap- 
tation is abundantly used in TS for several transfer types involving significant 
changes in wording, style, mode or medium. Typical examples illustrating this 
within TS research are adaptations in political discourse, in children’s literature 
or in localization processes (see for instance Milton 2010). 

When turning to the meta-level of the disciplines, it seems that the interest in 
starting a dialogue with AS is limited in TS, despite the abundant use of the term 
‘adaptation’. A search in the online Translation Studies Bibliography (Gambier and 
van Doorslaer 2014) for instance, yields not more than ten scholarly TS publica- 
tions (out of more than 26,000) that make mention of the discipline of AS in 
their title, subtitle or abstract. That interest is mainly linked to a few scholars 
who believe we cannot deny the obvious overlap between TS and AS. Already 
at an early stage Patrick Cattrysse (1998 and 2000) has drawn the attention to 
new tracks where TS and AS would inevitably (have to) meet: research on audio- 
visual translation and forms of translation and/or adaptation within so-called 
multimedia communication. He connected this research to developing specific 
AS theories, possibly inspired by similar theoretical paradigm changes in TS. 
Where his approach was originally focusing on polysystem theories, it was even- 
tually extended (similar to the development in TS) to a descriptive theory where 
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polysystemic and target-oriented approaches were included. His recent book on 
Descriptive Adaptation Studies (Cattrysse 2014) is the final result of this process 
of epistemological and methodological interaction. Another TS author explicitly 
referring to the basic concepts of Descriptive Translation Studies that could be 
useful as a theoretical framework of AS, is John Milton, who applied them in his 
study on the Clube do Livro. Milton mainly thinks of some concepts in Itamar 
Even-Zohar’s approach to systems and how translated works are used to fill in dif- 
ferent areas of the (in this case literary) system (Milton 2009: 54). Similar systemic 
analyses would also be very helpful in cases of adaptation. 

Particularly interesting in its discussion of the parallels between TS and AS 
is Leo Chan's overview article (2012). The author shows the development of AS 
(“though ‘film adaptation studies’ would be more appropriate” - 412) from its 
origins in the analysis of films based on novels to a shift towards interculturality 
(next to intermediality). Chan detects quite some neglected topics in AS, such as 
comic books or reportage literature, but at the same time welcomes newer tenden- 
cies opening up for the study of cultural differences. It is another trend that may 
even intensify the debate about the relatively arbitrary boundaries between AS 
and TS. Like Cattrysse and Milton, Chan does not see the interaction between the 
two disciplines as a balanced process, but considers adaptation mainly as a form 
of translation. He uses an historical argument to illustrate that: “In Jakobson’s tax- 
onomy, adaptations are a type of translation, not the other way around” (414). And 
referring to Venuti, he believes it is perfectly possible to integrate the products, 
transfers and processes of adaptation into a TS framework: “After all, adaptations 
are like domesticated translations, where target values, conventions, and norms are 
superimposed on the source text, cultural differences are erased, and the foreign 
becomes palatable for the local audience” (415). 

Last but not least, there is also the co-author of this article, Laurence Raw, who 
has a thorough knowledge of both disciplines. Raw (2012) is one of the exceptional 
examples of a publication where scholars from both TS and AS meet, an initiative 
that is continued in this book. 


LR: A decade or so back, many AS scholars used the terms adaptation and trans- 
lation interchangeably, notably Cahir in her book on literature into film, as dis- 
cussed earlier on. Others such as Robert Stam in his influential book on Literature 
through Film (2005) completely ignored TS, concentrating on intertextuality 
instead. It was partly due to this reason that the anthology Translation, Adaptation 
and Transformation appeared. Now that Katja Krebs’s work on Adaptation and 
Translation in Theatre and Film (2014) has also been published, there appears to be 
a greater willingness among AS scholars to focus on TS issues. Yet there still remains 
a dearth of scholars interested in both disciplines: the work of several TS experts 
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who have worked in the field of AS, especially French-Canadians such as Michel 
Garneau and Georges Bastin, has received scant attention in mainstream AS. 

The main reason for this oversight lies in an in-built reluctance to broaden 
AS beyond the literature-film-theater-media paradigm. As I write, a major annual 
conference is taking place at the University of London with the principal focus 
ostensibly on transmediality and transdisciplinarity. Yet it is significant to note 
that all the plenary speakers — the screenwriter Andrew Davies, former televi- 
sion executive Jonathan Powell, Shakespearean scholar Graham Holderness and 
comparative literature expert Judith Buchanan - confine their focus of attention 
to mediatic products, and how they reshape source texts according to aesthetic 
as well as industrial concerns. The problem here had a lot to do with the (artifi- 
cial) distinction between “theory” and “practice,” which still persists in modified 
form today. AS conceived itself in opposition to mainstream theories formulated 
within film studies as well as literary studies. Three decades later AS in the Anglo- 
American context has developed its own theories, but the legacy of its competi- 
tion with other disciplines renders it reluctant to embrace theories from other 
disciplines outside literary and/or media studies. The oppositions between AS and 
other disciplines are sometimes highly essentialist in tone. 

Yet this is only one part of the AS story. It is clear that AS and TS possess a 
considerable degree of common ground. Partly this is due to the ways in which 
the terms are reinterpreted in different contexts; there is considerable scope for 
collaborative research projects designed to reflect on the relationship between the 
two disciplines - not just in the present, but in the past as well. Such projects 
yield fruitful results; in the Turkish Republic, for instance, the term translation 
was appropriated by the government-appointed Bureau designed to render west- 
ern classics into Turkish following the creation of the Republic in 1923. Fidelity 
to the source text was considered essential, so as to introduce Turkish readers 
to the intricacies of western thought. On the other hand, unauthorized publi- 
cations rendered into colloquial language (including some of the now-banned 
Ottomanisms) were termed “adaptations’, giving considerable freedom to the 
(uncredited) authors to develop their own approaches. Translation was govern- 
ment-sponsored; adaptation gave freedom to individuals to resist the hegemony 
of government-sponsored translations. It would be fascinating to find out whether 
such ideologically-determined distinctions exist in other cultures; and what those 
distinctions tell us about local politics. 


LvD: Translation and adaptation work within a combination scheme of conserva- 
tion and change, both of which affect their presentation: the essential balance or 
non-balance of both activities. This dilemmatic, hence dynamic search for balance 
has been expressed frequently in TS theories. Holmes used the metaphor of the 
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cross, which spreads ideas of conservation and change over notions of exoticizing, 
naturalizing, historicizing and modernizing, leading to a predominantly retentive 
or a predominantly re-creative approach (Holmes 1988:49). Later theories such 
as Venuti’s (Schleiermacher-based) pair of concepts domestication-foreignization, 
essentially were clarifying variations on the same theme from another (and some- 
times innovative) angle. 

An interesting work about the several aspects of the complicated relationship 
between translation and adaptation is Schreiber (1993). Unfortunately it hasn't 
received the international attention it deserved, probably because it was originally 
published in German. Schreiber uses the primacy concept to distinguish between 
several approaches: the primacy of the form, of content, intention, or effect. 
Intention for instance could be used as a criterion for distinguishing between the 
two activities. But in a research environment, particularly in historical research, 
intention is often not applicable because it is supposed instead of studied. The 
same goes for the effect. Interestingly Schreiber also already works with invari- 
ance conditions, which later became an important part of the norms context as 
described by Toury (1995). The invariance postulate is always a relative one, as 
depending on several external context factors and norms. A historically famous 
example is the belles infidéles that were directly related to the importance of the 
French language in 17th-century Europe, and employed a naturalizing strategy in 
order to adapt to the supposed taste of the French 17th-century readers. 

Based on all of these models we have to conclude that change is inevitably 
present in translation and adaptation to a lesser or larger extent. This explains the 
borderline discussions between the two concepts, and as a consequence the two 
disciplines. The difference between translation and adaptation is never an essen- 
tial, but always a gradual one, it seems. 


LR: Change is an essential aspect within AS which can be introduced by expand- 
ing its focus of attention to accommodate the work of cognitive psychologists such 
as Jean Piaget and Jerome Bruner. Both have drawn on the notion of adaptation to 
describe human cognition: whenever we encounter new phenomena, we use our 
existing experience to try and make sense of it. As a result our experiences change; 
this is a process Piaget calls adaptation (1962: 17). This process of change recurs 
throughout our lives. Piaget’s notions demonstrate beyond doubt the importance 
of adaptation as a psychological process transcending the literature-film-media 
paradigm, and by doing so can illustrate how (and why) texts might be important 
to individuals within specific times or places. 

Toury’s “invariance conditions” create the framework for what Bruner has 
called the reciprocal phenomenon of adaptation. Using Piaget as a basis, he argues 
that human beings use previous experiences to adapt to new phenomena: they use 
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what they know to adapt to what they don't know. Bruner extends that notion by 
showing how that previous experience has been shaped by the prevailing condi- 
tions existing in the societies inhabited by individuals - that world which creates 
Toury’s “invariance conditions.” In an adaptive act, Bruner argues that individuals 
have the capacity to modify those “invariance conditions” — to formulate a point 
of view that, colloquially speaking, might be described as game-changing, and 
hence reshape the values of the communities they inhabit (2002:65). On this view 
“adaptation” might be perceived as a continual shifting of relationship between 
individuals and the communities they inhabit. Bruner’s ideas create the frame- 
work for AS to pursue empirical investigation into the relationship between indi- 
viduals and communities in different contexts, as mediated through the texts they 
read and/or watch. 

This developmental process can help AS break out of the literature-media- 
theater-film paradigm into more psychologically determined areas. There are 
other related areas that also employ adaptation as a process, notably mindfulness, 
a way of looking at the world and focusing on how the mind changes in response 
to external stimuli so as to enhance creativity, problem solving and decision mak- 
ing - skills that are needed not only by ‘creatives’ but by anyone who wants to 
optimize their work, life and overall wellbeing. This approach can not only help 
us to understand better the ways in which film screenplays are created (and hence 
extend Diane Lake’s insights), but also reveals just how much of life is controlled 
by habitual ways of thinking and approaching the world, and how such habits are 
continually reshaped (Penman 2015). An adapted text represents a written expres- 
sion of that psychological process of adaptation, and a spectator’s response to that 
text is a further example of the accommodation process. 

For those reluctant to move out of the literature-film-media paradigm, fan 
studies might prove useful in the way it concentrates on the ways in which fans 
of particular films or other media texts have constructed their lives according 
to their obsessions - not only by adopting particular modes of behavior but by 
producing their own creative texts (“adaptations”). In this model the piece of fan 
fiction represents an outcome of the author’s transformative processes. To do 
this, however, AS has to move away from its origins in literary studies. Only then 
will the process of gradual change be initiated. The same also applies to Toury’s 
“invariance conditions’, which flatly contradict, or at least deconstruct a belief in 
the persistence of fidelity. 

In recent years TS and AS scholars have started to talk to one another - partly 
this is due to the publication of the two anthologies already referred to, and partly 
due to the efforts of those with a foot in both disciplines. The disciplines share 
certain theoretical agendas - for example, why a translator/adapter works on a 
text; what the outcomes tell us about social, ideological, psychological as well as 
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political issues; and what the translation/adaptation processes tell us about cultural 
values in different times and spaces. Both disciplines provide means by which 
we can understand one another better through dialogues conducted at different 
levels — the dialogues between scholars and professionals, scholars in the two dis- 
ciplines, as well as dialogues between readers and texts. 

Cattrysse’s 2014 book on Descriptive Adaptation Studies seems both infuriat- 
ing and inspiring. His emphasis on DAS - Descriptive Adaptation Studies - had 
already been employed in a variety of AS works, while his over-emphatic insis- 
tence that this was the only way for AS to progress represented the substitution of 
one form of critical essentialism for another. The book limits rather than enhanced 
the process of gradual change within translation as well as adaptation studies. On 
the other hand Cattrysse shares the enthusiasm for plurality expressed by many 
AS scholars: the ways in which translation and adaptation can tell us a lot about 
ourselves as well as the societies we inhabit. Raw explores these issues further 
in a recent piece, due to appear in Thomas Leitch’s forthcoming Handbook of 
Adaptation Studies. While understanding Cattrysse’s call for a coherent form of 
adaptation study based on DAS, he argues for an epistemology of translation and 
adaptation based on cognitive approaches. Using an ecological model based on 
the idea of green shoots emerging from the ground, he suggests that individuals 
could be transformed into ‘adaptive experts’ by learning more about themselves, 
and their individual processes of adaptation. This knowledge could prompt them 
to reflect more deeply on received notions of adaptation and translation, and move 
into hitherto undiscovered areas, thereby initiating a process of gradual change in 
both disciplines. Through such strategies we could develop outside-the-box solu- 
tions to hitherto unresolved questions such as the role of translation theory in AS, 
and thereby modify the way we think about ourselves and our role in society. This 
might seem a far-fetched claim, but can be justified through a cognitive approach. 

Alexander Beecroft observes that ecologists “examine the different forms of 
life that exist in a particular region, as well as the interactions of these living things 
with their non-living environment. Particularly useful, for my metaphorical pur- 
poses, is that ecology understands, accepts and insists on, the distinct and mutu- 
ally interactive nature of these various inputs” (2015: 18). Through a cognitive 
approach to both disciplines TS and AS scholars can learn something about how 
individuals, ourselves included, interact with our environment, whether living or 
non-living. Perhaps more importantly, we can accept that both disciplines are dis- 
tinct yet mutually interactive, provided we are willing to set aside our ring-fencing 
tendencies — which in AS have existed for nigh on four decades - and embrace 
plurality and difference. 
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The authors present how computer scientists adapted concepts inspired by the 
process of translation between natural languages, and applied them to program- 
ming computers. Computers, being tireless interpreters of commands, raise 
some interesting questions for translation studies: what knowledge is necessary 
for the translation process? To what extent can it be automated? Does transla- 
tion necessarily imply understanding of both source and target text? After a 
brief history of programming languages, the authors compare them with human 
languages and show how they differ in terms of context and ambiguity. They 
then show how machine translation, the most visible intersection between 
translation studies and computer science, has evolved from a cryptographer’s 
need to an almost everyday appliance. This evolution has been mostly techno- 
logically driven, often in spite of human translators and raises important ques- 
tions regarding the future of translation studies. 


Keywords: machine translation, human translation, necessary knowledge 
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Introduction 


In this chapter, we present how computer scientists have adapted concepts inspired 
by the process of translation between natural languages, and have applied them to 
programming computers. The fact that computers are tireless interpreters of com- 
mands raises some interesting aspects for translation studies: what knowledge is 
necessary for the translation process? To what extent can it be automated? Does 
translation necessarily imply understanding of both source and target text? 

We first present a brief history of computer programming languages, compare 
them with human languages and show how they differ in terms of context and 
ambiguity. We then show how machine translation, the most visible and well- 
recognized intersection between translation studies and computer science, has 
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evolved from a cryptographer’s needs and view to an almost everyday appliance 
used daily by millions of people. Much of this evolution has been technologically 
driven and often in spite of human translators, but we show that these changes 
can also benefit human translators who can now devote more time to refining 
their translations and deepening their craft, rather than translating mundane or 
repetitive texts. But this evolution also raises important questions regarding the 
future of translation studies. 


2. The language of computation 


Computing devices at their core rely on electronic gates that let the current flow 
or inhibit it according to some sequence. The language of computers is composed 
of only zeros and ones combined to build higher abstractions such as binary num- 
bers that are stored in electronic stores. During the first decades of the twentieth 
century, computers had to be wired to execute sequences of arithmetic operations 
on these numbers, but in the forties, it was realized that the control of the steps 
of computations could also be kept in the same type of memory thus providing a 
much faster mode of operation and a more flexible control. 

So the computer had to deal not only with the binary representations of num- 
bers, but also with different codes corresponding to arithmetic operations (e.g. 
add, subtract, multiply, divide), in addition to sequencing instructions such as 
if a value is zero then go to a given instruction, copy a value to another place in 
memory, execute a series of instructions and come back to this one, etc. Each com- 
puter has a particular instruction set encoded with only ones and zeros. Early 
programmers manually set these zeros and ones, but they quickly realized that 
the computer itself was an excellent tool to carry out the translation between con- 
cepts at a higher level (such as mnemonic codes and decimal numbers), more 
meaningful for humans than their binary representation. Computers could then 
be programmed with mnemonic strings of characters for sequencing the opera- 
tions of the computer. These so called assembly languages define a one to one 
mapping between an alphabetic code and the binary number corresponding to 
an instruction of the machine. Although more convenient than encoding zeros 
and ones, assembly languages are machine specific. As they remain at a very low 
level of abstraction, they are error prone and make difficult the compatibility (ie. 
translation) of instructions between different types of machines. 

In order to get a better match between their needs and the constraints of the 
low-level computer language, computer scientists defined new programming lan- 
guages inspired by the needs of the applications they were building, such as Fortran 
(Formula Translation) for mathematical operations on arrays of numbers, Algol 
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(Algorithmic Language) for describing algorithms at a higher level of abstraction, 
COBOL (Common Business Oriented Language) for business applications and a 
myriad of others for different needs in education, in specific industries or depend- 
ing on special constraints such as real-time, parallelism and others. The trend has 
been to give higher levels of abstraction, but always making sure that the semantics 
of these languages was unambiguous: there is always a single interpretation (in 
terms of sequence of operations to be carried out by the computer) corresponding 
to a program written in a given programming language. 

Computer science (CS), in its goal to enable computing devices to operate 
and to communicate with humans and with other machines, imports many con- 
cepts that had already been identified in linguistics and translation studies such as 
language, translation, syntax and semantics. But CS gives them a particular flavor 
because it can design an unambiguous source language and a well-defined founda- 
tional semantics in terms of zeros and ones. The translation process is thus easier 
as there is only one right answer. Even though, programmers have the impression 
that the computer does not do what they had in mind, it is not a problem of trans- 
lation between the programming language and the language of the computer. The 
problem mainly comes from the difficulty of expressing correct algorithms in any 
programming language. 


3. Computer languages versus human languages 


Programming languages bear remarkable similarities with human languages. Both 
can be represented as strings of characters forming higher-level abstractions, such 
as words (tokens in CS), sentences (statements in CS), paragraphs (functions in 
CS) and texts (programs in CS). 

But there are also fundamental differences between them. Human languages 
for the most part are natural, dynamic and in continuous synchronic and dia- 
chronic evolution. Apart from special cases like Esperanto, human languages are 
not invented in the lab. They are continuously being shaped and redefined by their 
community of speakers or by institutions. Cases of human evolution are the change 
of meaning and use of the words over time: for example, originally a computer 
designated a person who made calculations, but now it is a device for storing and 
processing data; a bachelor was originally a young knight, but now it can designate 
somebody who holds an undergraduate degree or somebody who is not married. 

Even when there have been attempts to codify human languages (examples of 
Simplified Chinese or German/British vowel Shift, Reform citations, Rectification 
de lorthographe by ? Académie Frangaise) from cultural or government institu- 
tions, time and time again human languages have shown an inner resiliency to 
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the status quo or to evolve according to new realities of the world, such as new 
technologies or new social paradigms. 

Languages in computer science, although being artificially created, are not 
immune from evolutionary changes. However, due to compatibility reasons, com- 
puter languages do not change easily. New keywords are seldom added since they 
could break existing programs that would have used them for other purposes. 
Some new constructs can be added, provided that they were not allowed before. 
For example, recent versions of Java have added generics and a new loop syntax. 
Most often, languages are extended within the language itself by adding new func- 
tions, which adds new features but programmed in the same language and mak- 
ing sure not to change the original semantics. So these types of changes are quite 
different from the type of evolution seen in natural languages in which we witness 
addition of new words, new interpretations of existing words and new uses and 
meaning of syntactic constructions. 

In principle, all computer languages are comparable because they all drive 
computers having the computational power of the same Turing machine. But, 
much like in natural language, the goal of a computer language is to define abstrac- 
tions. Computer languages are often used as a formal apparatus for describing 
dynamic systems in much the same spirit that mathematics is a tool for abstracting 
phenomena into a given framework such as sets or calculus. 

Several types of computer languages can be distinguished depending on their 
paradigm or their use, the most representative being: 


Imperative languages, the most widely used, are based on the fact that values 
stored in memory define the status of the computation, instructions will modify 
these values, the result being the final values of these variables. The organization 
of the computation can either be procedural or object oriented. Procedural lan- 
guages (e.g. Algol, Pascal, C) allow the definition of procedures for giving names 
to computational abstractions while object oriented languages (e.g. C++, Java, 
JavaScript) combine the data values with the procedures (called methods) that 
modify them into an abstraction called an object created either by a class that 
defines the behavior of the object or by cloning an existing object. 


Functional languages are based on lambda calculus and thus the steps of compu- 
tation of the program are defined by functions in the mathematical sense of the 
word (given an input, the function will always return the same value). The result 
of the program is obtained by evaluating these functions on input values. The first 
functional languages (e.g. Lisp and Scheme) still relied on the notion of values in 
memory, but more recently pure functional languages (e.g. ML and Haskell) have 
been created with provable semantics. The languages are pure in the sense that the 
value assigned to a variable never changes. This might seem contradictory but this 
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is similar to what is seen in mathematics: once a value is assigned to a variable x, 
then x has the same value for all its occurrences in the formula. 


Logic programming (e.g. Prolog or Answer Set Programming) views a computa- 
tion as a proof in first order logic of an input formula given some rules and axi- 
oms. The result of the program is given by the values assigned to variables by the 
proof procedure should the input formula be found to be true from all the input 
premises. 


Computer languages can be further divided into general-purpose languages (GPL) 
and domain-specific languages (DSL). The former provide generic programming 
statements and constructs that can be used across a wide range of applications, 
while the latter are targeted to specific types of problems such as graphical out- 
put (GraphViz or Postscript), page rendering (HTML), symbolic mathematics 
(Mathematica or Maple) or they can be specific to a particular domain such as 
business or simulation. DSL are built upon GPL and provide useful abstractions 
for the most common tasks to be solved in a particular domain. In order to speed 
up communications between experts in a given domain, humans also develop 
specialized jargon that is akin to DSL. 

So, although there are different types of programming languages (and we have 
only hinted here at the main ones), all computer languages are carefully designed 
to be unambiguous given a program that satisfies its syntax rules. The syntax of 
all computer languages is defined by formal grammars, which are used by the 
compilers to check that the input programs are valid according to the syntax of 
the language. While everybody accepts that a badly formed program will not be 
executed, when dealing with natural languages people show a very high resilience 
to input errors, both in verbal and written form. 

Although it is possible to translate between different types of computer lan- 
guages, usually we speak of translation between different levels of computer lan- 
guages by compilers, which take as input a program in a high-level language such 
as the ones described above and produce an equivalent program in machine lan- 
guage or in a language that is simpler to interpret by another computer program 
which is itself written in machine language (e.g. byte codes for the Java virtual 
machine). But all compilers parse sentences and produce output both written in 
well-defined and unambiguous languages. Although these do the work of transla- 
tors, they do not have to deal with ambiguity. Should the grammar be ambiguous 
(e.g. embedded if... then ... with an optional else), the designers of programming 
languages have made sure that the interpretation of a specific sentence is not (e.g. 
then refers to the innermost if). 

Melby (1995: 69) defined the notion of asymmetry between natural language 
pairs in which words that are used to translate each other do not exactly refer 
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to the same meaning e.g. river in English can be translated either as riviére and 
fleuve in French depending on its size; aimer in French can be translated as like 
or Jove in English according to the type of friendship. In computer languages, this 
referring problem is solved by design, because great care is devoted to assigning a 
precise meaning to each construct and, as argued above, translation in computer 
languages is most often between levels of languages than between languages of the 
same expressive power. Most computers now have a relatively small set of primi- 
tive instructions; the same cannot be said of humans that exhibit a wide variety 
of language capability. 

The notion of context in programming denotes the current values of the vari- 
ables in the system, so it is completely observable or at least deterministic in all 
programs. In natural language, context is a much more vague notion that depends 
on current, sometimes hidden, societal values that are not always shared by every- 
body. This explains why human translation is so difficult and even sometimes 
polemic; see the papers in Tymoczko and Gentzler (2002) who present the transla- 
tion process not taking place in a neutral site but in real social and political issues 
and thus closely linked to power issues. 


4. Machine translation 


The field of machine translation (MT), using a computer program to perform a 
translation between two human languages, is perhaps the most visible and well- 
known intersection of the fields of computer science and translation studies. 

Figuratively and practically MT uses the translation processes within a com- 
puter (from higher level to lower level processes and representations ultimately to 
zeroes and ones) to create a translation between two human languages. The disci- 
pline of MT is where computer scientists, translation professionals and linguists 
engage and share their insights of what translation means. 

The history of MT (Hutchins 1986) originates from translation needs between 
Russian and English during the cold war and Warren Weaver is generally con- 
sidered one of the inspirational founding fathers of this field as he was one of the 
first people to understand and promote how computers could be used to compute 
words instead of numbers. Indeed he propelled the idea that computers should be 
used for translation between two human languages. The combination of Weaver's 
influence, the recent successes of cryptography and the boundless hopes of the 
power of computers at the time, led to the funding of several machine translation 
programs in the US that in earnest commenced the discipline of MT. Similar pro- 
grams started around the same time in Europe and Russia. 
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Warren Weaver, in a letter written in 1947 to Norbert Wiener, equates the act 
of translation to an act of deciphering from one language to the other by some- 
one who does not understand the original language. This is quite a departure 
from what professional translators would ever consider acceptable, as knowledge 
of both the source and target language, and knowledge of the topic to be trans- 
lated, are usually considered sine qua non conditions to ensure a high level quality 
human translation. 

It’s interesting to note that already in Weaver’s 1947 memo, he is aware and 
writes of “the semantic difficulties because of multiple meanings” and referring to 
a translating computer, “even if it would translate only scientific material (where 
the semantic difficulties are very notably less), and even if it did produce an inel- 
egant (but intelligible) result, it would seem to me worthwhile” 

This early insight would prove to be very premonitory. Indeed as MT has 
evolved over decades, MT has been more successful in domains with limited 
semantic variances (similar to the computer DSL described earlier), or, when 
applied to general language, although the resulting translation is inelegant, it has 
proven to be intelligible enough and useful for gisting purposes, because humans 
are quite forgiving to bad input. 

In Wiener’s reply he quickly dismisses Weaver’s idea pointing out “as to the 
problem of mechanical translation, I frankly am afraid the boundaries of words in 
different languages are too vague and the emotional and international connotations 
are too extensive to make any quasi mechanical translation scheme very hopeful”. 

Weaver’s idea of translation as an act of deciphering is based on two philo- 
sophical assumptions about language, the first one being that all languages share 
common intrinsic building blocks. In Weaver’s words “the cryptographic-transla- 
tion idea leads very naturally to (...) the (...) most general suggestion, namely that 
translation make deep use of language invariants” (Weaver 1949:11). The second 
one is that all the necessary information required to translate a text can be found 
within the text. For example Weaver explains how word ambiguity can be solved by 
looking at nearby words, and postulates that “if one lengthens the slit in the opaque 
mask, until one can see not only the central word in question, but also say N words 
on either side, then if N is large enough one can unambiguously decide the mean- 
ing of the central word. The formal truth of this statement becomes clear when one 
mentions that the middle word of a whole article or a whole book is unambiguous if 
one has read the whole article or book, providing of course that the article or book 
is sufficiently well written to communicate at all” (Weaver 1949: 8). 

Weaver's idea of “language invariants” falls into the vast field of research on lan- 
guage universals. Research on language universals is based on a variety of concepts, 
such as the much-disputed (Nichols 2012) concept of monogenesis (all languages 
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originating from an primordial common language). Other concepts are language 
contact (as language come in contact over time they influence and borrow common 
traits); innateness (language is a highly specialized human trait, and as humans share 
similar genetics, languages share common building blocks); and innate grammar 
(we are all born with an innate, basic and common language skills). However, as we 
will see, none of these concepts seem readily applicable to translation. 


In regards to translation and the goal of conveying meaning from one language to 
another, the concepts of “lexical universals” and “universal grammatical construc- 
tions” are more relevant and they refer to the idea that similar concepts are lexi- 
calized by words with similar semantic spheres or syntactic constructions across 
languages. The problem though is that lexical universals are at best approximate 
(statistical) and not precise (absolute). For example the Chinese language has lexi- 
calized the distinction between eight different types of “cousin’, but doesn’t have 
a lexical form for the general concept of “cousin”. United States English on the 
other hand only has the lexicalized form of the generic concept of “cousin” and 
has no equivalent words for each of the eight Chinese variants. Even basic words 
like “water” are not lexicalized equally across languages. In Japanese there are two 
different words for hot water and cold water, while the Yimas language in New 
Guinea has no equivalent word for water, and instead uses the word the corre- 
sponds to English “liquid”. All of this is obvious to professional human translators 
who, constantly must negotiate, compromise, and sometimes push the boundar- 
ies of the source and/or target language, taking into account the semantic spheres 
of words and constructions in the source language and determine how to best 
map them into the target language, taking into consideration the “asymmetry of 
homographs’, the “asymmetry of evolving word senses’, the “asymmetry of holes’, 
the “asymmetry of subdivisions” (Melby 1995:63), the sender, the receiver, the 
context and the medium of the message. This is in essence the art of translation. 
Since there are too many intersecting and moving parts, there is no absolute right 
or wrong solution (in most cases) and each translator doesn’t know what he/she 
will select until the moment they have to settle on a solution. This is why transla- 
tions of the same text done by different translators are different and change over 
time even when done by the same translator. This is the reason why we cannot 
instruct a computer to translate like a human would, simply because there is not 
only one valid translation and there is not only one way to produce an acceptable 
translation, as we will see in regards to the evolution of MT techniques. 
Bar-Hillel (1960) was one of the first researchers to delineate the sphere of 
action of MT, pointing out that Fully Automatic High Quality Machine Translation 
of Unrestricted Text (FAHQMT of UT) was not attainable. The main reason 
being, reasoned Bar-Hillel, that in order for a machine to properly translate, at a 
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comparable level of quality of a human being, it must possess not only a proper 
bilingual dictionary but also universal knowledge. In effect Bar-Hillel disproved 
Weaver’s idea that the meaning of the text is a function of the number of words 
we consider before and after that word. Instead many times, the meaning resides 
outside the text, and relies on our knowledge of the world, culture, history and 
many other facts. Bar-Hillel argued that while human translators might not have 
universal knowledge either, they, as all humans, possess the ability to infer, to 
generalize, to abstract, and to make associations from previous knowledge. This 
allows humans to produce or extrapolate, virtually infinitely, an ever-expandable 
knowledge, to a degree that computers presently cannot. 

For example there is no value of N that will explain the meaning of the “R.” in 
the Italian sentence “Il signore é pregato di presentarsi alla R. Questura di Milano 
domani alle 8 di mattina” A translator would need to know, infer or research the 
history of Italy’s legal system to find out that it stands for the Italian word “Regia” 
that can be translated as “Royal” in English, although Italy is no longer a monarchy. 

Despite Bar-Hillel’s convincing arguments, for several decades there was still 
this false expectation that one day we would develop a fully automatic high quality 
translation computer program that could translate unrestricted text. The ongoing 
and high-pace of advances in technology and computer science, and deep desire 
to indeed have a device that could automatically translate, as seen in many science 
fiction novels and movies (like Star Trek’s Communicator and Douglas Adams’ 
Babel Fish), seemed to blind-side many people for many years, as exemplified 
by President Clinton’s State of the Union Address as recently as in 2000 when he 
stated: “Soon, researchers will bring us devices that can translate foreign languages 
as fast as you can speak.” 

Unfortunately from it’s very inception, then over the years, and still today the 
field of machine translation has been marred by hyperbole, unrealistic expecta- 
tions and general confusion on what it actually means to translate. This may not 
be a surprise to linguists and professional translators, since there is still general 
confusion on what even human translation is, let alone machine translation. The 
field of MT forces us then to reconsider what translation means and how transla- 
tion is affected by the types of texts we want to translate. 

In explaining the shortcomings of MT, Melby (1995:51) explains that “texts 
consists of mixtures of general and domain-specific items” and that we should 
distinguish between general language and domain-specific language. This distinc- 
tion reflects the dynamic and living nature of language, which includes creativity 
and pushing the boundaries. Words are invented, used once, sometimes repeated, 
sometimes they die, and if they survive they create a network with other words 
that changes each other’s use based on their power and strength. Domain-specific 
languages are born out of general language. General language can be viewed as a 
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living dynamic ever shifting primordial soup, while dynamic language is more like 
a formed organism. “Human translators are able to handle both general-language 
and domain-specific texts. As a starting point, a translator must be competent in 
two or more general languages. Then, for each new domain, the human translator 
must gain new expertise” (idem: 137). 

As Melby (1995:56) poignantly explains the inherent “dynamic aspect of 
meaning is the basis for fundamental ambiguity” of general language, which 
makes it impossible, on a theoretical and practical level, to think that machine 
translation of general language can attain human-level quality. 

While the translation of unrestricted text has proven to be too hard to handle 
for MT, there have been many cases of successes with MT of restricted texts. 
Two useful cases of restricted texts are controlled languages and domain-specific 
languages. 

Controlled languages are source languages that are purposefully restricted 
at the lexical and syntactic level, in order to reduce or eliminate ambiguities 
and in essence make it easier for an MT engine to properly translate the text. 
Controlled English variants have been created artificially, and used success- 
fully in aviation, earth-moving machinery (Kamprath et al. 1998) and printing 
(Ruffino 1982) manuals. 

Domain-specific languages are a type of restricted language, which occur and 
develop naturally as a subset of general language. In the case of domain-specific 
language the experts or the community of experts in a specific domain shape their 
language over time and lexical, semantic and syntactic elements become more 
or less codified. Examples of domain-specific language are the language used in 
weather reports and computer manuals. Domain specific text and language are 
closely related to formal languages (like computer languages), more than they are 
to general human language. 

Melby (1995: 52) uses the analogy of “clay” and “stone” to explain the funda- 
mental difference between general language and domain-specific language, where 
a word is a chunk of pliable clay, while a term is a hard stone. Depending on the 
context some terms, can be in clay or stone state or in an intermediate state of 
hardening or becoming softer. 

General language has very loose (clay) words and networks that keep shifting 
based on use, context, speaker, audience, etc. Domain specific language is based on 
a hardened network of terms and meaning, where there is no fundamental ambi- 
guity. While “contextual dependence is a hallmark of general language” (ibid.: 80), 
“the desirability of sentences being understandable in isolation is the hallmark of 
domain-specific text” (ibid.). The difference is that “sentences of a domain-specific 
text are not acontextual (...) they all have the same context and that context is the 
domain itself” (ibid.: 81). 
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Melby (1995: 132) explains how MT cannot cope with general language, this 
changes however when we apply MT to domain-specific languages. “Domain- 
specific language can approach mathematical perfection while general language 
remains intensely human” and this makes them ideal for use with MT. When 
translating between languages we must deal with the intrinsic ambiguity of lan- 
guages and map them across languages. This explains why translation of gen- 
eral languages is less accurate than the translation of domain-specific languages. 
General language is dynamic, fundamentally ambiguous and rooted in ethical, 
economical, pragmatic relationships. Language hardens in some domains and 
some pragmatic circumstances. The formulaicity of language plays a big role here. 
In these very narrow domains, language can be viewed as less ambiguous (syn- 
tactically, semantically and morphologically) and this makes it easier to apply 
MT, especially statistical based machine translation. In these domains, more than 
rules (which are too complicated and infinite) we are better off using statistics. 
Statistics allows us to focus on and take advantage of the formulaic aspect of 
domain specific language. 


5. The evolution of machine translation 


Early attempts to use computers for translation, particularly in the US, more or 
less coincided with the rise of Generative Grammar (Chomsky 1965) as the main- 
stream linguistic theory to explain human language. Either directly or indirectly 
many early machine translation scholars were influenced by generative grammars’ 
theoretical framework. For many years scientists were trying to reproduce the 
steps they thought humans make when translating. 

Computer languages served then both as a motivation and test bed for this 
theoretical framework. Inspired by the success of formal approaches for translat- 
ing computer languages, researchers sought to apply similar techniques to natural 
languages by developing sets of rules for parsing ordinary texts and transforming 
them into equivalent ones in another language. 

But it turned out to be quite difficult to develop rules that can take into 
account all linguistic phenomena that are used routinely in most texts. Moreover 
human languages are intrinsically ambiguous for a machine that does not have the 
world knowledge necessary for disambiguation. Almost every utterance can have 
many multiple meanings depending on the context. 

While there were a few success stories in specialized domains (for example 
weather reports and technical documentation), most systems were very brittle, 
often outputting strange results for human consumption. 
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The traditional view of machine translation implies some kind of common 
abstraction level (Interlingua or pivot language) to the source language parsing 
and target language generation processes. It is expected that a translator assimi- 
lates knowledge from the source in a way that it can be reworded in the target 
language. In practice, real text with its quirks and exceptions seldom fits well this 
formalism. More often a more direct transfer process is used to transform the 
source representation into an appropriate format to produce the target text. 

But if two languages can be directly linked, why try to design an interlingua? 
The idea of a universal language for representing knowledge (the characteristica 
universalis of Leibniz) has a long and fruitful history but, in computer science, it is 
often justified on more pragmatic grounds. An interlingua would greatly simplify 
the development of a multilingual MT system because no transfer phase between 
each language pair would be needed; only a parser for the surface structure of the 
source to the interlingua would be needed; similarly for the target text generation. 
With the transfer approach, parsing and generation processes are still needed for 
both languages. Although they do not have to deal with very abstract structures, 
a different bilingual transfer process has to be developed for each language pair. 
So the more languages we have to deal with, the more expensive becomes build- 
ing these bilingual transfer modules. In practice, the theoretical advantage of the 
interlingua never really materialized, much like in other domains where efforts of 
a universal language never emerged. 

The failure of trying to codify translation is best exemplified with the failure 
of rules-based machine translation (RBMT). RBMT was the leading paradigm 
during the early decades of MT, and its main operational goal was to codify all 
known linguistic aspects, in both the source and target language, in order to trans- 
fer meaning from the source language and produce human-level like translations 
in the target language. However despite many years of research and development 
RBMT didn't produce the expected results. 

During the eighties, researchers in speech recognition developed many statis- 
tical techniques to translate the speech signal into text. With the advent of larger 
memories and disks and faster processors, these methods proved to be much supe- 
rior to the previous rule based methods. 

At the start of the nineties, a group of researchers at IBM (Brown et al. 1990) 
developed a framework for mathematical foundations of translation based on the 
use of parallel texts, ie. pairs of sentences that are the translations of one another. 
They developed probabilistic models to map words and sequence of words from 
one language to another, in effect creating thousands of small translation rules by 
analyzing millions of bilingual pairs of sentences. One drawback of this approach 
was the need of thousands of aligned bilingual texts, but the arrival of the World 
Wide Web, and the localization of countless documents, websites and programs, 
simplified somewhat the process of finding texts in many languages. 
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Statistics-based machine translation (SBMT) represents the second wave of 
research in MT and although its methods are un-intuitive to humans and have no 
resemblance to any mental or practical process a human translator would under- 
take, the translations produced by SBMT solutions have proven to be more pow- 
erful and accurate, and indeed usually are considered better than those produced 
by RBMT systems. 

Much progress has been made in this area in the last 20 years, that now map- 
pings are computed between phrases in different languages (more precisely between 
sequences of tokens, most of which would not be considered phrases by linguists) 
instead of single words. See Hearne and Way (2011) for an introduction to this 
approach. This process is somewhat similar to the way humans learn how to trans- 
late by reading texts and talking in a foreign language and conceptualizing mappings 
between languages. But of course, the process of SBMT does not involve any abstrac- 
tion and is plagued by problems coming from words and expressions that were not 
seen during the training process. Humans usually manage to deal with these by tak- 
ing into account regularities detected while learning the foreign language. 

The main advantage of SMT over classical systems is that they do not need 
the manually created transfer rules and bilingual dictionaries; the system learns 
them automatically. Although in principle this process is language independent, 
a good linguistic knowledge of both source and target languages is essential for 
setting weights on different parameters of the system and for determining the 
appropriate bilingual texts to feed to the system. Moreover any real SBMT system 
is greatly improved by clever pre and post-processing steps such as lexical unit 
determination that is strongly language dependent; Gotti et al. (2014) give an 
extensive illustration of these practical steps in the context of the translation of 
weather alerts. These so called Hybrid MT solutions, represent the third wave of 
MT research, by further refining the quality of SBMT solutions by applying some 
targeted RBMT techniques. 

Statistical approaches to translation work because they rely on the underlying 
formulaic nature of language. Instead of having to understand and compute all the 
rules of a language, SMBT and Hybrid solutions take advantage of the preferred 
sequences used by the speakers of the source and target languages. The more the 
same or very similar sequences of text repeat in the corpus, the more they will be 
considered preferred translations. Since domain-specific languages are charac- 
terized by a very high-level of formulaicity, the translations produced by SBMT 
and Hybrid solutions usually outperform those produced by RBMT solutions. 
Again Weaver words were premonitory when he stated that MT was based on the 
“mathematical theory of communication. This work all roots back to the statistical 
characteristics of the communication process” (Weaver 1949). 
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6. The multidisciplinarity of machine translation 


Wiener’s reply to Weaver’s famous memo provides one of the earliest examples 
of how most linguists, and professional translators, dismiss the possibility of high 
quality automatic translation altogether. Indeed the field of MT, although it is 
multidisciplinary by definition, has not always seen equal participation of experts 
across disciplines. At the start it was mostly a computer science endeavor, with 
computer scientists and cryptography experts, like Weaver, trying to simplify 
the translation process and downplaying, either consciously or not, a lot of the 
nuances of human language. It didn’t help that at the time there were no easily 
applicable translation theories available that computer scientists could rely on. 
Translation itself had not been a field that most linguists thought worthy of their 
research. With the growing popularity of Generative Grammar (Chomsky 1965) 
it seemed that, at least from a theoretical linguistic perspective, there could be a 
better foundation for MT researchers to work on. While the Generative Grammar 
(GG) framework, with its tidy and mathematical structure, seemed a perfect 
match for the linguistic problems MT was trying to solve, unfortunately it had 
an inherent limitation that would prove fatal for the first wave of MT solutions 
(RBMT), i.e. GG was not focused on studying and representing actual real-life 
examples of human language, but it rather focused on token phrases in theoretical 
conditions to explain the deep mental processes that allow human communica- 
tion. The irony is that while GG had contributed to the belief in the MT field that 
language could be computable, Chomsky himself didn’t think his theories would 
apply to translation. “The existence of deep-seated formal universals...implies that 
all languages are cut to the same pattern, but does not imply that there is any point 
by point correspondence between particular languages. It does not, for example, 
imply that there must be some reasonable procedure for translating between lan- 
guages” (Chomsky 1965: 30). 

For a few decades, while RBMT was the prevailing paradigm in the field 
of MT, GG-trained linguists and computational linguists got more and more 
involved in the field of MT. With the advent and successes of the second wave 
of MT solutions (SBMT), and the many applications of corpora in linguistics, 
computational linguists started working together with, or turning into statistical 
analysts and probability theorists. All along professional translators have mostly 
not been interested in MT, and actually for many years many translators had no 
intention of being associated with a field of study that was aiming at making their 
jobs obsolete. While these fears proved unfounded for MT of unrestricted text, 
they became a reality in some very specific cases of restricted text. 

As MT is being used more widely within the localization workflows of web, 
software and hardware companies worldwide, the biggest impact however for 
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professional translators, has been that they have been having to choose to dedi- 
cate some or all of their professional time to become a human “post-editor” of 
machine translated text. This has not been an easy choice, and while there is no 
standard “post-editor” curricula in academia nor in companies, it’s clear that the 
skill sets needed to be a good post-editor are different than the skills needed to 
be a great professional translator or reviewer of human translations. The simple 
reason being that the pre-edited text produced by MT engines does not reflect as 
much the peculiarities of the source and target language, but more the algorithms 
used to create the specific MT engine in use. As the process of post-editing has 
become the main topic of a growing amount of research within translation stud- 
ies and machine translation (Krings 2001; O’Brien & Simard 2014), this field will 
grow and benefit from a new breed of “computational translators” Academia and 
companies should invest in the formation and career development of this new 
type of professionals. 


7. The implications of MT on translation studies 


Research on MT has brought to the fore the question of what does it really mean 
to translate. 

The fact is that when applied to very specific domains and/or when used with 
controlled languages, MT systems produce human-like translations that are used 
every day by humans around the world. 

We obviously know that word-by-word transposition between two languages, 
via a lookup dictionary, will seldom produce an acceptable translation. So a deeper 
understanding is needed to determine the appropriate translation in a given context. 

How much deep understanding of the text is required to perform a transla- 
tion? Is it necessary to understand the text at all to translate? MT research allows 
the systematic exploration of these questions because it forces us to make explicit 
the mechanisms of the translation process (RBMT), or devise other mechanisms 
that result in equally acceptable translations (SBMT). 

Meaning-Text Theory (Mel¢uk 1997) formalizes understanding at the linguis- 
tic level and can be characterized as follows: we understand a sentence if we can 
generate all its paraphrases. This theory assumes a series of steps that transforms a 
sentence as trees (deep and surface syntactic representations) or networks (seman- 
tic representation) that correspond to the understanding of a statement. 

Boyer and Lapalme (1985) have implemented this theory by means of formal 
transformations defined in a dictionary and tree covering algorithms. Can this be 
really qualified as understanding? As most of these transformations are language 
independent given appropriate dictionary entries, paraphrases can be generated in 
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a language other than the original. This process can be used for building a transla- 
tion system (Mel¢éuk et al. 2001). 

But then to what extent can we speak of understanding in this context? How 
can we measure multilingual understanding other than by its manifestation in an 
intelligent task of which translation is probably the simplest to assess because any 
bilingual individual will be able to appreciate the level of acceptability between the 
original text and its translation? 

It is an interesting problem to determine when a text can be considered as 
the translation of another: for a complete text, minimally all of the information 
found in the original should be present in the translation; but should it follow the 
original order of presentation? What level of reformulation can be considered 
acceptable? For a single sentence, there should be less variation, although context 
could create new expressions for similar ideas. The freedom of the translator is an 
open question as it can be seen in a bilingual dictionary or through an interactive 
bilingual concordancer such as TransSearch (http://www.tsrali.com), which pro- 
vide many different translations for a single source expression. 

As we discussed above, human effort and costs involved in developing MT sys- 
tems practically killed the rationalist approach to MT in which knowledge (linguis- 
tic and other) is encoded by means of rules written by highly qualified specialists. 

What level of understanding is embedded in SBMT systems? The answer is 
far from obvious because for Brown et al. (1990) any sentence in a language is a 
possible translation of any sentence in another language, the only distinguishing 
factor between a ludicrous translation and a correct one being a higher probabil- 
ity for the latter. The understanding in these systems is surely not very deep: the 
mathematical parameters do not pretend to reveal anything about the underlying 
structure of the languages involved and are far from intelligible to a human eye. 
But some understanding there must be, otherwise how can we explain the fact that 
the performance of these SBMT systems is improving significantly as more and 
more examples of translations are fed into them. One explanation is that SMBT 
simulate understanding, by exploiting the fundamental formulaic nature of lan- 
guage. For the moment, there is no really good alternative for explaining some 
kind of robust understanding between two such complicated and full of exceptions 
systems as two natural languages in a translation relation. 

An exciting new avenue in this area is the development of Neural Language 
Models (Goodfellow 2016: sect. 12,4), also called word embeddings that compute 
representations that regroup semantically close words, a process that can be inter- 
preted as some kind of semantics. Neural machine translation systems have been 
developed by coupling the transformation from one language to a representation 
with an inverse transformation into another language. These systems have already 
achieved a similar performance to that of the best SBMT. They have also been 
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successfully used in other translation tasks between modalities such as creating a 
caption for an image. 

The research on MT has also put forth the notion of comparisons between 
translations and accuracy of a translation. Early researchers proposed to measure 
the accuracy of a translation by analyzing the extent to which a retranslation in 
the source language still corresponds to the original. Results are in general cata- 
strophic as given by the classical (and probably made up) example The spirit is 
strong, but the flesh is weak that once translated in Russian and again re-translated 
in English gave The vodka is good, but the meat is rotten. This example can be 
easily explained by the ambiguity of words in certain contexts. Clearly this is not 
necessarily a machine translation problem, as we might get similarly surprising 
results if we did the same exercise with human translators who would not be given 
more context than a machine translating each sentence separately. Translation is 
not a function in the mathematical sense of the word; there are many acceptable 
translations of the same sentence. How much are we willing to lose in the transla- 
tion? Sometimes human translators are aware of this risk and take the time to add 
translator notes, but MT systems are certainly not yet up to that level. 

In an operational context, is a professional translation always needed? The same 
question arises even in a monolingual context in which there can be many levels of 
reading depending on whether we only want to get the overall idea or use the infor- 
mation to perform a task. Indeed gisting is one of the main uses of MT systems, 
the other one being the use of MT systems as a bilingual dictionary to lookup the 
translation of individual words or of very short sentences (Hutchins 2009). 

The question asked at the start of this section can perhaps be restated in the 
following form: 


How can we assess the machine multilingual understanding other than by its mani- 
festation in an intelligent task, translation being perhaps the easiest to quantify? 


Stated in this way, the question reminds us of debates going on in the fifties on the 
reasoning capacity of the computing machines that had just appeared at the time. 
Alan Turing did not think that the question was well raised, so he proposed his 
famous simulation game. It is in the same spirit that we would answer to the above 
question. If a machine manages to translate satisfactorily a set of texts, we would 
be willing to credit it a similar understanding to the one that human translators 
deem essential. 
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8. Conclusion 


The fields of translation studies and computer science have many common ele- 
ments and have intersected throughout their evolutions. Their relationship has 
also been shaped by the shared use of words and concepts like “language”, “syntax”, 
“semantics” and “translation”, however, as we have seen, these concepts have very 
different definitions and implications within each domain. 

Computer languages are un-ambiguous, based on well-defined foundational 
semantics and have very strict rules of expression. Human languages, on the other 
hand, are defined by their fundamental dynamic nature and ambiguity, as they 
are ever changing and adaptable, based on context, medium, culture and count- 
less other, often non-linguistic, factors. Domain-specific human languages have 
the closest resemblance to computer languages, however, since domain specific 
languages are based on general human language, human beings are still quite for- 
giving and able to resolve incomplete, novel or ambiguous sentences. 

Within the field of computer science, machine translation is the most visible 
and well-known domain where translation studies and computer science natu- 
rally intersect. However, historically MT has been mostly driven from a CS point 
of view. Translators and translation studies scholars for many years have been at 
odds with MT research, weary of associating themselves to a domain that, at least 
initially, set an unrealistic goal of making translators obsolete. History has proven 
these concerns to be misplaced because while MT has performed remarkable well 
in very narrow domain-specific languages (like weather forecasts) it has not been 
able to reach the richness, depth and accuracy of human translation particularly 
when dealing with general language. 

The multidisciplinarity of MT has also been hindered by the lack of a strong 
linguistic theory of translation. While Generative Grammar, with its quasi-math- 
ematical formalism, initially gave high hopes to MT scholars, it was realized, after 
years of research, that a “rules-based” approach to translation was not able to 
produce acceptable translations, as it could not cover all possible variations of 
human language. Even Chomsky, the father of Generative Grammar, warned that 
while his theory is based on deep-seated formal universals, this could not imply 
that there was a procedure for translating between languages. 

Over the years, the more MT researchers have moved away from trying to 
reproduce “human translation processes’, the better MT systems have performed. 
Counter-intuitively a “statistical” approach to MT has yielded more success than 
rules-based approaches. This can be explained by the highly formulaic nature of 
language and the availability of very large amounts of translated digitized text. 

The mainstreaming of MT is impacting the professional lives of many 
translators, who now and more frequently are asked to become post-editors of 
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machine-translated texts. This evolution will need the development of a new pro- 
fessional profile of “computational translators’, who are able to understand source 
and target languages but also the computational framework of MT systems. 

While the relationship between TS and CS has been bumpy, nevertheless 
it has helped both disciplines grow by asking questions, such as “what does it 
mean to “translate?” and “what is the minimal level of translation needed to con- 
vey meaning?” from a variety of perspectives. The perception of the translation 
process will be forever modified by the availability of machine translation that 
has shown that translation is a multifaceted process whose output can be used at 
many different levels. 
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Translation process research is an active interdisciplinary research area within 
translation studies attracting translation scholars, computer scientists and the 
machine learning community alike. Novel data acquisition methods have been 
developed in recent years leading to large sets of translation process data that 

is analysed qualitatively as well as quantitatively. What has been anticipated 
already decades ago, today, computational linguistics methods are instrumental 
for translation process research and translation studies to enhance machine 
translation technologies by analysing real human behaviour. Empirical transla- 
tion process research thus becomes more formalized and interconnected with 
computational linguistics methods and may potentially give answers to ques- 
tions raised long time ago. In this chapter we trace the development of compu- 
tational linguistics and translation process research from this angle and point to 
developments that we think will further drive this vibrant field of research. 


Keywords: translation process research, translation data analytics, predictive 
translation modelling, history of machine translation 


Machine translation and computational linguistics 


Machine translation has been the driving force for the field of computational lin- 
guistics and natural language processing ever since the vision of machine-based 
translation was proposed by Warren Weaver in 1949. Weaver’s vision based on 
the similarity between the task of decoding an encoded message (e.g. as generated 
by the Enigma machine) and the task of translating one language into another. 
Computers were thus seen as not only numeric processors but also to handle 
human (i.e. natural) language processing. During the cold war, by 1954, there was 
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a Machine Translation (MT) project at Georgetown University which succeeded 
in correctly translating several sentences from Russian into English, and which 
resulted in a euphoria of MT research. 

It was then apparent that the process of machine translation would require a 
formalization of syntax of natural language and associated automata for parsing 
with these grammars; leading to a highly productive period in computer science 
when foundations of programming languages and compilers were laid and theo- 
ries of language were postulated in linguistics (Chomsky 1957). 

However, 10 years later, in 1964, the Automatic Language Processing Advisory 
Committee (ALPAC) published a study of the status of MT which expressed doubt 
that a fully-automatic MT system could ever be produced, based on the assump- 
tions that understanding human language relies on information which is not pres- 
ent in the words which make up the message. First of all, instead of high quality 
fully automatic translation, the report suggested to investigate which texts are 
suitable for automatic translation, and which are not, what tools could be helpful 
to support human translators, and how translation aides could be successfully 
integrated into the human translation workflow. 

Interest in MT revived in the 1980’s, following unprecedented development 
of computer hardware (PCs and cheaper storage capacity), innovative program- 
ming languages (LISP and Prolog) as well as modern linguistic formalisms, such 
as GPSG (Gazdar et al. 1985), TAG (Joshi 1985), LFG (Bresnan and Kaplan 1985), 
CCG (Steedman 1987) and HPSG (Pollard and Sag 1994), tailored to the new pro- 
gramming languages and suited to formalize the structure of natural languages. 
These formalisms have been used in encoding broad coverage grammars of differ- 
ent languages (XTAG 2000; Flickinger et al. 2000; Butt et al. 2002) which are still 
widely used in computational linguistics to date. 

A number of theoretical approaches and processing strategies for MT 
emerged based on these new developments, including direct MT, transfer-based 
MT and interlingua MT, and for mapping syntactic structures of a source lan- 
guage text to syntactic structures of a target language in transfer-based machine 
translation paradigm (Wahlster 2000) which were, at that time, mainly based on 
rule-based formalisms. 

The rich history and mathematical formalizations of the syntactic frame- 
works were subsequently augmented with formal representations of semantics. 
The idea is that the semantic expression for a natural language text would be 
compositionally derived from the semantic expressions of words in the lexicon 
and combination rules. The semantic expressions would be devoid of the syn- 
tactic variations and vagaries of any particular language and hence two natural 
language expressions representing the same “meaning” would result in the same 
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semantic representation. This desideratum is a prerequisite for the Interlingua- 
based Machine Translation approach, which, however until now has not been 
shown to scale to general texts. 

In an attempt to find alternatives to the predominant rule-based MT para- 
digms and their obvious limitations, Nagao (1984) suggests a “model based on the 
fundamental function of language processing in the human brain” The model, he 
suggests, is based on the ability of human beings to find analogies by memorizing, 
generalizing and re-using translations in their context. Nagao states that: 


Man does not translate a simple sentence by doing deep linguistic analysis, 
rather, ... first, by properly decomposing an input sentence into certain frag- 
mental phrases ... then by translating these phrases into other language phrases, 
and finally by properly composing these fragmental translations into one long 
sentence. 


In the early nineties, the availability of digitized corpora of real world texts 
prompted a technological challenge to process such texts using the tools from 
computational linguistics. Following Nagao’s idea, the rationale was to decom- 
pose available bilingual texts into large amounts of possible phrase translations, 
store them in databases and to recompose new translations based on combina- 
tions of the most likely translation snippets. It was quickly apparent that the 
tools of that time for language processing could not scale to the complexities of 
real world texts. At the same time, the tools were designed to provide all possible 
analyses for a given sentence which could run into thousands of analysis for 
even simple sentences with no indication of a preferred analysis. Consequently, 
the computational linguistics community turned to probabilistic grammars and 
statistical models of language that were prevalent in Information Theory and 
Speech Recognition communities. 

The availability of digitized corpora of real-world texts and translations in 
the early nineties supported this development of statistical approaches to Natural 
Language Processing. Probabilistic models for Machine Translation can be 
inferred from a specialized corpus of texts where each source language sentence 
is aligned with its target language translation — a probabilistic variant of Warren 
Weaver's direct translation paradigm. Given a large amount of data and sufficient 
computational power, statistical models could be trained on bilingual texts and 
applied to decode (i.e. translate) unseen sentences. This line of research has been 
further developed into log-linear modelling (Och and Ney 2002) and into what 
is known as phrase-based statistical machine translation (PB-SMT). It is now the 
main MT paradigm that underlies google translate as well as a number of research 
prototypes, such as Moses (Koehn et al. 2007). 
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Statistical models would be learned from texts that were annotated with lin- 
guistic structure giving rise to tree-banks in many natural languages such as the 
English Penn Treebank (Marcus et al 1993). Many of the language processing tasks 
were modeled as disambiguation tasks (part-of-speech tagging, syntactic parsing, 
word-sense disambiguation, co-reference resolution) for which probabilistic and 
data-driven models were inferred from annotated texts to resolve the ambiguity 
pertaining to that task. 

Starting with the seminal work of Satoshi Sato and Makoto Nagao (1990), a 
large amount of segmentation methods has been explored, taking into account 
various kinds of collocational information in bilingual texts and making use of lin- 
guistic generalizations such as part-of-speech tags, dependency trees and thesauri, 
for generating, extracting and re-combining translation templates and translation 
grammars (Sommers 1999, see also Hutchins 2005). 

Despite the plethora of computational methods used to decompose sentences 
into fragmental phrases and to recombine their translations into a target text, 
up to date these methods were not based on insights from investigating human 
translation processes, as originally suggested by Nagao. However, today, empirical 
Translation Process Research (TPR) allows us, based on advanced gaze and key- 
board tracking methods - for the first time — to better understand and formalize 
the human translation processes. While, on the one hand, we observe an increas- 
ing interest in the machine translation and computational linguistics communi- 
ties to consider the ‘human condition, for instance in advanced human-computer 
interfaces and interactive machine translation or online learning; translation stud- 
ies, on the other hand, turns to ever more formalized methods, which brings both 
fields of research closer to each other. Before we discuss in Section 5 how both 
areas of research converge in what has been labeled ‘digital humanities’ and ‘big 
data analysis’, we will first trace the development of translation studies and empiri- 
cal translation process research. 


2. Translation studies and empirical translation process research 


In his seminal paper, Ivir (1981:58) formulates what can be called the formal cor- 
respondence model. Ivir (1981:54) refers to Catford’s (1965: 26 [our brackets and 
emphasis]) definition of formal correspondence: “A formal correspondent ... is 
any TL [target language] category (unit, class, structure, element of structure, etc.) 
which can be said to occupy, as nearly as possible, the ‘same’ place in the economy’ 
of the TL as the given SL [source language] category occupies in the SL? Crucial 
for Catford’s definition of equivalence is the distinction between formal corre- 
spondence, textual equivalence and translation equivalence. Catford argues that 
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the condition for textual equivalence is that a bilingual recognises two portions 
of texts in two different languages to be equivalent. Textual equivalence is in this 
sense an “empirical phenomenon” (Catford 1965:26). Translation equivalence, on 
the other hand is given when source and target language texts or items “...are inter- 
changeable in a given situation...” (Catford 1965:49). The tertium comparationis 
for formal correspondence is the similarity between source and target language, 
while for translation equivalence, according to Catford (1965: 50), it is the features 
of the (situational) context to which both the source and the target text (items) 
relate. However, Ivir (1981) redefines the term “formal correspondence’ as follows: 
“Formal correspondents ... would be all those isolable elements of linguistic form 
which occupy identical positions (i.e., serve as formal carriers of identical units of 
meaning) in their respective (translationally equivalent) texts” (Ivir 1981:55). Ivir’s 
definition of formal correspondence merges Catford’s three definitions of cross- 
linguistic relationships: Ivir’s formal correspondence is an empirical phenomenon 
in that it describes textual phenomena, i.e. isolable items in translated texts. Ivir’s 
formal correspondence also covers Catford’s translation equivalence in that, pre- 
sumably, translated text can substitute its original in a given situation. Ivir’s defini- 
tion has less to do with Catford’s definition of the same term, in that Ivir relates 
items in (con) texts, rather than in linguistic systems as a whole. Ivir’s definition of 
the term may have borrowed the rigidity of Catford’s “formal correspondence’, in 
that Ivir describes “formal carriers of identical units of meaning” (1981:55). 

In order to determine whether an item is a formal correspondent, Ivir suggests 
back-translation as a method (1981:57): if the back translation results in the same 
item as the source item, it is a formal correspondent, if not, a shift has occurred. 


ST: Wie es moglich ist, in New York mit so wenig Geld auszukommen, ist mir unbegreiflich 


\ yee ae J we J 
po 


m1 6 \r \ 
TT: | cannot understand how one can survive in New York on this money 


Figure 1. Translated sentence with many shifts, according to Ivir’s (1981) definition 
of formal correspondence. 


The sentence in Figure 1 may serve as an example. This sentence has been trans- 
lated and can be argued to be equivalent and is therefore an empirical phenome- 
non, satisfying Catford’s textual equivalence criteria, it is interchangeable in a given 
situation, satisfying Catford’s translation equivalent criteria, but there are very 
few formal equivalents in Ivir’s terms: the source item [auszukommen — get by] 
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has been translated as [one can survive] and the back-translation could be some- 
thing like [man kann tiberleben] which is clearly not identical to [auszukommen], 
although it might be related in meaning. [in], [New York] and [money], on the 
other hand, when translated back into German result in the exact same words, 
ite. [in], [New York] and [Geld]. In other words, these latter three items are formal 
equivalents, while the rest of the target text items are not formal correspondents 
according to Ivir’s definition. 
However, Ivir (1981: 58) argues that 


The translator begins his search for translation equivalence from formal corre- 
spondence, and it is only when the identical-meaning formal correspondent is 
either not available or not able to ensure equivalence that he resorts to formal 
correspondents with not-quite- identical meanings or to structural and semantic 
shifts which destroy formal correspondence altogether. But even in the latter case 
he makes use of formal correspondence. 


Related to this notion of formal correspondence, is Toury’s (1995:275) “law of 
interference” which postulates that “in translation, phenomena pertaining to the 
make-up of the source text tend to be transferred to the target text”. Tirkkonen- 
Condit (2005: 408) reformulates the formal correspondence model into a monitor 
model: “It looks as if literal translation is a default rendering procedure, which goes 
on until it is interrupted by a monitor that alerts about a problem in the outcome.” 
Thus, the formal correspondence model, the law of interference and the moni- 
tor model are all related concepts which seem to assume that one-to-one literal 
translation correspondences are easier to produce than translations that deviate 
from the source text, as the latter would require more effort, and hence will take 
longer for a translator to produce. In order to empirically assess this hypothesis, 
Schaeffer and Carl (2014) provide a quantifiable definition of literal translation as 
a continuous concept involving alternative translation choices and source-target 
distortions. They define (absolute) literal translation by the following criteria: 


1. Word order is identical in the source and target languages 
2. Source and target text items correspond one-to-one 
3. Each source word has only one possible translated form in the given context 


‘The first two criteria follow immediately from the word-for-word requirement: an 
absolute literal translation consists of the same number of tokens where each TT 
token corresponds to exactly one ST token, and tokens in both texts are ordered 
in the same way. To verify the third criterion, a corpus of alternative translations 
of the same ST is necessary, which makes it possible to check to what extent dif- 
ferent translators translate words in the same way. According to these criteria, the 
translation in Figure 1 shows a highly non-literal translation, whereas Figure 2 is 
a literal translation. 
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ST Peter loves Klaus 


TT Peter liebt Klaus 


Figure 2. Absolute literal translation. Each ST word is translated into one TT word 
and hypothetical alternative translations are all identical. 


Schaeffer and Carl (2014) and Schaeffer et al. (2016) show that, indeed, longer 
source-target language distortions (as those in Figure 1) increase gaze activity and 
more translation choices lead to longer reading and processing time. Less ambigu- 
ity with respect to lexical choice and more constrained word position in the target 
language, that is, more literal translations, as the one shown in Figure 2 are also 
produced more quickly and with less interruptions. 

In a follow-up study Bangalore et al. (2016) investigate the impact of differ- 
ent syntactic translation realizations on cognitive effort. As research by Jensen 
et al. (2009) suggests, source text segments which need reordering in the target 
language yield longer gaze times than segments which do not need reordering. 
Based on the assumption that syntax is shared across languages (Hartsuiker et al. 
2004), and the observation that a recently activated syntactic structure is likely to 
influence subsequent processing, low syntactic variation of the produced trans- 
lations could be taken to be a sign of priming. To test the hypothesis whether 
the production of different syntactic structures in the target language have an 
influence on cognitive effort, Bangalore et al. (2016) compared three datasets 
comprising 8 to 20 different translation and post-editing sessions of the same 
English source texts translated into Danish, German and Spanish. The data was 
manually annotated for shallow syntactic structure along three relevant features: 
clause type, valence and voice. The analyses reveal a positive correlation between 
syntactic entropy of translation realizations and total reading time on the source 
as well as production time in four different languages. However, no effect of syn- 
tactic entropy could be detected in the post-editing data, suggesting that the 
post-editors were primed by the MT output. 

Given the technology used in modern translation process research, key-log- 
ging and eye-tracking, it is possible to observe how the target text emerges in time, 
how and when insertions and deletions are produced, and how literal translation 
processes differ from less literal ones. Rather than attempting to establish the unit 
of translation theoretically or only on the basis of source and target text, it is now 
possible to determine how a translator segments source and target text by observ- 
ing eye movements and by logging their keystrokes (e.g. Dragsted 2005; Dragsted 
2010; Carl and Kay 2011). 
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3. Computational tools to investigate human translation processes 


While corpus-based translation studies have been prolific in the production of 
hypotheses regarding norms found in target texts (cf. Chesterman 2004), it has not 
been easy to draw inferences from these regarding the translation process. Maybe 
the most promising attempt is the “gravitational pull hypothesis” (Halverson 
2003). Halverson draws on Langacker’s cognitive grammar (1987) and argues that 
prototypical structures, because of their prototypicality, result in the tendency to 
use them more frequently. Halverson (2003:218) points out that it is “precisely 
overrepresentation of this type that has been demonstrated in empirical studies” 
The gravitational pull hypothesis is consistent with models of the bilingual lexicon 
such as the DCFM (De Groot 1992). However, Halverson (2010:27) maintains 
that, because corpus data consisting of source and target texts is “offline” and 
because “usage patterns demonstrated in corpus data are not direct reflections of, 
for instance, semantic representations’ it is necessary to corroborate findings from 
corpus studies in experimental studies and with methods that can capture pro- 
cessing online in order to be able to establish a more direct relationship between 
observations and inferences. 

It is only recently that researchers have tried to log the process of translation 
online using computational methods such as key-logging (Jakobsen 1999), eye- 
tracking (Jakobsen 2006) and mouse clicks. The assumption is that the transla- 
tor’s actions — keystrokes, gaze dwell times and mouse events are manifestations 
of the translator’s cognitive states as the translation is produced. Capturing such 
detailed sensory information enables us to study the mental processes involved in 
the production of the target text. 

Some twenty years ago it was very difficult to investigate translation on the 
basis of empirical observation. Findings regarding cognitive processes during 
translation were either based on an analysis of the final product, i.e. the target 
text, or on Think Aloud Protocols (TAPs) (Krings 1986; Lorscher 1991). In TAPs, 
participants are asked to verbalize their thoughts during a concurrent task such 
as translation. While studies using TAPs have been highly valuable in the inves- 
tigation of the cognitive processes during translation, the very act of verbalizing 
thoughts has been shown to have a considerable effect on the cognitive processes 
during translation (Jakobsen 2003). 

Since 2006, CRITT has developed a data acquisition software, Translog 
(Jakobsen and Schou 1999; Carl 2012) with which translators’ keystroke and gaze 
activities can be recorded. In contrast to previous TAP elicitation methods, a key- 
logger runs in the background so as not to interfere with the writing or translation 
process. Translog-II (Carl 2012), which is its most recent implementation, logs the 
exact time at which each keystroke operation is made and in a replay mode the 
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translation session can be played back. If connected to an eye-tracker, Translog-II 
also records gaze-sample points, computes gaze fixations and maps the fixations 
to the closest character on the screen. The information is stored in an XML format 
and can be analyzed in external tools. 

With this technology it is possible to have “a structured record of the exact 
temporal succession of translators’ eye and hand activity” (Jakobsen 2011:47) 
and it is therefore possible to “ask old questions in a new way and begin to for- 
mulate tentative answers to them” (ibid), including behavioural and cognitive 
processes, such as memory constraints (Rydning Fougner 2008), representation 
of motion (Rydning Fougner 2008), awareness of translation processes (Alves 
2003; Magalhaes and Alves 2006; Hansen 2006), shifts in attention (Jensen 2009), 
revision and self-corrections (Tirkkonen-Condit et al. 2008; Malkiel 2006; Carl 
et al. 2011) pauses and segmentation in translation (Lorenzo 1999; Jakobsen 
2003; Dragsted 2005; Buchweitz and Alves 2006; Immonen 2006; O’Brien 2006; 
Alves and Vale 2009), post-editing of machine translation (O’Brien 2006; Aziz 
et al. 2014; Carl et al. 2014) usage of external resources (Daems et al. 2016), the 
impact of translation expertise on translation performance (Jarvella et al. 2002; 
Dragsted 2004; Tirkkonen-Condit 2005; Jakobsen 2005; Martin 2006; Alves and 
Gongalves 2003; Gépferich 2009). The logging data allows studying particular 
linguistic phenomena, e.g. the translation of cognates (Malkiel 2006), metaphors 
(Rydning Fougner 2002; Sjorup 2008) and idioms (Jakobsen et al. 2007), change 
of verb position (Sjorup et al. 2009) as well as phenomena of explicitation (e.g. 
Alves 2003; Denver 2007). 

Translation process data has been collected over the past 8 years (since 2008) 
and assembled in the Translation Process Database (TPR-DB). The TPR-DB is 
organised in studies which consist of coherent sets of translation post-editing, 
authoring, revising etc. experiments, usually with a special purpose in mind. 

The current version of the TPR-DB consists of 28 translation- and editing 
studies containing approximately 1500 experimental sessions totalling more than 
800 hours of recorded process data. From the log data of each session summary 
information of various product and process units is generated, which are kept in 
the form of tab-separated tables. Currently, the TPR-DB contains the following 10 
different tables for each session: 


1. Keystrokes (KD): basic text modification operations (insertions or deletions), 
together with time of keystroke, and the word in the final text to which the 
keystroke contributes. 

2. Fixations (FD): gaze fixations on the source or target text, defined by a start- 
ing time, end time and duration of fixation, as well as the offset of the fixated 
character and word in the source or target window. 
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Production units (PU): coherent sequence of typing, defined by a starting 
time, end time and duration, percentage of parallel reading activity during 
unit production, duration of production pause before typing onset, as well as 
number of insertions, deletions. 

Fixation units (FU): coherent sequences of reading activity, including two or 
more subsequent fixations, characterized by a starting time, end time and 
duration, as well as scan path indexes to the fixated words. 

Activity units (CU): exhaustive segmentation of the session recordings into 
activities of typing, reading of the source or reading of the target text. 

Source tokens (ST): as produced by a tokenizer, together with their TT cor- 
respondence, number and duration of keystrokes (insertions and deletions) 
to produce the translation and micro unit information, etc. 

Target tokens (TT): as produced by a tokenizer, together with their ST cor- 
respondence, number and duration of keystrokes (insertions and deletions) to 
produce the token, micro unit information, amount of parallel reading activity 
during. 

Alignment units (AU): transitive closure of ST-TT token correspondences, 
together with the number of keystrokes (insertions and deletions) needed to 
produce the translation, micro unit information, amount of parallel reading 
activity during AU production, etc. 

Segment summary (SG): aligned sequences of source and target text segments, 
including duration of segment production, number of insertions and dele- 
tions, number and duration of fixations, etc. 

Session summary (SS): In addition to these units, the TPD-DB has also a table 
which describes some properties of the sessions, such as source and target 
languages, total duration of session, beginning and end of drafting, etc. 


A rich set of more than 200 different attributes describe the various dimensions 
of the data. These include statistical information of textual properties, such as 
frequencies of words and word bi-grams (two consecutive words), part-of-speech 
tags, lemmas, translation alignments, translation ambiguity, lexical translation 
entropy, relative word translation distortion, etc. Another set of features docu- 
ments the process properties by which translations and texts came into being. 
‘These attributes describe the amount and rhythm of insertions and deletion opera- 
tions, the (in)efficiency of the text production processes, the duration and number 
of fixations on the source and target text tokens, the amount of parallel reading 


and writing activities, etc. 
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4. Predictive translation process analytics 


Translation processes researchers have suggested a large number of models which 
aim at describing and explaining different aspects in the translation process. For an 
overview see e.g. Carl and Schaeffer (forthcoming). These models suggest a large 
range of cognitive states that the translator steps through during the translation pro- 
cess. Jakobsen (2011), for instance, conceptualizes translation production as a cycle 
of cognitive and motor processes. His model is explicit about the way how transla- 
tors compose phrases into long sentences, which involves the following six steps: 


Reading of a source-text chunk (and constructing a translation of it) 
Reading the current target-text anchor word(s) 

Typing the translation of the source-text chunk 

Monitoring the typing of the chunk of target text and the screen outcome 
Moving the gaze toward the next target item(s) in the source text 
Reading source-text anchor word(s) 


O...O0 ae ee 


Jakobsen stresses that not all steps are necessary and some may be repeated. 
However, a computer system that simulates translation processes based on these 
heuristics has not (yet) been implemented. A computer simulation of human 
translation processes was proposed and implemented by Carl (2010), who com- 
pares an ACT-R (Anderson 2007) model and a statistical model for the production 
simulation of an ‘unchallenged’ translation. Similar to the model of Jakobsen, the 
ACT-R model breaks down the translation process into a number of successive 
steps, over which the translator iterates to produce the translation: 


locate-word: find physical location on the screen 
attend-word: shift attention to word 

encode-word: retrieve word from mental dictionary 
translate-word: retrieve associated translation 
type-word: serialize spelling and type word 


re ol ae 


The ACT-R implementation predicts correctly the average translation durations 
for a sample translation; however, the produced sequence of keystrokes and gaze 
fixations is very static in nature, and only badly matches the observed variation in 
the human user activity data (UAD). 

Most of the existing translation process models, including the ACT-R sim- 
ulation, are stratificational models. Hvelplund (2011:2) for instance, observes 
“repeated shifting of the focus of attention between the source text and the target 
text’, indicating for him that “cognitive resources are allocated either to compre- 
hending the source text or producing the target text”. However, other research 
(Hartsuiker et al. 2004; Schaeffer and Carl 2013, 2014) suggests that co-activation 
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of the two linguistic systems, the source and the target language, are early auto- 
matic processes which are triggered during initial source text reading. Moreover, 
translations and their renditions may also emerge later in the translator’s mind, 
during the translation production, “when already in the reformulation phase” 
(Gile 1995: 110), so that “the borders between ST understanding and TT produc- 
tion problems become blurred” (Carl and Dragsted 2012). 

Other computational models of the translation process are not based on a 
stratificational translation process models. The statistical simulation in Carl (2010) 
decomposes a corpus of recorded translation process data into segments of read- 
ing and writing activities, which may occur in parallel, and which allow for a 
simulation of translation processes based on the available snippets and their most 
likely combination. The resulting chain of simulated UAD is much more natural 
and resembles more those instances observed in real translator’s behavior than 
those generated with the analytical ACT-R approach. 

Saikh et al. (2015) assume that the translator’s gaze fixation duration on source 
and target words during a translation process is an indirect consequence of the 
underlying cognitive states of a translator during the translation process. While 
unexpectedly long gaze fixations on certain source or target words might not 
be directly ascribable to specific steps in the translation process such as source 
word comprehension, source word translation, or target revision activities, if one 
assumes parallel activations, gaze fixation however might be correlated to general 
processing or translation difficulty. 

Laubli (2014) assumes that human translators’ steps through a sequence of 
cognitive states in order to produce a translation or to post-edit machine trans- 
lation output. Drawing on Jakobsen (2003) he presupposes three basic human 
translation processes (HTPs) during post-editing of machine translation output: 
orientation, revision and pausing. Since these processes are not directly observ- 
able in the logging data, he conceptualizes the recognition of these phases as a 
hidden Markov process. In a manner similar to speech recognition, the sequence 
of keystrokes and fixations logged during the translation process are regarded 
as contributing a multimodal feature sequence (O), and the translator’s hidden 
cognitive state label sequence (T=t), ty...,f,), which is captured in these logged 
sequences, can be generated from the multimodal features using the Bayes Rule. 

Laubli points out that, “given a recorded translation session segmented into 
an ordered sequence of observations O, the model should yield the most prob- 
able HTP for each observation o € O, taking into account (i) the e feature values 
(dimensions) of the current observation on and (ii) the HTPs assigned to the 
preceding observations 0), 02, ..., 0,. (p 33). Laubli shows that the system reaches 
as high an accuracy to predict the times spent on orientation, revision and pause 
as some of the human annotators. 
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Other computational models have been proposed for the classification and 
recognition of translators’ behavior. Martinez-Gomez et al. (2014) proposed an 
unsupervised learning method to model translator behaviour, showing that auto- 
matically identified activity patterns extracted from recorded translation sessions 
can be used to predict indicators of a translator’s expertise. 

Singla et al. (2014) test whether PUs, CUs and SG provide enough information 
for the individualization of post-editor profiles. The investigation is based on a 
data collection produced by five post-editors employed with a translation agency 
in Madrid, Spain. Best results are obtained with PUs, which include information 
about the duration of the unit, duration of the preceding pause, number of edits, 
insertions and deletions, tokens involved in the source text and target text and 
average cross values. Sequences of PUs provide sufficient information not only 
to determine post-editors’ profiles, but also to cluster and discriminate between 
post-editors with an accuracy of 47.7% and 45.8%. 

Another hypothesis that can be studied is the learning effect experienced by 
a post-editor over a period of post-editing sessions. Based on translator profiles 
collected over a 4-week period of post-editing sessions, classification models could 
distinguish experienced post-editors from inexperienced post-editors in week 1 at 
71.7% accuracy. The same classification model could distinguish the same group 
of post-editors at only 57.1% accuracy by week 4. This result suggests that the user 
behavior of the two groups of post-editors that were distinguishable using certain 
attributes during week 1 could no longer be distinguished at the same accuracy 
by week 4. 


5. Conclusion 


This chapter gives a historical overview over the development of computational 
linguistics and translation process research, and a glimpse into the most recent 
developments in empirical predictive translation process research. Machine trans- 
lation has been at the core in computational linguistics and artificial intelligence 
from its beginnings in the 1950, and turned into what is now called “big data 
analysis’ already 20 years ago in the 1990s. With the increasing availability of huge 
amounts of digitized data, machine translation and computational linguistics in 
general is now dominated by machine learning methods. This shift in the pro- 
cessing paradigm, goes along with a shift from qualitative to quantitative, from 
descriptive to predictive data analysis, that is mainly concerned with questions as 
to how the data can be prepared, segmented and enriched so that it can be com- 
putationally processed. 
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We observe a similar shift in translation process research. With the avail- 
ability of powerful logging tools translation process data can be recorded and 
stored in databases. With the rich set of information, keystrokes, gaze fixations, 
mouse clicks, that is logged during the translation process, it is now possible to 
formulate several interesting hypothesis and test out their validity. The novelty in 
this branch of research is not only to analyse and explain translators’ behaviour, 
but also to implement computational devices that predict translators behaviour 
from a sequence of past observations. The aim is to deploy classifiers and machine 
learning tools in order to minimize the error of a loss function for a pre-defined 
dependent variable. This research comes along with sophisticated evaluation and 
assessment methods and a plethora of machine learning tools and platforms. 

The general framework for predictive translation analytics follows the para- 
digm of machine learning of functions and classifiers. The idea is that the value 
of a dependent variable (y) is related to a set of independent variables (x;... x,) 
through a function (F); and given the translation process data, we learn the func- 
tion (F) to minimize the error (also known as loss (L)) in prediction (/) of the 
variable y. 


minimize L(y, y) 
where 
PHF (x}...Xp) 


Some example instantiations of this framework are discussed in this chapter. They 
include predicting the translator identity from the keystrokes, gaze and mouse 
events; predicting the gaze fixations on source and target words from the lexical and 
syntactic ambiguity on the source and target words among other features and pre- 
dicting the learning effects on the translator based on attributes of the translator’s 
user interface. These translation activities have been found to be sufficiently dis- 
criminative to be used to test a multitude of hypotheses about translator behaviour. 

Machine learning methods can be used in empirical translation process 
research to tap into the highly non-deterministic processes of translation produc- 
tion. An evaluation and assessment of the rich dataset has only started, which, as 
we have tried to show, brings methods used in translation studies and computa- 
tional linguistics closer. 
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This chapter delves into the different approaches to localization of websites 

and the interdisciplinary links between two disciplines that have an interest 

in the exploration of this phenomenon, translation studies and international 
business and marketing. The chapter explores how the cultural, user-based 

and goal oriented perspectives in international business and marketing have 
impacted translation studies research into web localization. At the same time, it 
explores through an interview and commentary with Dr. Nitish Singh, author of 
Localization Strategies for Global E-Business (2012), The Culturally Customized 
Website (2005) and many other contrastive web localization studies, whether 
and how translation research has been introduced in the conceptualization and 
theorizations in the partner discipline. 


Keywords: web translation, equivalence, transliteration, technological turn, 
cultural turn 


Introduction 


During the last two decades we have witnessed the emergence of the digital era 
that now permeates most aspects of human lives (Cronin 2013). This digital 
revolution has enabled a globalized world in which people, cultures, knowledge, 
businesses and communications move across borders in ever increasing volumes. 
Translation, as the enabler of these transnational commercial, intellectual, social 
and cultural flows, has gained increasing attention in this context. It has expanded 
considerably, partly due to the democratizing participatory and open nature of the 
World Wide Web 2.0 and beyond. This dramatic change of paradigm has given 
rise to new phenomena and practices, such as the translation and localization of 
all types of digital texts (Bernal-Merino 2015; Jiménez-Crespo 2013; O'Hagan and 
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Mangiron 2014; Pym 2012) or the explosion of collaborative translation practices 
enabled by web platforms (O’Hagan 2011). The WWW has also consolidated a 
digital globalization process in which business practices have been international- 
ized, pushing translation and web localization to the core of research in a number 
of disciplines. In this constant evolution of the WWW and web related phenom- 
ena, different disciplines have developed theories, paradigms and methodologies 
that have been in constant dynamic change and flux. This has given raised to inter- 
disciplinary research efforts in some of which translation and web localization 
have taken center stage. This is precisely the focus of this chapter. More specifically, 
the links between translation studies and international business and marketing in 
regards to web localization are subsequently explored. 


2. The emergence of the WWW and interdisciplinary research 


First and foremost, in order to contextualize this chapter it is necessary to under- 
stand the evolution of the Internet and the WWW. The development of the 
Internet began in the 1960’s when researchers in the USA developed protocols 
to connect computers remotely. It was not until 1982 when the current TCP/IP 
protocols were standardized that the Internet as we know it was born. The Internet 
emerged as a powerful communication tool, allowing for email, instant messaging, 
voice over Internet calling, video conferencing, discussion forums, blogs, social 
networks, etc. international businesses and language providers were quick to jump 
on the bandwagon of this initial communicative revolution. The delocalization 
and fragmentation of many industries, including the translation profession, soon 
became the norm rather than the exception. A language provider could work on a 
multilingual project employing translators all over the world, as long as they had 
an Internet connection and a computer. New digital textual genres that needed to 
be translated started to emerge, such as chats or emails (O'Hagan and Ashworth 
2003). At the end of the 80’s, Tim Berners-Lee created what we refer to today as 
the World Wide Web thanks to the emergence in 1991 of the Hypertext Markup 
Language (HTML). Berners-Lee himself defined the WWW as “the universe of 
network-accessible information, an embodiment of human knowledge” (Berners- 
Lee et al. 1992:52). The terms “Internet” and “WWW” are often confused and 
used interchangeably, even though the WWW is merely one of the many com- 
municative situations previously mentioned that are enabled by the Internet. This 
emerging embodiment of human knowledge represented the next revolution for 
translation and interpreting professionals. In a profession in which documenta- 
tion is a key component (Olvera-Lobo et al. 2009; Massey and Ehrensberger-Dow 
2011), the possibilities of immediate access to a massive repository of information, 
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both general and translation-interpreting related (i.e. terminology databases or 
online parallel corpora), meant that professionals no longer needed massive 
amounts of paper-based documentation. The world library was accessible at home 
via the click of a mouse, with clear implications for the work of millions of transla- 
tors worldwide. Cloud systems further revolutionized the professional world, with 
more and more translation technologies moving to web-based environment. The 
WWW and the Internet have therefore changed the world of translation, a new 
paradigm in which translation is now seen precisely as a type of human-computer 
interaction (O’Brien 2012). 

The WWW has also dramatically changed how businesses are conducted 
worldwide. Not only it has broken physical country barriers to conduce businesses 
but it has also offered a global platform in which to conduct business and reach 
customers beyond what was earlier imaginable. Nowadays, any business, from 
small to the largest Fortune 500 companies are required to have corporate web- 
site with all sorts of information (Jiménez-Crespo 2010), making the corporate 
website one of the most new ubiquitous digital genres on the web. Alongside this 
evolution, a number of disciplines such as web sciences (Hendler et al. 2008) or 
internet studies (Consalvo and Ess 2012) started to emerge, while the Internet and 
the WWW gave rise to a large number of sub disciplines in a multitude of areas. 

Since the 90’s the impact of the Internet and the WWW could no longer be 
ignored in the discipline. As eminent translation studies scholar Jeremy Munday 
(2012: 179) states, “the emergence of new technologies has transformed transla- 
tion practice and is now exerting an impact on research and, as a consequence, 
on the theorization of translation.” Translations that are mediated in one-way or 
another through the WWW are no exception to this argument. Nevertheless, to 
some extent the discipline initially lacked the foundations and theories to incor- 
porate this impact of technology (O’ Hagan 2013). These wide range of phenomena 
related to the WWW are also the object of theorizations and research by innu- 
merable disciplines, since the global presence of the WWW has impacted in most 
aspects of human lives, industries and intellectual endeavors. Translation studies, 
an interdiscipline by nature since its early days (Snell-Hornby 1988), needed to 
adopt and integrate research from neighboring disciplines to cope with the many 
challenges posed by the digital world. Therefore, it had to some extent to immerse 
itself into interdisciplinary research focused on web-based phenomena. 

Two publications have attempted to map the interdisciplinary efforts in TS in 
relation to the WWW. Dealing with localization in general, Folaron (2006: 206- 
211) delineates the potential collaborative efforts in efforts or research trajectories 
that interface with other areas and fields, such as web usability, web accessibility 
or information management. Jiménez-Crespo (2013: 134-136) traces the poten- 
tial interdisciplinary connections in web localization, separating disciplines that 
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interface only with web related areas from other potential areas that interface only 
with TS, such as literary studies or hermeneutics. In the same line to Folaron, areas 
that interface only with localization are web usability, web accessibility, internet 
studies, web studies or international business and marketing, the focus of this 
chapter. Figure 1 shows the interdisciplinary proposal by Jiménez-Crespo. 
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Figure 1. Interdisciplinarity connections and relation between web localization 
and translation studies in general (Jiménez-Crespo 2013: 135). 


If interdisciplinarity in this area within TS is analyzed, it should first be mentioned 
that TS has often lagged behind other disciplines in issues related to the WWW 
and digital technologies (O’Hagan 2013). The initial trend when new web-based 
phenomena have appeared is often to directly import models and paradigms from 
other disciplines, oftentimes without much questioning or adaptations. On the 
other side of the equation, several areas that have had an impact in TS research, 
such as machine translation or internationalization in software and digital prod- 
uct development, have often developed without being informed by the body of 
knowledge of TS (Dunne 2006; Pym 2004). However, this trend is recently being 
reverted in some areas, such as post editing machine translation, with broad inter- 
disciplinary efforts in which TS has taken center stage (O’Brien and Simard 2014). 
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3. The WWW, TS and international business and marketing 


The focus of analysis of this chapter is primarily one of the phenomena that emerged 
thanks to the WWW, web localization, both from a TS and an international busi- 
ness perspective. This phenomenon has been defined from a TS perspective as a 
communicative, textual, cognitive and technological process by which source web 
texts are adapted to be used by different sociocultural and linguistic communi- 
ties worldwide (Jiménez-Crespo 2013). Interdisciplinarity clearly occupies a center 
role in any research in web localization. The web has obviously been the object of 
research of several other areas in the discipline, such as network-center paradigms 
(Folaron 2010), web-based translation training (Jiménez-Crespo 2015) or motiva- 
tion to volunteer in web-based translation communities (Jiménez-Crespo forth- 
coming; Dombek 2013; McDonough-Dolmaya 2012). However, to some extent 
it has been web localization where other disciplines have felt the need to embrace 
and incorporate a model of translation and web localization within their research 
efforts. Since the objective of this volume is to question the potential interdisciplin- 
ary efforts in which to some extent bidirectionality might exist, the intersection of 
web localization and international business marketing that appears in the research 
of eminent scholar Nitish Singh represents an outstanding case. This is more so 
because in other web-related areas within TS, normally models, methodologies 
and paradigms have been incorporated from other disciplines, but these other dis- 
ciplines have not felt the need to incorporate current TS research. Oftentimes, when 
translation comes into question these disciplines might simply resort to antiquated 
linguistic equivalence models of translation from early stages in the development of 
TS. This is often the case for example in internationalization and software develop- 
ment as shown in Jiménez-Crespo (2013: 12-17). In many cases, research within TS 
in technology-related areas makes true the cautionary words of Gile that highlight 
the dangers of interdisciplinarity when partner disciplines have greater financial 
means, status or power (Gile 2004: 29). In these cases, models, paradigms or meth- 
odologies have often been imported without much questioning. 


4. Translation, web localization and the interface with international 
business and marketing 


In order to explore interdisciplinary efforts in this area, the research conducted 
by eminent international business scholar Dr. Singh Nitish was selected. His col- 
laboration was requested since he co-authored one of the most comprehensive 
examination of the role of culture, language and translation in shaping digital 
media environments The culturally customized website (Singh and Pereira 2005). 
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Additionally, Singh et al. (2003) lead the research world in intercultural communi- 
cation and proposed a theoretically derived and empirically validated framework 
for culturally customizing websites. This framework by Singh et al. (2003) was later 
validated by several other studies and further revised by Baack and Singh (2007). 

Singh and colleagues did further studies to empirically validate whether con- 
sumers worldwide preferred websites that are culturally customized to their lan- 
guage and cultural expectations. For example, Singh et al. (2004) and Singh et al. 
(2006) found that online users from Brazil, Germany, Italy, India, Netherlands, 
Spain, Switzerland, and Taiwan preferred websites that were culturally customized 
to their locale-specific cultural expectations. They found that consumers tend to 
have better attitude, ease of use and even higher purchase intentions on web- 
sites that have been culturally customized to specific cultures. This evidence from 
multiple empirical studies spanning several countries attests the importance of 
language and culture in digital media environments. 

Dr. Singh research also echoes with interdisciplinary efforts, importing and 
adapting the work of cultural anthropologist Geert Hofstede (1991) relating to 
cultural factors that are subsequently applied to cross-analyze localized websites. 
In doing so, throughout Nitish Singh research underlie models of translation and 
localization that are of interest for our purposes. The interesting question to inves- 
tigate from an interdisciplinary perspective is that even when his research has 
been adopted and introduced in TS (i.e. Jiménez-Crespo 2008, 2013), the models 
of web localization and translation used by Dr. Singh might or might have not 
benefited from the body of knowledge of our discipline. For the purposes of ana- 
lyzing the extent to which his research might have been impacted by TS, a written 
interview was arranged and the questions were answered in a period of several 
weeks. The following section presents the questions, including the commentary 
and additional questions and answers the ensued the exchange. 


5. Questions and commentary 


5.1 At what point and for what purpose did international business 
and marketing feel the need to adopt the concept of translation or 
web localization? And how has this concept been adapted to and 
understood in your discipline? 


The concept of translation and localization has been the center of debate in the 
international business/marketing field since 1960’s (Buzzell 1968). There have 
been two camps of international marketing and advertising researchers; one pro- 
posing a standardized approach to international marketing and advertising, and 
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the other proposing, that the inherent cultural diversity demands, a more local- 
ized approach to marketing. The arguments for standardization of international 
marketing activities have been based on ideas of perceived consumer similari- 
ties across the globe and the cost advantages that the companies can gain by fol- 
lowing a standardized approach (Levitt 1983). However, researchers have shown 
that standardization does not really enhance financial performance of companies 
(O’Donnell and Jeong 2000; Samiee and Roth 1992). In fact, since 1980s, the stan- 
dardization versus localization debate has evolved from an “us vs. them” grouping 
to a more complex perspective wherein full standardized approach to market- 
ing is unthinkable across most industries (Jain 1989; Wind 1986). Localization 
and more specifically proper translation of content in the international context is 
now considered a necessity. The international business literature is littered with 
examples of how Multinational companies lose reputation and even compromise 
their profits by virtue of careless translations and translation blunders (e.g. Ricks 
1983). More studies are showing the impact of local language and culture in inter- 
national marketing communications (i.e. Albers-Miller and Gelb 1996; Han and 
Shavitt 1994; Mueller 1987; Singh and Pereira 2005). Even the companies are real- 
izing that proper localization and translation of their marketing communications 
can lead to significant cost savings, by avoiding translation and other localization 
blunders (Singh 2012). Thus, the international business discipline has been bor- 
rowing concepts from translation and cross-cultural studies in terms of assessing 
cross-cultural differences in advertising appeals, marketing strategies and brand 
communications. Studies have also adopted the concept of localization and trans- 
lation for researching how companies face the pressures of brand localization, 
along with the need for maintaining a consistent global brand identity (Singh 
2012). Another fertile application of localization and translation concepts in inter- 
national business field has been in the area of website localization strategy (Baack 
and Singh 2007; Cyr and Trevor-Smith 2004; Hermeking 2005). International 
business researchers have studied how web communications tend to show local 
cultural and linguistic characteristics, the extent to which Multinationals are local- 
izing their international websites, and the impact of web site cultural and linguistic 
customization on end users perceptions and attitudes toward the site (Luna et al. 
2002; Singh et al. 2003; Singh et al. 2005; Singh and Pereira 2005). 


Commentary 

This response highlights several issues of interest to analyze whether cross-fer- 
tilization between TS and international business communication occurred early 
in the development of TS or not. It can be observed that, even when the notion 
of general and web localization per se were introduced in the discipline in the 
late 90’s, mainly from the field of software development and internationalization 
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(Esselink 2001, 2006), international business and marketing had already developed 
their notions of localization and adaptation to the target locale prior to that time 
(i.e. Buzzell 1968). Translation blunders and their impact on international business 
is highlighted but again, no references in the literature can be identified in the field 
in which, at the time, TS was providing clear guidance to this field or that both 
field were interacting. TS was then immersed in the linguistic equivalence stage 
(Pym 2012), with limited influence of cultural approaches, mainly from the field 
of anthropology. Cultural adaptations and the impact of culture took center stage 
in the discipline since the mid 80’s (Bassnett and Lefevere 1990). Nevertheless, it 
can be argued that the type of research that the discipline was immersed on did 
not provide a clear framework that other disciplines could import or interact with. 
If international business is taken as an example, anthropology and cultural stud- 
ies were the main influences in the discussion of cross - cultural communication 
and translation. 

Another issue of interest that resonates in the response by Dr. Singh is that 
there is a debate in this partner discipline between standardization and localiza- 
tion or adaptation to the target culture of marketing materials. This resonates with 
the long held debate since Cicero in Roman times with the free vs. literal transla- 
tion. The key terms in the partner discipline would be the “localized” vs. the “stan- 
dardized” approach to internationalization, that from the perspective of TS have 
been evolving throughout the years but always preserving these two polarities 
until the 90’s. Pym (2012:30-33) summarizes the evolution of these notions and 
the scholars in TS that have delved into this issue and proposed typologies since 
the early days, such as Schleiermacher, Nida, Newmark, House, Nord or Venuti. 
The evolution of this debate brought up debates related to directional equivalence, 
how the target text represents the source texts or the incorporation of the audience 
and communicative aspects in translation. Despite this resemblance between these 
two debates and the focus on cultural adaptations in international business and 
marketing, the focus in this later discipline could be said to be, to some extent, 
more relate to functionalist approaches to translation (Nord 1997), without cer- 
tainly incorporating them. The ultimate goal of international marketing and com- 
munication is for texts to fulfill the intended communicative purposes, that is, to 
efficiently increase the volume of business in whichever intended culture or locale. 
A discussion ensued in the interview to gain insights into whether functionalist 
approaches in TS might have had any impact on internationalization strategies but 
this did not seem the case. 

Among the areas that are highlighted the response is the significance of web 
presence and web localization for global brand identity and business international- 
ization (Baack and Singh 2007; Cyr and Trevor-Smith 2004; Hermeking 2005). The 
research conducted by Singh and colleagues seems to highlight the cross-cultural 
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differences and the impact on user reception during web localization processes. 
His research has shown that the web is by no means a neutral medium, and it was 
indicated that in Singh and Pereira (2005) show that web is not a culturally neutral 
medium, but is impregnated with cultural values and locale-specific markers. 

The response also highlights that, as far as web localization is concerned, 
culture plays an eminent role, in line with developments in TS. If research into 
web localization is analyzed, it can be observed that throughout its early stage of 
development (i.e. Jiménez-Crespo 2013), cultural adaptations were presented as 
a differentiating characteristic from translation in general (Schaler 2008). These 
approaches disregarded the significance of culture in TS as a whole. It can be con- 
fidently asserted that it was precisely through the work and influence of Dr. Singh 
that studies into web localization introduced the significance of culture in cross 
cultural comparative studies of localized websites. 

Another question that emerged from this exchange was whether there was any 
difference between translation and localization in the discipline. In TS, scholars 
such as Dunne (2006), Jiménez-Crespo (2013) or Schaler (2008) have attempted 
to trace the differences between translation and localization in the discipline, simi- 
larly to what occurred with audiovisual translation studies (Remael 2010). Dr. 
Nitish Singh responded: 


From an academic business perspective localization is a broad term, which includes 
adaptation of products features, pricing, branding, distribution, and translation 
of the communication content. However, most companies treat brand localiza- 
tion as a strategic marketing issues and delegate translation as a tactical task to be 
accomplished by in-house or outsourced translators. Thus, in this paper we treat 
localization and translation as two complementary functions. 


This represents to some extent the differences noted in the discipline between 
Globalization and Translation in the overall GILT (Globalization Internationalization 
Localization and Translation) cycle (Dunne 2006). Globalization here dealing with 
global changes in the company structures, how products are developed and how 
to set up international communications, while translation is reduced to the stage 
of actual textual transfer. 


5.2 How would you define “translation” the way it is used in your discipline? 


Translation in international business research is primarily framed from the “equiv- 
alence paradigm”. According to Pym (2007) equivalence pertains that translation 
achieves equivalence of the ideas, works, and concepts from the source language 
to the target language. Thus, international business research aspires to use transla- 
tion to convey identical meaning between source and target language (Chidlow 
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et al. 2014; Hult et al. 2008). Translation equivalence is critical when doing cross- 
cultural research to ensure that the measurements show invariance; i.e. to ensure 
that the same construct is being measured across the cultures and languages. If 
measurement invariance is not achieved across cross-cultural samples then mean- 
ingful interpretation of such data is limited. Therefore in international business 
field translation has been defined by Chidlow et al., (2014: 563): “translation is the 
quest for conveying identical meanings” However, international business research- 
ers are now recognizing that the role of translation should not be just confined to 
methodology section to achieve measurement invariance, but use translation for 
identifying unique contextual and cultural findings that enhance applied knowl- 
edge production in the IB field (Chidlow et al. 2014). For example, more com- 
panies are now realizing the importance of not just translating their brands and 
brand communications, but also ensuring proper transliteration so as to ensure 
that the translated brand name is properly pronounced and understood in the 
target language. 


Commentary 

The underlying perspective that emerges forms this response identifies translation 
in international business with earlier equivalence paradigms. Translation has as 
a goal to achieve equivalence of “ideas, works, and concepts” or also to “convey 
identical meaning” Even when Dr. Singh refers to the work of Pym (2007) in this 
response, Pym’s article is concerned with the analysis of earlier and dated notions 
of translation equivalence that blossomed in the earlier days of the discipline. As 
previously indicated, international business and marketing has early on acknowl- 
edged the impact of culture in cross-cultural communications, but the approaches 
to translation described above do not indicate the influence of contemporary TS in 
that discipline. The example selected by the author, in which Chidlow et al. indi- 
cate “translation is the quest for conveying identical meanings” (2014:563) also 
highlights the idea of the potential existence of equivalent meaning, again pointing 
at the potential lack of influence of modern TS in the discipline. 

What is clear from the response is that the discipline is in need of a flexible 
and customizable approach to the notion of translation, maybe more in line with 
prototype approaches to the definition of translation advocated by Halverson 
(1999). In this regard the responses indicate that sometimes translation are seen 
as processes to guarantee that international communication fulfill the communi- 
cative purpose and lead to increased sales or improvements in company image, 
while other time the discipline requires for itself for research purposes in cross 
cultural measurements instruments that are similar to achieve invariance and 
validate the research conducted in different countries. This flexible and con- 
temporary approach to translation is also indicated in the last sentence of the 
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response when “transliteration” of brand names is also incorporated to the dis- 
cussion. Even when equivalent value is highlighted throughout the response, this 
last comment brings up the need to factor linguist, cultural, communicative and 
sociological aspects that are at the core of TS. If the first and second responses 
in this chapter are carefully analyzed, it is possible to glimpse at the possibility 
of implementing a functionalist approach to translation in the field, even when 
according to the interview and subsequent literature searches no impact of these 
translation theories could be identified. 


5.3. What are the theoretical/conceptual/methodological inputs you believe 
your discipline has received/benefited from TS? 


TS has long enriched international business research. In fact, the ideas from 
linguistic theory that language impacts our thought and thus our perception of 
the world have had important implication in cross-cultural consumer research. 
Various cross-cultural studies in international business field have applied prin- 
ciples of linguistic theory to explain variations in consumer behavior (Luna et 
al. 2002; Singh and Pereira 2005). From a theoretical and practical perspective 
“language” forms the basis for international business. Language influences various 
aspects of international business activity and research spheres such as interna- 
tional managerial decision making, multinational management process, creating 
meaning and brand identity across cultures, communicating with international 
consumers and other important business processes such as managing smooth 
cultural transition during joint ventures, mergers and acquisitions (Brannen et al. 
2014; Welch et al. 2005). 


Commentary 
This response again points at the little influence that contemporary TS might have 
been playing in related disciplines. To a large degree the response highlights the 
significance of disciplines related to TS and that have enriched it through the 
years, such as linguistics, applied linguistics, contrastive linguistics, pragmatics, 
etc. in the examination of international world practices worldwide. Nevertheless, 
modern theories and paradigms within the discipline have yet to fully find their 
place within international business and marketing. In a later exchange the ques- 
tion was to define what the notion of “linguistic theory” meant in the partner 
discipline, and the response is quoted here: 

The common view in this area is that of Edward Sapir and his student, Benjamin 
Lee Whorf. A commonly quoted passage representing this view is the following: 
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Human beings do not live in the objective world alone nor alone in the world of 
social activity as ordinarily understood, but are very much at the mercy of the 
particular language which has become the medium of expression for their soci- 
ety. It is quite an illusion to imagine that one adjusts to reality essentially without 
the use of language and that language is merely an incidental means of solving 
specific problems of communication or reflection. The fact of the matter is that 
the “real world” is to a large extent unconsciously built upon the language habits 
of the group. No two languages are ever sufficiently similar to be considered as 
representing the same social reality. The worlds in which different societies live 
are distinct worlds, not merely the same world with different labels attached... 
(Sapir 1958 (1929):67) 


In this response that refers back to the Sapir Whorf hypothesis, a return to much 
earlier stages in the development of TS can be perceived. And again, the lack of 
impact of modern TS in the discipline can be identified. 


5-4 How do you identify/define TS? In which way/to what extent have you 
changed your perception of “translation”? 


TS and the role of language in international business research is more “perfor- 
mance oriented”. Thus, in international business research, the role of language 
is critical in terms of constituting, enabling and even debilitating multinational 
company activities and networks (Brannen et al. 2014:497). Furthermore, the 
acceleration of globalization and technological interconnectivity has led to a more 
interconnected world economy, wherein “Translation Studies” becomes an impor- 
tant discipline to enhance the seamless flow of information (Singh et al. 2009). To 
deal with this global technological interconnectivity the international business 
disciple, specifically in e-commerce localization and marketing communication’s 
space, is borrowing from TS the ideas related to cross-cultural translation, transla- 
tion equivalence, CAT or computer aided translation tools, translation technology 
tools, technical writing, structured languages, semiotics, and terminology man- 
agement (Singh 2012). 


Commentary 

In this response it can be identified that there is ample grounds in which to build 
further interdisciplinary research efforts in a bidirectional way. The response 
starts mentioning the more “performance-oriented” nature of international busi- 
ness research, and this would fall under the so-called “Applied branch” of TS, 
that is, anything that is directly applicable to training, performance, evaluation, 
criticism, etc. (Toury 1995). Interdisciplinary efforts could then be more focused 
on this area. 
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Many of the areas identified by Dr. Singh such as “translation equivalence’, 
“computer assisted translation’ “translation technology tools’, “terminology man- 
agement” etc. could lead to the introduction of the ideas within the “technological 
turn” (O’Hagan 2013) in the partner discipline. Technology is also taking center 
stage in TS (ie. Sin-Wei 2014; O’Brien 2012), and developments in translation 
technology and how they interact with internationalization efforts could represent 
an ideal focus for bidirectional exchanges. As identified in the response, efficiently 
in cross-cultural communication requires a “seamless flow of information’, and 
TS is rightly prepared to provide theoretical and applied frameworks and work 
with the industry in the development of tools and technology with an impact on 
international interactions. 


5.5 What has your discipline gained by applying ways of thinking about, 
and looking at, translation(s)? 


The international business and marketing disciple has gained several insights 
from TS in terms of enhancing the effectiveness of cross-cultural communications 
practice and research. In terms of cross-cultural research IB field has borrowed 
the concepts of vocabulary equivalence, conceptual equivalence and idiomatic 
equivalence to enhance the measurement of constructs across cultures. From an 
applied perspective, “Translation Studies” has provided international business 
managers with tools and concepts to enhance the efficiency and quality of their 
global communications efforts. Now-a-days many Multinational companies have 
“Localization Departments or teams” which comprise of talent with interdisci- 
plinary skills in both international business areas and localization and translation 
areas (Singh et al. 2009). These Localization departments help companies to create 
localized multilingual content, and automate the process of multilingual content 
management and content dissemination via variety of user interfaces such as web- 
sites, mobile, tablets etc. (Singh 2012). 


Commentary 

The response highlights the necessity of localization teams in many multinational 
as part of their internationalization and globalization efforts. In any case and as 
previously mentioned, it has been normally a unidirectional channel, other disci- 
plines and the industry having an impact on TS and not necessarily the other way 
around. Normally technological advances in translation and the development of 
localization and globalization efforts have been developed without the body of 
knowledge of TS (Dunne 2006; Jiménez-Crespo 2013), with few exceptions such 
as the post editing of machine translation (O’Brien and Shimard 2014). Jiménez- 
Crespo responded to Dr. Singh that: 
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Localization industry as a whole has had little input from TS as a whole (O'Hagan 
2013) and TS have been catching up with the industry and imported models 
(Jiménez-Crespo 2013). The biggest influence I think on the industry would be 
that translators that work in-house might have been trained and educated in 
Schools of Translation around the world that train their students following mod- 
ern approaches to translation. 


‘The response from Dr. Singh to this statement acknowledged the necessity of fur- 
ther educational awareness in the area since many of the localization specialists 
that work in-house often land the job merely because the spoke Chinese, French 
or whichever language was in need. 


6. Conclusions 


This chapter was initiated with the interest in gaining an insight into the current 
state, difficulties and challenges that interdisciplinarity possesses in an area related 
the Internet and the WWW. The work of Dr. Singh was selected since his research 
explicitly included models and paradigms related to translation on the web, and 
more specifically, web localization. In this regard, the process of making websites 
suitable for target locales and cultures and his contrastive studies represented an 
ideal foundation to study potential bidirectional interdisciplinary flows of infor- 
mation and collaborations. The contrastive framework of analysis developed by 
Dr. Singh has been used and analyzed in TS and it can be said to have an impact 
in the development of research into web localization within TS. International busi- 
ness and communications also appears as an interfacing discipline with translation 
and web localization in previous efforts to trace interdisciplinary flows, such as 
Jiménez-Crespo (2013). 

The interview and discussions that ensued have shown that to some extent, 
the partner discipline has not fully benefited from over two decades of intensive 
research in TS. To some extent, many of the debates and issues that translation 
and web localization pose to international business and marketing have mostly 
been informed by other related disciplines, such as cultural studies, anthropology, 
applied linguistics, etc. These are obviously disciplines that have also enriched 
research in TS. It should be mentioned that research that occurred after the so- 
called “linguistic” stage (Pym 2012) does not seem to have been integrated in the 
partner discipline. Not even research in what is called the “cultural turn’, more 
interested in issues closer to other disciplines such as comparative literature, lit- 
erary studies or hermeneutics. The only exception would be the incorporation 
of concepts and notions related to technology, such as CAT tools, terminology 
management, etc. These notions are seen international business and marketing 
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as essential tools geared towards building efficient international communications 
processes. It can also be observed that research in the applied branch of the disci- 
pline would be more easily accepted by the partner discipline, even when underly- 
ing models and paradigms of translation and web localization would be needed. 
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This chapter explores the relation between multilingual studies and translation 
and interpreting by focusing on two interrelated fields in multilingual studies, 
conveniently referred to as language policy and planning. By focusing particu- 
larly on this specialised field, one is able to understand the role of translation 
and interpreting better and thus chart the way forward how to deal with this 
relation in translation studies. The chapter first presents a historical overview by 
establishing at what point and for what purpose multilingualism studies felt the 
need to adopt the concept of ‘translation’. It then moves on to describe how this 
concept has been adapted to and been understood in language policy and plan- 
ning, including how it is defined. Specific attention is then given to theoretical 
and methodological exchanges between language policy and planning and 
translation and interpreting. Despite some interesting developments the authors 
conclude that one still sees very little evidence of constructive exchanges 
between language policy and planning studies and translation studies. It is 
argued that a real theoretical, conceptual and methodological exchange would 
benefit both disciplines but that many challenges remain. 


Keywords: language policy and planning, language management, translation 
policy and planning 


1. Introduction 


Multilingualism Studies (MS) has been described as a “multi-layered” field of 
inquiry into the phenomenon of multilingualism drawing from various fields in 
linguistics (including sociolinguistics, educational linguistics, psycholinguistics, 
neurolinguistics, etc.) but also from various fields in anthropology, education, 
communication, sociology, etc. (Aronin & Hufeisen 2009: 104). Itis a field of study 
where the primary interest is in what Edwards (1994) has originally identified as 
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the three main “elements” of multilingualism, namely speech, setting and language, 
and which Aronin and Singleton (2012: 117) have more recently amended as user, 
environment and language. A glance at the content pages of some of the recog- 
nised journals devoted to MS, such as the International Journal of Multilingualism 
(JM), Journal of Multilingual & Multicultural Development (JMMD), and the 
International Journal of Bilingual Education & Bilingualism (IJBEB), as well as 
specialist book series like Bilingual Education and Bilingualism (edited by Nancy 
Hornberger and Colin Baker), Hamburg Studies on Multilingualism (edited by Peter 
Siemund, Barbara Hanel-Faulhaber and Christoph Gabriel), Linguistic Diversity 
and Language Rights (edited by Tove Skutnabb-Kangas), Multilingual Matters 
(edited by John Edwards) and Studies in Bilingualism (edited by Dalila Ayoun and 
Robert DeKeyser) gives a good impression of the diversity of approaches and foci 
(Ecke 2009) in dealing with these three elements. One is particularly struck by 
how MS engages with “... issues of stability and change, with issues of time and 
space, and with issues of complexity”, as Aronin and Singleton (2012: 168) capture 
the diversity within the field; Edwards (1994) refers tongue in the cheek to some 
of these issues as “consequences of Babel”. 

One definite “consequence” is that multilingual societies are constantly faced 
with language choices, both at micro- and macro-level (Coulmas 2005). The lat- 
ter category relates to matters such as code-switching, diglossia, language contact, 
language maintenance and language shift, language revitalisation and language 
promotion. Issues like these somehow also led to discussions about public lan- 
guage choices by means of language regulation, language engineering and other 
forms of language intervention, including language policy and language planning. 
Another “consequence” that also requires some form of intervention is that of 
language barriers. Edwards (1994) identifies at least two types of interventions 
that can help to overcome this dilemma, e.g. using a language of wider communi- 
cation (including restricted or constructed languages) and translation (including 
interpreting). This second view, of translation as an instrument to bridge a lan- 
guage gap, is of interest to Translation Studies (TS), as it represents a somewhat 
narrow view of translation (and interpreting) as phenomena that also relate to 
multilingualism. It is therefore necessary to explore the relation between MS, and 
translation and interpreting (T&I) further. 

We have chosen to explore this relationship by focusing on two interrelated 
fields in MS, conveniently referred to as Language Policy and Planning (LPP). This 
is done because T&I does feature in LPP studies, as the reference above already 
indicates. By focusing particularly on LPP as a specialised field in MS, one is able 
to understand the role of T&I better and thus chart the way forward how to deal 
with this in TS. 
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Although still used as such, LPP as intertwined concept is a contested one. 
While some, like Spolsky (2004) would argue language policy is more of an over- 
arching concept, others such as Kaplan and Baldauf (1997) would argue language 
policy is subsumed in language planning. Despite this contestation and for calls 
even to move to another broader concept, Language Management (LM) (Jernudd 
& Neustupny 1987), current conventions are to continue using LPP. According to 
Johnson (2013: 3), this is done out of respect for the tradition of the research over 
more than 50 years in the field of language planning, as well as because of the close 
proximity of the two fields. Hornberger (2006: 25) aptly acknowledges, “(t)he truth 
is that the LPP designation is useful’, as a reminder of how inextricably the two 
fields are related and as a way around the problem of exactly how these two are 
related. We will subscribe to the rationale to continue the LPP convention. The 
joined concept also happens to refer to two distinctly different, but closely related 
aspects of language intervention (Du Plessis 1995), in other words, efforts to steer 
a language situation in a specific direction or influence people’s language choice 
within that situation. 

The concept of translation (and interpreting) was adopted in the LPP dis- 
cipline according to two traditions. In one, T&I is treated as a dimension of a 
specific language-planning goal that ultimately is directed at cultivating the status 
and function ofa literate language. In this tradition language policy and language 
planning are seen as closely related, albeit distinctly different activities. A second 
tradition treats T&I as an aspect of LM, in other words, as an effort to modify 
people's beliefs or practices in lieu of solving language problems. Here the empha- 
sis falls on T&I as intervention, even as a kind of language service. The difference 
between the two traditions is a matter of nuance, as one shall see. 


2. Té&las language planning goal 


The tradition of treating T&I as language planning goal is closely related to the 
development of what Hornberger (2006: 24) calls “(f)rameworks and models in 
language policy and planning”. Central to these frameworks and models are three 
theoretical constructs, LPP types, LPP approaches and LPP goals. T&I in par- 
ticular relates to the latter of the three; more specifically to a language planning 
goal identified by Nahir (1984 - reprinted in Nahir 2003) as Interlingual com- 
munication (IC). According to Nahir (2003:436), IC is a LPP goal “facilitating 
linguistic communication between members of different speech communities”; in 
other words, an intervention towards “bridging the language gap” (Becker 1997) 
or communicating “across language barriers” (Pool & Fettes 1998: 2). 
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Nahir (2003) originally identified two broad IC types, i.e. worldwide IC (aux- 
iliary languages or languages of wider communication) and regional IC (regional 
lingua franca or mutual intelligibility between cognate languages). Explicit refer- 
ences to T&I as a component of IC remain, however, exceptional. 

The notion of T&I as IC was first introduced by Kaplan and Baldauf 
(1997: 76-77) some three decennia after the development of TS as an indepen- 
dent field. Kaplan and Baldauf include T&I as a dimension of IC in a comprehen- 
sive summary of the different language planning goals that various authors have 
identified over time (ibid.: 61). Elaborating their summary, Kaplan and Baldauf 
(ibid.: 76-77) identify three IC types, i.e. Worldwide Interlingual Communication 
(Auxiliary Languages and English as a lingua franca), Regional Interlingual 
Communication (developing a regional lingua franca such as Spanish in Latin 
America or Swahili in East Africa, or improving mutual intelligibility between 
cognate languages) and T&I. They criticise Nahir for not including T&I as IC, 
in other words, as a dimension of the facilitation of linguistic communication 
between members of different speech communities. At the publication of Nahir’s 
original work, T&I has not per se been associated with language planning. One 
could probably attribute this to the fact that one school of thought (still) considers 
T&l as a literary practice (see also below) related to the field of applied linguistics 
(Davies & Elder 2004: 2; Murray & Crichton 2010: 15.11). 

Post-Nahir interest in IC as a language policy area has grown, as did the 
realisation of T&I as one of a range of IC solutions. Kaplan and Baldauf (1997) 
therefore propose T&I as a third IC type, distinguishing between the translation 
of written (often literary) text from one language to another and interpreting as 
the simultaneous rendering of speech from one language in another. Community 
interpreting is mentioned as a growing area in legal situations, as important for 
access to health services, as well as government information and as functional in 
industrial situations. The authors also mention the development of machine trans- 
lation and related “computer-based technologies”. They emphasise that, due to the 
increase of global communication the demand for T&I has grown dramatically. 
Kaplan (2002:442) also mentions the “ever-growing need” for IC and its conse- 
quences for translation products and the training of translators. 

In a follow-up study Kaplan and Baldauf (2003:201) gives recognition to 
Hornberger (1994), who was the first to integrate the range of language planning 
goals that has been identified since the mid-1960s with the model of LPP devel- 
oped by some of the leading authors during this period (see Table 1). A reprint of 
her original integrative framework appears in Hornberger (2006: 29). 

Hornberger distinguishes between the three conventional language-planning 
types (status, acquisition and corpus) and the two conventional language-planning 
approaches (policy and cultivation). She considers IC as a status language-planning 
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Table 1. Hornberger’s integrative framework of LPP goals (Hornberger 2006: 29). 


Approaches Policy planning Cultivation planning 
(on form) (on function) 
Types Goals Goals 
Status planning Standardisation Revival 
(about uses of language) Status Maintenance 
Officialisation Interlingual communication 
Nationalisation International 
Proscription Intranational 
Spread 
Acquisition planning Group Reacquisition 
(about users of language) Education/School Maintenance 
Literature Foreign language/Second 
Religion language 
Mass media Shift 
Work 
Corpus planning Standardisation Modernisation 
(about language) Corpus Lexical 
Auxiliary code Stylistic 
Graphisation Renovation 
Purification 
Reform 


Stylistic simplification 
Terminological unification 


effort (planning about language use) where a cultivation planning approach is 
followed. This kind of approach focuses on a language’s function in society. As 
such, Hornberger categorises IC in a cell together with other typical cultiva- 
tion interventions such as language revival, language maintenance and language 
spread. These are all language planning efforts directed at a literary language; that 
is, a language with a considerable literary corpus and that is used for obtaining 
appropriate literacy. Hornberger furthermore identifies international IC and intra- 
national IC as the two essential elements of interlingual communication, but does 
not elaborate on the specific role of translation and interpreting; neither do Kaplan 
and Baldauf (2003: 202) in a revised version of Hornberger’s 1994 framework (see 
Kaplan and Baldauf 2003). 

Notably the authors now add some more detail to their revised framework as 
well as two more quadrants (Language Promotion and Intellectualisation) related 
to Language prestige planning, a notion originally developed by Haarmann (1990). 
If, as Hornberger (1994) originally stressed (repeated in Hornberger 2006: 32-33), 
one accepts the fact that the LPP goals in the different quadrants are not indepen- 
dent and not pursued in isolation, the addition of Prestige planning as LPP type 
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is important for IC. For instance, T&I can play an important role in pursuing 
intellectualisation goals, such as developing a language of science, etc. However, 
this relation is not always recognised in LPP literature. Interestingly, one finds 
this perspective in language development discourses, as reflected in Alexander 
(2005). He mentions a 2003 symposium on the topic of the intellectualisation 
of African languages where “practical issues” such as terminology development, 
human language technology and translation have been identified as central mat- 
ters that require further attention. Alexander specifically leans on the work of TS 
scholars such as Kelly (1979) and Venuti (1998) in making a case for promoting 
a translation programme as mechanism for intellectualising African languages. 
Translation remains subservient: a means to an end, a tool to reach a higher goal. 
Thus far, we have covered the one tradition in LPP studies of treating T&I as 
a specific dimension of intercultural communication and as a language-planning 
goal directed at cultivating the status of a designated language. This is an approach 
that recognises the instrumental value of T&I as a means to an end. However, 
we have seen that the notion is not developed in more depth and is mostly dealt 
with as secondary phenomenon; this despite the fact that authors such as Sibayan 
(1999) and Alexander (2005) do see a developmental role for translation in LPP. 


3. T&las LM intervention 


A second tradition treats T&I as LM intervention. This tradition originates 
within two evolving schools of thought, both adamant to make a clear distinc- 
tion between language planning as a period-bound, specific field of study that 
focuses on the deliberate regulation of language and linguistic behaviour and LM, 
a broader field of study (Nekvapil 2006: 4). The first school of thought originated 
with authors such as Jernudd and Neustupny (1987), who see LM as behaviour 
towards language, whether in simple form (at speaker level) or organised form 
(at organisational level) and pursue thinking about it within the framework of 
LM theory (Nekvapil 2006:6). A five-staged (processual) model of LM is envis- 
aged: (1) deviations from norms (e.g. language problems), (2) noting of deviations, 
(3) evaluating deviations, (4) designing adjustments and (5) implementing these 
(ibid.). The second school of thought originated primarily with scholars such as 
Spolsky (2004), followed by Shohamy (2006), as part of endeavours to develop 
a theory of language policy. Spolsky (2004:5) identifies language policy as lan- 
guage practices, language beliefs or ideology and LM, the latter referring to spe- 
cific efforts “to modify or influence” language practices or manipulate a language 
situation (ibid.: 8). A next book followed, dedicated in total to the latter aspect of 
language policy, namely LM (Spolsky 2009). In the latter, Spolsky acknowledges 
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the work of the earlier LM theorists (Nekvapil 2012: 9). We shall briefly look at 
how T&I is approached in these two schools of thought about LM. 

Within the LM-theory school of thought, T&I features as part of the imple- 
mentation of an adjustment made to a communication act that has been noted 
as deviating from the norm and evaluated negatively. Nekvapil and Nekula 
(2008: 283) understand T&I as “aimed at eliminating fundamental communica- 
tive problems”. More specifically, they see T&I as forms of organised LM, in other 
words “directed and systematic” (ibid.: 271). Other forms of organised LM could 
include language courses or the simulated use of languages (using a foreign lan- 
guage in a majority language situation so that people can exercise their skills in 
the aforementioned). 

Sloboda (2009: 43), for instance, considers the use of “translation services” to 
address the language problems experienced at a faculty of a Belarusian university 
using both Belarusian and Russian as functional languages. Such services can aid 
parallel bilingualism as solution, thereby helping to create linguistically parallel 
discourses. Neustupny and Nekvapil (2003: 230) argue in similar vein that transla- 
tion into Czech became an “important vehicle of language management” from the 
19th century onwards. Also, in recent times, with the Czech Republic being part 
of the European Union (EU), T&I is an important “language management act” 
(ibid.: 297). Thus, they address the asymmetric status of Czech within the EU as 
a language problem. Nekvapil (2009: 1) distinguishes this use of the concept T&I 
as an aspect of implementation within the LM model from the use of the term 
language management within the sphere of “practical language planning” to refer 
to the provision of language services (or to the development of language skills 
through language courses, etc.). 

For Spolsky (2009:248), language services [“of various kinds - interpreters, 
translators, reference books, computerized translators” — p. 246] represent “a way 
to deal with an unsolved communication problem by providing a translator or 
interpreter”. Spolsky (ibid.: 246) sees language services metaphorically as first 
aid in LM, “dealing with immediate problems and providing shortcuts to relieve 
symptoms while waiting for longer-term management to be effective”. He also sees 
translators and interpreters metaphorically as “the first line of defence against the 
problems of multilingualism” (ibid.). Although Spolsky (ibid.: 4-5) accepts the 
distinction between simple and organised LM, and treats T&I as related to the 
latter (ibid.: 259), his work does not necessarily align with the Neustupny-Jernudd 
paradigm. Nevertheless, in their treatment of T&I it seems the two schools of 
thought in the LM tradition do seem to agree, that language services are a LM 
type of intervention directed at addressing communication problems arising from 
a multilingual situation. 
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Both schools of thought therefore concentrate on a communication inad- 
equacy that needs addressing. In fact, Spolsky (ibid.: 248) even goes so far as to 
postulate that affordable and accurate translation (probably including interpret- 
ing as well) might completely do away with the need to make a LM intervention 
at all. Still, as suggested by the expressions used - “language services’, “first aid”, 
“immediate problems’, “first line of defence” - T&I as LM intervention is not 
seen as part of long-term strategic options. Here obviously lies a challenge for TS: 
making clear both within TS and to LPP how T&I is a fundamental part of long- 
term strategic Translation Policy and Planning (TPP) and LPP. In the domain of 
multilingual communication of international companies, Janssens, Lambert and 
Steyaert (2004) were the first to show the need for interdisciplinary research going 
beyond an instrumental approach towards language and translation and examin- 
ing the long-term effects of specific LPP and TPP for companies’ economic, politi- 
cal and cultural dimension. 

Compared in the final instance to the first tradition discussed above, the LM 
understanding of T&I really boils down to a matter of accentuation. The tradition 
of focusing on T&I as IC also departs from a language problem, solving difficul- 
ties in communication between speakers from different languages. However, one 
needs to note the different accentuation being placed on IC as forming part of a 
larger type of intervention aimed at language development, specifically cultivating 
the status of a language. Stating it simply: the first school of thought emphasises 
T&I as (language) problem solving, and the second as mechanism of language 
cultivation or development. The LM approach also does not discuss T&I as part 
of TPP. The emphasis here also falls on T&I as a means to an end within a broader 
LPP framework. 


4. T&I within an LPP theoretical framework 


Despite attempts to situate T&I within a LPP (or LM) theoretical framework, 
very few dedicated studies have actually adapted the approaches flowing from 
this framing. T&I mostly features incidentally and sometimes only addressed in 
part. As an example of this tendency, two relatively recent studies are discussed 
below, also to illustrate the difference between the two approaches to T&I that are 
highlighted above. 

Nekvapil and Nekula (2008) present an analysis of LM at a subsidiary of the 
Siemens VDO Automotive Corporation, a setting they refer to as “the PLANT”. 
The PLANT provides work to Czech- and German-speaking employees. English 
is the corporate language. Organised management at the PLANT is directed at 
preventing the linguistic and communicative problems employees encounter in 
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their individual interactions. Four types of interventions are discussed, i.e. the 
organisation and promotion of language courses, the simulated use of languages 
(at meetings and other occasions), semiotic appearances at the PLANT and T&I. 
According to Nekvapil and Nekula (2008:283), the T&I services offered at the 
PLANT are “aimed at eliminating fundamental communicative problems”. The 
authors point out that interpreting is used at the level of top management to 
accommodate employees who have an insufficient command of English and that 
translations are provided for shorter text. All of these “services” are provided by 
employees with a good command of English. No professional language special- 
ists are employed. This is a logical consequence of the view of T&I as an ad hoc 
intervention. For the translation of longer texts, especially of a more technical 
nature, an external firm is used. Although T&I is not the primary focus of this 
study, one nevertheless sees an application of the LM approach where T&I in this 
specific instance is presented as organised management at micro-level to prevent- 
ing linguistic and communicative problems and not as part of long-term strategic 
policy and planning. 

Lasimbang and Kinajil (2008) discuss the role of the Kadazandusun Language 
Foundation (KLF), an official language body responsible for monitoring and coor- 
dinating work on the Kadazandusun language in Malaysia and mobilising com- 
munity involvement. The KLF manages four programme areas, i.e. Linguistics and 
Anthropology, Literacy and Literature, Training and Development and Translation 
and Community Service. Lasimbang and Kinajil (ibid.: 176) briefly mention the 
translation service that KLF have been providing to several government agen- 
cies over the years. They also mention how the KLF has started to respond to 
the needs of using the Kadazandusun language to address a wider audience and 
explore marketing materials and ideas. T&I is not the main focus of the study, but 
an element of an overall language planning programme, namely that of the KLE. 
As Lasimbang and Kinajil (ibid.: 177-8) point out in their conclusion, this pro- 
gramme is geared “to assist language practitioners at all levels of language devel- 
opment” They thus refer to T&I as part of a language cultivation exercise in an 
effort to enhance the status of the Kadazandusun language “in its final stage of 
development” (ibid.: 178). However, no mention is made about the LPP frame- 
works developed up to this point. 

Neither of these studies attempts to develop either notions of T&I further 
within their respective theoretical frameworks. Nevertheless, both studies do rec- 
ognise the importance of T&I as language service and its role in language develop- 
ment (specifically in the second study) to some extent. As already suggested, these 
examples undoubtedly show that there is many opportunities for TS concepts to 
be incorporated into LPP and to increase the field’s performance in addressing 
certain societal needs. LPP and TPP go hand in hand as two sides of a coin. On 
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the other hand, for TS it is important to realise that T&I is bound up in a large 
continuum of language and translation practices and that it makes no sense to 
isolate T&I from them. 

Two rare exceptions to the incidental nature of dealing with T&I illustrated 
above are the work of Beukes (2006a, 2006b) and Siegel (2013). Both authors 
pertinently relate to the LPP framework, Beukes latching on to the IC notion 
(which she adapts as “interlingual mediation” - Beukes 2006b: 1) and Siegel (2013) 
applying literary translation (more particularly discourse about it) to some of the 
language planning types from the LPP Framework. 

Being a hybrid scholar, teaching TS and LPP, Beukes (2006a: 15-6) explic- 
itly uses the expression translation policy, in the sense of legislation and govern- 
ment statements. She delves into the “nexus” between translation policy and its 
implementation. For her, translation offers an instrumental purpose by facilitating 
communication, but it could also play a role in promoting tolerance and under- 
standing within the South African nation-building project. She briefly deals with 
two basic matters, the statutory context of translation and the T&I infrastructure. 
In her overview she finds very little evidence of systematic translation planning 
and management, or of a “dedicated translation implementation plan” (Beukes 
ibid.: 21) in support of all of the statutory provisions on language. She concludes 
that the role of translation as developmental tool has been neglected in the post- 
apartheid South African context. According to her, this has an impact on the 
“normalising function of translation’, referring here to corpus planning (lexical 
and stylistic modernisation), prestige planning (languages of higher culture) and 
discourse planning. Due to the linguistic embeddedness of civic identities, her 
research thus shows (although mainly implicitly) that the worth of translation 
reaches far beyond its instrumental functions. 

One could argue that, worldwide, authorities have to be sensitive to this lin- 
guistic embeddedness and formulate responsive approaches to the particular 
needs of their multilingual populations. Still, neither in Beukes (2006a), nor in 
the fields of TS or LPP, have translation policies (in the Spolskyan sense) been 
subjected to a systematic investigation, whether for their own sake or in their rela- 
tion with language policies. No consistent body of knowledge exists for translation 
legislation (sometimes implicitly as part of language legislation), the actual trans- 
lation practices carried out as a result of translation legislation or independently 
from any legal framework, the effect of these translation practices on linguistic 
evolution (language promotion and planning, standardisation or hybridisation, 
terminology ...), on linguistic and human rights, on accessibility of services, on 
citizenship, on inclusion and nation building, ... However, such knowledge is nec- 
essary if one wants to understand the key role of translation policies in language 
policies worldwide. 
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In a follow-up study, Beukes (2006b) investigates “interlingual mediation” 
as a LPP goal in South Africa, leaning on the Kaplan and Baldauf extension of 
Hornberger’s framework. She relates translation (and interpreting) more specifi- 
cally to language development, thus emphasising T&I as “a developmental and 
intellectualisation tool for (minority) languages” (ibid.: 2). She draws heavily on 
the work of Millan-Varela, who examines translation activities as “crucial tools in 
the (re-)construction and development” (Hogan-Brun & Wolff 2003:10) of the 
Galician language. Beukes concretely sees a place for planning translation activi- 
ties in order to increase domains of functionality and to aid language develop- 
ment. In her conclusion (2006b:5), she echoes her earlier thinking, namely that 
top-down translation policy implementation in South Africa has largely failed, 
both in terms of implementation (“routinised translation practices” have not been 
established) and especially in terms of aiding language development (of the for- 
merly “marginalised” languages). 

In her study of literary translation as LPP, Siegel (2013) aims to show that 
“the practice of and circulating discourses about literary translation can drive 
important forces of language policy and planning” (ibid.: 127). She discusses 
four case studies in literary translation (and discourse about translators and their 
work) and their relation to status, corpus, prestige and discourse planning. The 
cases demonstrate some interconnectedness between different language planning 
types. In the Corsican and Irish cases literary translation historically contributed 
to the enhancement of language prestige. It also served to enhancing discourses 
about purity and hybridity, in the Corsican case, nurturing anti-French solidarity 
and in the Irish case, aligning with the national politics of resistance. The first led 
to driving the formation of an imagined Corsican-speaking and -reading public, 
the second to converting texts from the minority language to the language of the 
(oppressive) regime. Reading translated texts in English is therefore not seen as a 
threat to the imagined national Irish identity and results in a kind of indirect LPP 
for the Irish language, elevating its status and prestige through the promotion of 
translated literature in English (ibid.: 131). In the Indian case, Siegel highlights 
one role of translation in promoting the anti-West notion of harmony in plural- 
ity and interdependence among languages. Hindi and English serve as proxy 
languages that mediate the creation of texts in regional languages, inadvertently 
enhancing the status and corpus of the Indian languages and promoting func- 
tional pluralism (ibid.: 132-133). 

Another role of translation is found in “translational resistance” whereby cen- 
tral features of different languages are retained in English texts. In other words, the 
language of the oppressor is re-appropriated for the literary and ideological aims of 
minoritised speakers constructing an imagined community (ibid.: 135). Both trans- 
lation approaches led to cultivating a post-independence Indian nationalism and 
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constitute a discourse planning in order to combat monolingualist language ideolo- 
gies. Siegel’s study is close to a long research tradition in TS on the role of literary 
translation in language and culture planning (e.g. Berman [1984] for Romantic 
Germany), on translation in a postcolonial context (e.g. Tymoczko [1999] for early 
Irish literature in English translation), on politics and resistance (e.g. Tonkin et al. 
[2010] for South Africa). 

Scholars such as Pool and Fettes (1998) and Fettes (2003) take a more criti- 
cal position on the role of LPP as such within the traditional nation-state. They 
propose the notion of interlingualism (“ie. linguistic strategies to foster global 
communication in cooperative, equitable ways which promote linguistic diver- 
sity” - Maurais & Morris 2003:2) to overcome some of the shortcomings they 
have identified. T&I forms part of one such strategy they call language brokers. 

Fettes (2003: 37) responds to the dominance of politicostrategies of language 
in the field of LPP. His criticism is that because these strategies are developed in 
tandem with the nation and state, they are generally aimed at entrenching a single 
language in the official domains of language use (i.e. public administration, educa- 
tion, etc.). Consequently, LPP efforts are therefore directed at either maintaining 
old “linguistic monopolies” or seeking to establish new ones. Still, as shown in 
Meylaerts (2011), states like South Africa, Canada, Belgium, or Switzerland are 
officially multilingual and accordingly develop the necessary translation strategies, 
which can become policies of their own (see also further). Moreover, as Meylaerts 
(2011) argues, monolingualism also requires a strict translation policy. On the 
one hand, it entails obligatory translation of allophone documents and messages 
into the official language in order to become legally valid. This means that EU laws 
and guidelines have to be translated into the national languages of the member 
states in order to become valid. On the other hand, monolingualism requires non- 
translation or limited translation through a (sometimes legally enacted) ban on 
translations into minority or immigrant languages. 

The above example illustrates the importance of politicostrategies of language 
and translation developed in tandem with the nation and state for the inclusion 
or exclusion of linguistic minorities. However, due to a variety of global develop- 
ments that brought about greater mobility, the growth of communication net- 
works and the growth of language awareness among communities (as opposed 
to nations), strategies in tandem with the nation and the state are, according to 
Fettes, no longer adequate. A new dynamic world system of languages is develop- 
ing where interactions across language borders present different challenges. As 
an answer to this challenge, he advances the “principles of interlingualism’, in 
other words, seeking “an optimal balance between linguistic diversity, integration, 
equity, efficiency and sustainability, integrating solutions at levels from the local 
to the global” (Fettes 2003: 44). 
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Interlingualism as concept was originally developed by Pool and Fettes (1998). 
Fettes (2003) expounds on the five “geostrategies” involved in creating an inter- 
lingual world, i.e. (personal) plurilingualism, world English, language brokers, 
technologism and Esperantism. T&I typically relates to the strategy of language 
brokers (professional translators and interpreters) and technologism (automatic 
translation and other forms of technological interconnectedness). These strategies 
are supplemental to those of elite plurilingualism. 

From a TS perspective, it is certainly refreshing to see T&I within a contin- 
uum of “geostrategies”. This confirms recent calls to study T&I in relation to other 
transfer techniques (D’hulst 2012). According to Fettes (2003:41), technologism 
can contribute to making T&I more efficient and affordable. This will enable trans- 
lators and interpreters to promote the interlingual goals of diversity, integration 
and equity. Efficient T&I can actually make it possible for monolingualism to be 
maintained and for people to cultivate their own languages. 

However, one dilemma arising is that so far most efforts went into maintain- 
ing the major languages. This resulted in a gap developing between them and the 
smaller and minority languages. Pool and Fettes (1998) believe technologism as 
interlingual strategy could help to eradicate this de facto inequality through the 
massification of appropriate software and applications. Paradoxically this might 
weaken the attractiveness of personal plurilingualism and increase the position of 
world English, although the emergence of markets in the Far East could neutralise 
this advance and actually promote a new form of plurilingualism involving the 
major languages of this region. Along similar lines, TS studies like that of Bowker 
(2009) analyse the use of Machine Translation (MT) “as a cost-effective means of 
increasing translation services in Canadian official language minority communi- 
ties” (ibid.: 123). If MT is used as a means to contribute to cultural preservation 
and promotion, Bowker argues, MT output should be followed by thorough post- 
editing, which again illustrates the importance to study and teach T&I in relation 
to other transfer strategies and techniques. 

In the end, Fettes (2003: 44) identifies an overarching geostrategy, which he 
terms “language ecology” and with which he intends to counter the conventional 
politicostrategies. This strategy avoids imposing specific languages, but rather 
seeks to ensure their coexistence. T&I could play a role by increasing the range of 
linguistic possibilities. The notion of interlingualism therefore goes further than 
that of IC. Interlingualism inherently not only enhances language development, 
but also seeks to erode existing language hierarchies and establish a linguistic 
ecological balance that will benefit language communities more directly than 
language-based states and nations. They therefore propose that language poli- 
cies be developed in such a way that the different strategies are employed in a 
complementary way. 
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Tonkin and Reagan (2006:7) find that the five geostrategies need further 
re-examination unless the alternative is accepted, ie. “the gradual and unequal 
erosion of linguistic and cultural diversity in ways likely to advantage the strong 
and disadvantage the weak”. Their call for further examination is based on three 
assumptions about the management of linguistic diversity; first, that organisa- 
tions might be willing to step back and take a rational approach to the issue of 
linguistic diversity. Secondly, a rational approach would have a decisive effect on 
received opinion and would led to a measure of consensus. Thirdly, if consensus 
emerges, ample political will exists to take firm action. The alternative is a free 
linguistic market, which pushes out weaker languages. Unfortunately, the authors 
do not consider the implications of the different strategies of interlingualism for 
T&I. Research on translation in international institutions from a TS perspective 
partly contradicts the link between a strong lingua franca and the erosion of 
linguistic diversity. As is argued by Pym (2001), the so-called ‘diversity paradox’ 
shows that the increased use of a lingua franca and the increase of translation 
go hand in hand, leading to an increase and a decrease of linguistic diversity at 
the same time. This is the case more in particular when non-translation is used 
within the institution, combined with translation for communication between 
the institution and the outside. 

Given the above overview of how it entered the LPP fray, translation in LPP 
can be defined as a specific dimension of the language planning goal interlingual 
communication, directed at facilitating linguistic communication between mem- 
bers of different speech communities as part of cultivating a literary language. In 
this way, its function in different domains of both official and non-official language 
use could be enhanced and as such its status in society be elevated and conse- 
quently its prestige enhanced. 


5. Theoretical/conceptual/methodological exchange/input 
between LPP and TS 


The first level of exchange between LPP and TS is at a conceptual level, namely 
how LPP is perceived. The phrase “there is no language policy without a transla- 
tion policy” first introduced in French by the TS scholar Meylaerts (2009) and later 
in English by Meylaerts (2010:229) perhaps best describes exchange between LPP 
studies as MS and TS. In her 2009 article, Meylaerts does not explicitly refer to the 
field of LPP nor does she give a clear definition of translation policy. However, she 
seems the first to distinguish between various types of policy, going from institu- 
tional monolingualism with obligatory and forbidden translation (ibid.: 10), over 
an intermediate policy of institutional monolingualism combined with occasional 
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translation (ibid.: 14-5), to institutional multilingualism and obligatory mullti- 
directional translation (ibid.: 14). In her later publications, translation policy is 
more precisely defined as “a set of legal rules that regulate translation in the public 
domain: in education, in legal affairs, in political institutions, in administration, 
in the media” (Meylaerts 2011: 165). 

The term glottopolitics seems to have relevance here. According to Karam 
(1974: 104) Robert Hall first introduced this term to the Anglophone world during 
the 1950s, (initially) to refer to the “... application of linguistic science to govern- 
ment policy for determining the best means of achieving bilingualism in colo- 
nial areas, and other areas, where two of more cultures are in contact”. (Also see 
Cooper 1989: 29.) Sharma (2004: 33) refers to a later work of Hall during the 1960s 
where he more generally uses the term to refer to “... problems which involve 
language matters at the level of political decisions and governmental policy”. She 
proposes a revival of the term in a new sense, “tongue politics or language poli- 
tics”. The latter conceptualisation corresponds with the way the Francophone use 
of the term, glotto-politique, is sometimes understood, as one sees, for instance in 
Sorensen (1995: 165). However, as Zabus (1991:17) points out, what the French 
call la politique linguistique might be more appropriate when referring to Sharma’s 
latter adaptation. As originally developed in the Francophone world during the 
mid-1980s, Louis Guespin and Jean-Baptiste Marcellesi use the term glotto-poli- 
tique in similar fashion than Hall, referring according to Babault and Caitucoli 
(2012: 165), to “all the language phenomena where societal actions take the form 
of policy”. The emphasis thus falls on regulatory measures or policy, obviously 
not denying that “politics” can be involved. Meylaerts also emphasises political 
decisions (about translation) in the public domain (in other words, institutional) 
expressed through translation or language policy. 

A second level of exchange can be found with regard to the domains of lan- 
guage use (or domains of institutional language). This view closely relates to the 
work of Turi (1994), who has identified four domains of language use where 
“legal rules” regarding language apply, i.e. legislation, justice, public administra- 
tion and education. In other words, these are the domains of language use usu- 
ally covered by “official language legislation” (ibid.: 112). Non-official domains of 
language use he identifies and where institutionalising language legislation has an 
impact albeit indirectly (“translation policy beyond official settings” - Meylaerts 
2011:167) include the domains of labour, communications, culture, commerce 
and business. Language rights to one or more designated languages are usually 
related to the official domains of language use (Turi 1994: 113). From this, we may 
therefore gather that a right to translation flows from the language rights granted 
within official domains; the one presupposes the other, as Meylaerts (2011: 165) 
would argue. 
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The study on translation policy in Northern Ireland by Nufez (2013) delves 
deeper into the translation (policy) implications of language policy and particu- 
larly studies about language domain-based policies. This particular author finds 
Meylaerts’ definition “too narrow” and thus attempts his description of the phe- 
nomenon by leaning on the tripartite approach of Spolsky also mentioned above. 
His findings point to the complexity of translation policy evolving in the judi- 
ciary and public administration (specifically healthcare and local government) in 
Northern Ireland. His findings suggest that a variety of demographic, historical, 
cultural, economic and political factors and local, regional and national actors 
contribute to the development of translation policy and that it does not neces- 
sarily stem specifically from “a language policy”. Translation policy, his study 
shows, is built on decisions with regard to language institutionalisation, consti- 
tutional structure and legislative enactments. However, according to him it also 
evolves from local practice and beliefs about its role in cultivating identity (Nufez 
2013:486). It thus fits into Spolsky’s tripartite definition of language policy. 

Tosi (2013) presents an interesting discussion on translation policy in the EU 
in relation to the linguistic ecosystem of the European languages. Due to a vari- 
ety of factors a new lingua franca is emerging in the EU, which some would call 
“Euro-English”. This lingua franca has become the original text for all translations, 
largely produced within a speech community of non-native speakers of English. 
The author alerts us to the implications for the vitality of the European languages 
of this practice and therefore raises questions about the role of translation in all 
of this. From this particular discussion one may conclude that translation for 
the sake of translation can have unforeseen outcomes for different eco-linguistic 
systems. The problem Tosi (ibid.) highlights, relates to what Kaplan and Baldauf 
(1997: 301) refer to as “unplanned language change”. They identify this as a real 
problem for language planners since it alters the linguistic ecosystem. They also 
stress that unplanned LPP often goes unnoticed and thus not documented. The 
discussion by Tosi (2013) about the unplanned language change because of the 
EU’s translation policy thus addresses an important shortcoming in LPP studies. 

Elaborating on the notion of language ecology, Fouces (2010), another TS 
scholar, looks specially at “ecolinguistic planning” He assumes that, “the rational 
management of linguistic ecosystems [ecolinguistic planning] is a valuable tool 
for regulating ecolinguistic balance and that ecolinguistic policies, necessarily 
including translation policy, can be a prime tool for this purpose” (ibid.: 5). The 
author proposes “a first attempt to systematise some of the main strategies aimed 
at maintaining the appropriate conditions for specific linguistic practices in order 
to remain viable in a given ecolinguistic space” (ibid.: 16). Language mediation 
(translation, interpretation, subtitling, localisation, etc.), and more particularly 
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T&l as language mediation take central stage in this task. T&I is important for the 
relationship between ecolinguistic spaces and for the management of the ecolin- 
guistic space of individual languages. 

Fouces specifically looks at different policy types that are designed to regulate 
both external and internal exchanges in order to preserve the use-value of desig- 
nated languages. 

With regard to the regulation of external exchanges, Fouces (ibid.: 9-10) pro- 
poses six appropriate policy types, which can be paired together in three overall 
clusters (see Table 2.1 below): 


Table 2.1 Typology of policy types relating to external exchanges taken directly 
from Fouces (2010: 14). 


Policy types 1-2: Relating to cultural industries 

1. Policies for the spread and diffusion abroad (of cultural products) are based on subsidies to 
export own linguistic-cultural goods, in order to expand their market; 

2. Policies that restrict imports of cultural products are protectionist strategies intended to safe- 
guard language value and, therefore, social capital; 

Policy types 3-4: Relating to language teaching 

3. Policies to promote teaching of the own language abroad are intended to increase language 
value by encouraging the integration of new users who can go on to create positive exter- 
nalities; 

4. Policies to promote foreign language teaching help increase the human capital of a commu- 
nity in a selective way; 

Policy types 5-6: Relating to translation 

5. Policies to promote translation from the own language constitute protectionist measures de- 
signed to support the use of their own language-technology; 

6. Policies to promote translation into the own language of valuable foreign products help boost 
individuals self-esteem, thereby preventing linguistic defection. 


Each pair has an expansive or promotional as well as protectionist element, the 
first aimed at increasing the ecolinguistic space of the designated language and the 
second at preventing an encroachment on the established ecolinguistic space of a 
designated language. As such, the approach adds value to the second quadrant of 
the LPP Framework that deals with the cultivation of the functions of a language 
in order to enhance its status. It also relates to the sixth quadrant dealing with the 
cultivation of the language's function in education and as language to be acquired. 
These interventions are required to prevent what Fouces (2010:4) terms linguistic 
subordination to set in. Fouces (ibid.: 5) sees these interventions as ecolinguistic 
planning and management, needed to at least maintain ecolinguistic habitats. 
With regard to the regulation of internal exchanges between government and 
its citizens, Fouces (ibid.: 14) proposes a typology that shows many interesting 
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parallels with Meylaerts (2009). He refers to two main strategies governments can 
adopt and a range of further possibilities to be employed. Notably, translation as 
language mediation stands central in this typology (cf. Table 2.2). The typology 
shows how the Administration approaches translation and how citizens utilise 
translation. 


Table 2.2 Typology of policy types for the regulation of internal exchanges 
(Fouces 2010: 14). 


Main strategies Administration Citizens 

Institutional a. No translation Mandatory translation 
monolingualism _ b. Supportive translation Frequent mandatory translation 
Institutional c. Official translation Occasional mandatory translation 


multilingualism — d. Total Translation / Zero translation Zero translation 


Policy type (d) represents the one extreme where the Administration provides 
translations for everything or produces multilingual outputs from the onset. It is 
a type rarely found; the closest example being the EU, as was already mentioned 
in Meylaerts (2009). Within this type, there is (obviously) no need for citizens to 
undertake their own translations. Echoing Meylaerts (2009), for Fouces the other 
extreme, policy type (a), is also relatively rare and could be related to authoritarian 
political systems. Citizens in these states who do not speak the official language(s) 
are continually reliant on translation and interpretation (which the state does not 
provide). Type (b) states are probably more common at this end of the scale, where 
languages other than those granted official status are ignored but supportive trans- 
lation offered, for instance into immigrant languages in limited cases. According 
to Fouces (ibid.: 15) multilingual states such as Belgium would be categorised 
as type (c) states where official documentation is (supposed to be) bilingual. As 
shown by Meylaerts (2009, 2011), the situation is more complicated in Belgium 
and other so-called multilingual states: they combine institutional monolingual- 
ism and institutional multilingualism according to the level: monolingualism at 
local level (Flanders and Wallonia in Belgium) and multilingualism with multidi- 
rectional mandatory translation at the superior (e.g. Belgian federal) level or vice 
versa (Meylaerts 2011: 752). According to Fouces, policy type (c) corresponds with 
states where one finds a degree of political and administrative decentralisation. 
Fouces’ typology is useful for understanding the conditions for state-spon- 
sored (top-down) and self-initiated (bottom-up) T&I services and the role of these 
services in preserving an ecolinguistic habitat or space. The typology particularly 
stresses the importance of T&I in the protection of languages that are not neces- 
sarily recognised, or where an encroachment on the ecolinguistic space is emi- 
nent. He concludes that, given the volatility of the globalised world, translation 
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might even become relevant for speakers of languages that are hegemonic today, 
as the boundaries between hegemonic communities and subordinate communities 
become blurred. As such, the work of Fouces complements the LPP Framework 
to some extent, but also broadens the perspective about T&I as LPP goal within 
an ecolinguistic planning setting. This approach shifts the attention away from 
LPP towards (a) major language(s) to LPP for multiple languages. Incidentally, 
this different accentuation ties in with ideas about the “ecology of the linguis- 
tic environment” or the “linguistic eco-system” mooted by Kaplan and Baldauf 
(1997: 269ff.), following on the work of Haugen (1972), one of the founding fathers 
of LPP. Fouces’ work thus strengthens an ecological perspective on LPP, a theme 
that probably deserves further attention, despite some scepticism about the bio- 
morphic nature of the metaphor (Johnson 2013:52). 

Baxter (2010), another TS scholar, contributes to the debate about the instru- 
mental value of T&I in language development, a perspective expressed in the work 
of Millan-Varela (Hogan-Brun & Wolff 2003: 10) as well. In similar vein, Baxter 
(2010: 7) argues that translation plays a central role at the level of normalisation 
(‘status planning’) and normativisation (‘corpus planning’). As such, he echoes 
a view expressed by Fouces in a paper at a 2004 symposium on translation, ter- 
minology and interpretation in Cuba and Canada about the role of linguistic 
mediators as “agents of language”. Translation actively helps to bolster the literary 
corpus of “underdeveloped” languages such as Galician, Baxter (2010:7) and oth- 
ers would argue. He also emphasises the importance of such corpus in cultivating 
a national identity - the underlying notion of national identity apparently being 
perceived as monolingual. 

The chapter by Angelelli (2012) in the Cambridge Handbook of Language Policy 
(Spolsky 2012) is one of the first contributions to LPP studies from a primarily TS 
perspective. This contribution provides some theoretical background about the 
interpreted communicative event, the need for interpreting, some shortcomings 
in the profession, etc. The author then specifically concentrates on interpreting in 
three settings, health, policy and legal, and identifies some dilemmas with regard 
to the services rendered here. Finally, the author looks at models for training inter- 
preters and provides a summary of recent developments aimed at professionalising 
the field. Angelelli thus provides the LPP scholar with an overview of interpreting 
as discipline, service and profession. However, she fails to deal in more depth with 
TPP as such and hence with the relation between LPP and interpreting. 
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6. Conclusion: Exchange between LPP and TS 


Toury (2003:401) writes about “the almost total non-existence of translation as 
topic” in the LPP world and the virtual absence of the socio-cultural notion of 
planning in TS. He contends that it should have been possible during the hey- 
day of language planning (studies) in the 1970s to have given more prominence 
to translation, had it not been for the relatively more focus on corpus planning 
rather than on status planning. Translation was limited in the planning literature 
to “a mere mention, a recommendation ... a demonstration of potentials’, Toury 
continues. Originally written in 1999 (Fouces 2010:3), Toury’s concern still holds 
today. Despite the developments discussed above, one still sees very little evidence 
of constructive exchanges between LPP and TS. This also applies to the emerg- 
ing LM field. It should have become clear that a real theoretical, conceptual and 
methodological exchange between LPP and TS would benefit both disciplines but 
that there is still a long road ahead... 
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A cross-cultural and interdisciplinary perspective 
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Translation has largely been dismissed by the field of comparative literature 

as being considered a mere mediator and an unnecessary tool for the true 
comparatist. But it is the comparatist who should master the languages in which 
the works to be compared are written. In recent decades, following the “cultural 
turn’, scholars have come to study translation from a cultural and comparative 
perspective in increasing numbers. This chapter further develops this orienta- 
tion by addressing the issue of reflexivity as essential to comparative literature 
qua multilingual research. Furthermore, comparative literature is here consid- 
ered from the perspective of translation, with a special focus on the fact that 
comparative literature in the age of globalization is increasingly characterized 
by world literature. 


Keywords: cultural turn, multilingual research, reflexivity, second language, 
world literature 


1. Introduction (CD & WN) 


Translation undoubtedly has close relations with Comparative Literature (CL), 
which helped to launch the so-called “cultural turn” in translation and Translation 
Studies (TS) in the 1970s and 1980s. Without the intermediary of translation, 
CL cannot be performed, even if a comparatist knows many languages and has 
a great deal of knowledge of different literatures. After the “cultural turn,” ever 
more scholars have come to study translation from a cultural and comparative 
perspective. The present chapter will advance previous studies conducted by other 
scholars in this orientation. 

In the introduction to the 1995 special issue of Comparative Literature devoted 
to translation, André Lefevere claimed that his presentation “shows how things 
developed, telling the story, perhaps for the first time, from the point of view of 
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translation” (1995:1; emphasis added). Not only was it the first time, but it is 
a story TS has continued retelling during the last twenty years, as illustrated in 
discussions by Lieven D’hulst (2007), Sandra Bermann (2009), and Carlos G. Tee 
(2012), among others. CL, subsequently, embraced translation as an object of 
study in a rather uncritical way since 1989, when Pierre Brunel and Yves Chevrel 
included translation in a CL textbook for the first time. René Wellek’s 1958 exclu- 
sion of translation from the comparatist’s field due to its economic overtones was 
dismissed without further investigation whereas TS has conclusively shown that 
translation as communication between literary systems is actually an issue of “for- 
eign trade.” Furthermore, literary works in translation have always constituted 
an important - and surely increasing - part of the reader’s experience, and the 
writer’s experience, with the result that readers may not differentiate between 
“originals” and “works in translation.” 

The first part of this chapter is devoted to the relationship between CL and - 
where the copulative is used here in Bermann’s sense of “connection, relation, and 
dialogue” (2009: 433) — translation from the point of view of CL. The aim how- 
ever, is not simply to provide a critical appraisal where one is currently lacking, 
though some important issues will be discussed. Rather, it is to address a question 
that, to our knowledge, has thus far remained unexamined, namely, reflexivity as 
essential to CL qua multilingual research. By inquiring about reflexivity, linguistic 
competence and translation provide a transdisciplinary link to CL. The second 
part of this chapter aims to reconsider CL from the perspective of translation, 
with a special focus on the fact that CL in the age of globalization is increasingly 
characterized by world literature. 

Our concluding remarks to these two sections illustrate how translation is 
closely related to CL - depending on its intercultural elements and how CL is 
studied with the help of translation, without which it cannot reach the arena of 
world literature. 


2. Comparative literature’s attitude towards translation (CD) 


As Susan Bassnett (1993:1) has duly noted, “Sooner or later, anyone who claims 
to be working in Comparative Literature has to try and answer the inevitable 
question: What is it?” The reasoning behind this question has been identified - 
perhaps too restrictively - with the so-called methodological weakness of the 
discipline, what René Wellek famously diagnosed as “the precarious state of our 
study” (1959:149). The implication is that the discipline of comparison does 
not qualify for a niche of its own. Though the problem of methodology is of key 
importance and has been directly linked to the constitutive “anxiogenic” nature 
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of CL (Bernheimer 1995: 1), I want to call to attention here another aspect of the 
discipline’s anxieties, as synthetized by the question “How is it?” 

Both questions - “What is it?” and “How is it?” - are not unrelated.1 On the 
contrary, one may even say that they interrogate a single problem (the procedure), 
but only by focusing on either the object of comparison or the subject who com- 
pares. This is why after having answered the question “What is it?,” the following 
question typically posed (also by a fellow comparatist) is “Which literatures do you 
compare?” In short, if Wellek’s definition of CL reads as “any study of literature 
transcending the limits of one national literature” (155), the question “How is it?” 
pinpoints the comparatist’s linguistic knowledge as a precondition for crisscross- 
ing and connecting literatures. 

Despite the key role of knowledge of foreign languages for the comparatist, this 
is an issue that is rarely mentioned except only in passing and with regards to pre- 
liminary training. For example, Charles Bernheimer correlates one of the anxieties 
caused by CL to graduate students (in contrast to their “peers in the national lit- 
erature departments”) to the demand of “more knowledge of languages” (1995: 1). 
Though the emphasis appears to lie in knowing a greater number of languages, 
the fundamental aspect of what is understood by “knowledge of languages” 
remains unclear. Concurrently, no contemporary introductory textbook of the 
discipline includes a single reference to issues of second language acquisition. 
Older textbooks praise the comparatist for their knowledge of languages (Pichois 
& Rousseau 1967: 177), as embodied for Wellek “by men who stood themselves at 
the crossroads of nations or, at least, on the borders of one nation” (153), men such 
as Louis Betz, Fernand Baldensperger, Ernst Robert Curtius and Arturo Farinelli. 

Either “predestined” for their “congenital bilingualism, studies in foreign 
countries, a cosmopolitan family” (Pichois & Rousseau 203) - as in Wellek’s 
examples — or someone who “end|[s] up with it [comparative literature] in some 
way or other, travelling towards it from different points of departure” (Bassnett 
1993: 1), the linguistic divide between the comparatist and the national literature 
scholar lies in the former’s knowledge of more languages. A vague and, many 
times, inexact divide indeed. It is instructive to survey the 2000 special issue of the 
journal Revue de Littérature comparée, which is devoted to the founding fathers 
of French Comparative Literature. One will find here neither a single reference 
to the specific mastered languages, nor to linguistic training, except for the case 
of René Etiemble, of whom it is said that “after learning during his school years 
English and German, as well as Latin and Greek, he learned Spanish, Italian, 


1. While the traditional question posed to comparatists is “What is it [comparativeliterature]?”, 
by “How is it?” I mean “How does comparative literature work/How do you work, i-e.,which 
languages do you master?’, an issue which is key to the discussion in this Section 1. 
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and Russian, but also Chinese and took his first steps in Arabic, Turkish, mod- 
ern Greek, Japanese, several languages from Central and Northern Europe, etc.” 
Yet, we are reminded, perhaps due to what may appear as a linguistic excess, that 
“Etiemble’s linguistic skills have been somehow overemphasized, for he himself 
never claimed to speak, read or write languages other than those learned during 
his youth and the ones he practiced during his long stays outside France, or thanks 
to his intimate relationships” (Détrie 2000: 414). It may come as a surprise, there- 
fore, that despite Etiemble’s passionate plea for learning Chinese - among other 
non-European languages — he himself “did not hide the need of an interpreter to 
talk to his interlocutors in China’ (Détrie 2000: 414). 

The 1979 collective tribute to Etiemble is tellingly titled Le Mythe d’Etiemble, 
for the number of mastered languages is a central issue of the mystique of com- 
paratists’ personal narratives. Let us consider the case of another foundational 
figure of CL, this time of the exile variety - Erich Auerbach. As Emily Apter has 
persuasively argued, while “Spitzer allowed Turkey to shape his formation of a field 
of modern humanism, [...] Auerbach resisted Turkey” (2006: 53). Apter perceives 
these opposing stances encapsulated in a second language-acquisition nutshell: 
learning Turkish or not. Moreover, this illustrates a point apparently shared by 
both German scholars, namely, their attitude towards translation, which in the 
case of Spitzer, Apter describes as a “cacophony of untranslated languages” (61). 

Let us consider the performance of translation in relation to Mimesis, a work 
written in Istanbul, “where the libraries are not well equipped for European stud- 
ies” (Auerbach 1991:557). To emphasize my point, though this work has been 
translated into more languages than those included in Table 1, I refer here only to 
the vernacular languages of the literary works analyzed by Auerbach in his book. 

From the perspective of Auerbach’s canon of literary realism, besides his 
mother tongue, the German scholar masters five languages — Latin, (Old) French, 
English, Italian, and Spanish. This pinpoints an outstanding gap in this field - 
Russian — in relation to which Auerbach states: “We must, unfortunately, forego 
discussing the rise of modern Russian realism [...] even in the most general 
way; for our purpose, this is impossible when one cannot read the works in their 
original language” (1991: 492). If one applies this statement to the audience from 
a translation perspective, we can infer that the implicit reader Auerbach had in 
mind was not a monolingual German speaker, (though the work is written in 
German), but one proficient in French (either as first or second language). For 
it is only this kind of reader who may read in the original six of the eighteen 
works closely read. This number may increase to nine (half of the corpus) if we 
take into consideration those passages in Old French, despite the fact that the 
translator into French (Cornélius Heim) had considered it necessary to include 
an intralingual translation. Therefore readers with no knowledge of French are 
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Table 1. Source and target languages of Auerbach’s corpus. 


Literary work German Spanish English Italian French 
(1945) (1950) (1953) (1956) (1968) 
Odyssey No text quoted No text quoted No text quoted No text quoted —_ No text quoted 
Petronius’ Latin+German _—_Latin+ Spanish Latin + English Latin + Italian Latin+ French 
Satyricon 
Ammianus Latin+German _—_Latin+ Spanish Latin + English Latin + Italian Latin + French 
Marcelinus’ 
Res Gestae 
Gregory of Latin+German —_Latin+ Spanish Latin + English Latin + Italian Latin + French 
Tour’s Historia 
Francorum 
Chanson Old French + Old French + Old French + Old French + Old French + 
de Roland German Spanish English Italian modern French 
Yvain Old French + Old French + Old French + Old French + Old French + 
German Spanish English Italian modern French 
Mistére Old French + Old French + Old French + Old French + Old French + 
d'Adam German Spanish English Italian modern French 
Inferno Italian+German Italian+Spanish —Italian+English _Italian Italian + French 
Decamerone Italian+German Italian+Spanish —_Italian+English _Italian Italian + French 
Réconfort French+German French+Spanish French+English French+lItalian French 
de Madame 
du Fresne 
Gargantua French+German French+Spanish French+English French+lItalian French 
et Pantagruel 
Montaigne’s French+German French+Spanish French+English French+Italian French 
Essais 
Henry IV English English+Spanish English English+ Italian  English+ French 
Don Quijote Spanish+German Spanish Spanish+English Spanish+lItalian Spanish + French 
Tartuffe No text quoted No text quoted No text quoted No text quoted —_ No text quoted 
Manon Lescaut French French+Spanish French+English French+Italian = French 
Luise Millerin German German+Spanish German+English German+Italian German+ French 
Le Rouge French French+Spanish French+English French+Italian = French 
et le Noir 
Germinie French French+Spanish French+English French+Italian = French 
Lacerteux 
To the English English+Spanish English English+Italian  English+ French 
Lighthouse 


placed at the opposite side of the spectrum - in fact, Auerbach’s own position 
in relation to Russian — for they will not be able to read 50% of the corpus in the 
source language. 


It should also be stressed that Apter’s cacophony does not take place solely 
inside the German text of Mimesis, but also in between the translation network of 
Mimesis, here restricted to four languages. This is a network where another over- 
looked and equally important phenomenon emerges, namely, the transformation 
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of Auerbach’s own translations into authoritative original literary texts. While 
Auerbach regrets the lack of “reliable critical editions” (1991:557), a point 
which Apter has questioned due to the “sizeable professional, artistic, and politi- 
cal European community that was well established in Istanbul (and Ankara) by 
the time he [Auerbach] arrived in Turkey in 1936” (2006:50), one may wonder 
whether such regret also concerns translations. Of the twelve translations included 
in the German Mimesis, eight (Satyricon, Res Gestae, Chanson de Roland, Yvain, 
Misteére d’Adam, Inferno, Réconfort de Madame du Fresne, and Montaigne’s Essais) 
are uncredited and one has to assume that they were made by Auerbach himself, as 
evidenced by comments included for only two of the texts translated from Latin. 
In the case of Satyricon, Auerbach says that “ich im folgenden, mdglichst stil- 
gerecht, deutsch wiederzugeben versuche” (1959:28).2 A similar aim is pursued 
in the case of Marcelinus’ translation: “Ich will eine Ubersetzung geben, die den 
seltsam barocken Stil des Originals nachzuahmen versucht” (1959:53).3 On the 
contrary, in the case of Gregory of Tour, Auerbach uses a German translation 
first published in 1913 that is at odds with the imperative of reading the original 
text — here, a reflective translation — for “Sie bemiiht sich, den Vorgang verstand- 
lich zu machen, nicht aber eine Vorstellung von Gregors Schreibweise zu vermit- 
teln” (1959: 81n1).4 Interestingly, with the exception of the Spanish translation, 
neither of the other three translations of Mimesis retains Auerbach’s cautionary 
note regarding this version. The authoritative condition acquired by Auerbach’s 
translations is shown in Table 2. 


Table 2. Translations of Auerbach’s translations. 


Auerbach’s own translations The Spanish TheEnglish The Italian The French 
Mimesis Mimesis Mimesis Mimesis 

Petronius’ Satyricon Vv Vv 

Ammianus Marcelinus’ Res Gestae Vv Vv Vv 

Chanson de Roland Vv Vv 

Yvain Vv v 

Mistére d’Adam Vv Vv Vv £ 

Inferno Vv 

Réconfort de Madame du Fresne V Vv Vv 

Montaigne’s Essais Vv 


2. “The following translation [...] attempts to do justice to its style” (Auerbach 1991: 25). 


3. “The following translation attempts to preserve the strangely baroque style of the original” 
(Auerbach 1991:51). 


4. ‘This translation aims to make facts understandable, but not to provide an idea of Gregory’s 
style (my translation). 
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In the 7 of 26 cases where Auerbach’s translations have not been replaced (in 6 
cases no translation is necessary due to the language to which Mimesis has been 
translated) one has to assume that the reader is provided with a translation of 
Auerbach’s translation. This is outstanding in itself because it means that, in con- 
trast to Auerbach’s point regarding his method for CL, his own translations have 
acquired the status of original for the reader who cannot read the text in its source 
language. It is in this sense that Table 2 represents the converse of Table 1. 

Auerbach’s note in relation to Russian literature encapsulates both an underly- 
ing principle (reading in the original) and an underlying method (close reading) 
for CL, within which the above comments on second language acquisition make 
perfectly sense. Therefore, translation is excluded from the comparatist’s field, 
both as object of study (Wellek’s abovementioned “foreign trade”>) and as tool 
(reading in translation). The recent plea for a diametrically opposite method - dis- 
tant reading (Moretti 2013), has not rendered better services to translation within 
CL.¢ As a matter of fact, distant reading is devised as a solution to the restricted 
number of literary works one can get to know, not for the restricted number of 
languages one can master. 

It is instructive that the specific languages mastered by Auerbach remain 
an unexamined issue. In the “Introduction to the Fiftieth-Anniversary Edition” 
of Mimesis (notice how Willard R. Trask’s 1953 translation into English has 
been transformed into an original!), Edward W. Said mentions in passing the 
linguistic abilities one expects from a German romance philologist. “Obviously 
you could not do the basic reading,’ says Said, “if you had not mastered Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Provencal, Italian, French, and Spanish in addition to German 
and English” (2003: vi). The only reference to Auerbach’s linguistic competence 
I have been able to find is included in the review of a collection of essays by 
Auerbach translated into English. “Erich Auerbach read eight languages: Greek, 
Latin, German, Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, and Hebrew,’ states Joseph 
Epstein (2014, emphasis added), though the absence of English casts serious 
doubts on the exactitude of this list. 

The verbal form used by Epstein is most telling. Auerbach read, but neither 
spoke, understood nor mastered; to mention the only three other verbs commonly 
put next to languages. And yet it is obvious that Auerbach spoke, understood and 


5. “The desire to confine ‘Comparative Literature’ to the study of the foreign trade of two 
literatures limits it to a concern with externals, with second-rate writers, with translations, trav- 
elbooks, “intermediaries” (Wellek 1959: 151). 


6. As Moretti’s distant reading is based on reading secondary, not primary literature, the issue 
of (literary) translation does not apply, unless one wants to discuss the issue of the growing 
Anglo-monolingualism of academia (see more below). 
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mastered German (his mother tongue) and French (the language of the school 
he attended - the Franzdsisches Gymnasium), among other languages. What 
Epstein’s verbal form underlines is that Auerbach’s reading skills allowed him to 
perfectly deal with any literary original in the listed languages. This kind of skill is 
a self-evident precondition for comparatists, so much so that alluding to language 
problems would result in undercutting their authority. A precondition such as this 
leads fellow comparatists and scholars to surmise that the comparatist does read the 
languages of the literary works they compare, and without the help of translations, 
translators/interpreters, assistants, dictionaries, bilingual editions, and so forth. 
But even within the restricted field of reading, what does it mean to read a 
language? According to an authoritative study on second language (L2) acquisi- 
tion, “L2 reading research generally assumes that L2 reading skills are shaped 
jointly by transferred first language (L1), L2 linguistic knowledge and L2 print 
input. In this regard, L2 reading is cross-linguistic, entailing continual interaction 
and assimilation of L1 and L2 factors” (Koda 2012:303).The key concept here is 
transfer, which, within the context of L2 reading acquisition theory, encompasses 
“how reading skills in one language affect learning to read in another” (Koda 
2012:305). Interestingly, in 1990 Itamar Even-Zohar argued that “[s]ooner or later 
[...] it will turn out to be uneconomical to deal with transfer and translation sepa- 
rately” (1990b: 73); from which two inferences follow. First: “Tt is of no great value 
to ‘discover’ that it is always of a lower probability that a translated utterance be 
identical with its original. A more adequate question seems rather to be under 
what circumstances, and in what particular way, a target utterance/text b relates 
(or is relatable) to a source utterance/text a” (Even-Zohar 1990b: 75; emphasis in 
original). And second: “Since translational procedures produce certain products 
in a target system, and since these are hypothesized to be involved with transfer 
processes (and procedures) in general, there is no reason to confine translational 
relations only to actualized texts” (Even-Zohar 1990b: 75; emphasis in original). 
Even-Zohar’s inferences are not only of key importance to translation the- 
ory, but also in challenging received ideas about reading in translation by com- 
paratists. In contrast to the rejection of translation and the idealism attributed 
to reading originals as a sign of professionalism; investigation around transfer 
(for a foundational study, see Wichter & Antos 2001; in relation to L2, see Ellis 
2006) shows that a comparatist who reads a work in L2 is reading translationally, 
that is, the reading skills in L1 affect their reading in L2, so that a translation 
between L1 and L2 is taking place (a non-actualized text, in Even-Zohar’s terms). 
Consequently, reading a work in L2 would be an experience rather similar to 
reading a L2 work translated into L1. Similarly, polysystem theory has conclu- 
sively shown that “original literature” and “translated literature” are not categories 
easily differentiated from the perspective of the repertoire. For when translated 
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literature occupies a peripheral position, the translational norms mainly follow 
those for the creation of domestic works. Conversely, when translated literature 
takes a central position, domestic works will progressively follow the norms guid- 
ing translation (see Even-Zohar 1990a). 

A reflexive inquiry into the practices of CL does not stop at the issue of L2 
reading versus translation into L1. There are a further three key issues. While 
reading competence in L2 forms part of the comparatist’s professional mystique, 
what about the language of academic writing? To return to the notorious case of 
Auerbach, Jane O. Newman - a translator of his essays into English — has identi- 
fied that “he learned [in the US] to converse and lecture (and eventually also 
publish) in English [...], using an English that was [...] not so very unlike the 
quite cultivated language most readers of Auerbach are now accustomed to hear- 
ing him ‘speak’ in Ralph Manheim’s and Willard R. Trask’s translations” (2014, 
xlvii). This implies that when writing and lecturing Auerbach mimicked a “trans- 
lational English,” that is, an English shaped by German. The intricacy of the situa- 
tion increases when we consider Newman: “When Auerbach reads primary texts 
of literature or philosophy (Dante, Montaigne, Racine, Pascal, and Rousseau), his 
diction is less complex, his sentences less involved. It is almost as if he is having a 
conversation with an equally learned colleague over a late afternoon coffee”. This 
is in contrast to his essay style on philology and literary history, full of “lengthy 
sentences and repeated attempts to use different words (or the same words differ- 
ently arranged) to clarify his thoughts” (Newman 2014: xlix). 

What I want to stress is that translation is not only at stake when read by a 
comparatist - however easily denied by dominant narratives of the profession - 
but also when we consider L2 academic writing in conjunction with the geopol- 
itics of publishing. This results in two undesirable effects against CLs ideal of 
multilingualism. First, an Anglo-monolingualism dominates, which may place 
the linguistic eco-diversity of academia at serious risk. Second, there is the related 
phenomenon of the decreasing number of languages in which secondary literature 
is quoted. All this leads to another conundrum. If a precondition for the profes- 
sionalism of the comparatist has been established on the basis of L2 reading, in 
which language should quotes be provided? In L2 (meaning here the original lan- 
guage of the work), L1 (meaning here the comparatist’s mother tongue in which 
the essay is written) or L2’ (meaning here a L2 in which the comparatist writes)? 
Between a “cacophony of untranslated languages” in Apter’s terms (2006:61) and 
a monolingual continuum of text and quotes, there stands Auerbach’s third option 
of text in L1 and quotes both in L2 and L1. This third option comprises transla- 
tions into German by himself that aim to preserve the original Stil (a case in point 
in relation to Even-Zohar’s question about the circumstances whereby a target text 
relates to a source text). This in turn results in four translational strata. First, L2 
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is shaped by L1 within the context of the skills of L2 reading acquisition. Second, 
L2 quotes are rewritten in L1, which is shaped by the style in L2. Third, L2 quotes 
are rephrased in L1 with the aim of making clear the comparatist’s point, with the 
possibility of adopting a different kind of L1 (Auerbach’s conversation between 
equals). Fourth, the reader either practices a translational reading between L2 and 
L1 or adheres to the rewriting in L1, whereby translations acquire the status of 
originals. However insistently the professional narrative of CL dismisses transla- 
tion, comparatists have to contend with it. 

It is now that another transdisciplinary link to CL provided by both L2 com- 
petence and translation becomes clearly recognizable - anthropology. As with 
anthropologists, comparatists have built their professional field work mystique 
around L2 skills and the disapproval of translation. Both disciplines have founding 
fathers of their own who are either explicitly or implicitly celebrated for their lin- 
guistic skills, such as Bronistaw Malinowski for anthropology and Erich Auerbach 
for CL. Auerbach’s above quoted reasons for excluding literature in Russian pow- 
erfully resonate with one of Malinowski’s commandments, namely, acquiring “a 
knowledge of the native language” and using it as “an instrument of inquiry,” for 
“translation often robbed the text of all its significant characteristics” (2002: 18). 
Both disciplines have remained largely silent about what is meant by L2 compe- 
tence and the role of “intermediaries,” despite the fact that both anthropologists 
and comparatists do make use of the latter. However, anthropology, has recently 
begun to interrogate the linguistic implications of cross-cultural research, as shown 
by discussions around “cultural sensitivity” (Liamputtong 2008) and “reflexivity” 
(Borchgrevink 2003), which have led to the emergence of a new genre — auto- 
ethnography (Irvine 2008). This seems an inevitable path for CL also, where its 
practitioners wish to explore the “humble and zone” (Bermann 2009: 432). 

To conclude this section, I will briefly sketch the main fields in which transla- 
tion is at stake and those which CL has explored during the past three decades. 
For Yves Chevrel (1995), one such field includes both the analysis of several ver- 
sions in one single target language of a source text and translations into several 
target languages of a text whose source language the comparatist does not know. 
The first case has a tradition of its own within comparative stylistics, with foun- 
dational studies such as Jean-Paul Vinay and Jean Darbelnet’s (1958) for English 
and French, Alfred Malblanc’s (1965) for French and German, and Pierre Scavée 
and Pietro Intravaia’s (1979) for French and Italian. These stylistic studies focus 
on the concept of “equivalence” and are text-oriented rather than communication- 
oriented, and this is a perspective of greater value to CL. 

Daniel-Henri Pageaux (1994) considers of interest to CL the investigation of 
several versions in a single target language of a source text (diachronic approach), 
as well as several translations over time (either into one or several target languages) 
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of a source text (synchronic approach). This research can be carried out through 
paratexts, untranslatable terms, and the degree of distance between the source- and 
the target- text, which can be grasped through the rhetoric operations of adiectio 
(inclusion of new elements), detractio (deletion of elements), immutatio (parody, 
adaptation), and transmutatio (reconfiguration of the text). What Pageaux calls 
“distance” can be further studied through Sandor Hervey and Ian Higgins’s typol- 
ogy (2002), which includes five degrees from the lowest to the highest degrees 
of cultural transposition: exoticism, cultural borrowing, calque, communicative 
translation and cultural transplantation. 

Again, these textual-oriented operations need to be applied to intercultural 
communicative settings in order to make comparative research possible. Consider 
the case of Goethe’s 1818 West-6stlichen Diwan, which can be read as a metacom- 
parative reflection. Influenced by the translations from Persian into German of the 
Orientalist Joseph von Hammer-Purgastall, Goethe materialized in his Diwan the 
key role played by translation in the construction of Weltliteratur, with the inter- 
cultural transmission and hybridization of topics and literary traditions (including 
genres). For the Oriental Diwan can be read as a parallel form of the European 
chansonnier, and vice versa. Goethe included a translation typology of his own, 
in three parts: (1) an approach to the receiver of the translation (as in Luther), 
(2) parodic translations (as in the French tradition), (3) the perfect identification 
between the source- and the target- text, which Goethe unsurprisingly identified 
with the German tradition. However problematic these degrees may be, what is at 
stake is the fact that neither the source- nor the target- cultural contexts are static 
and therefore any translation implies a cultural transposition. 


3. Translation and comparative literature (WN) 


In the above section, César Dominguez has discussed the necessity of translation 
from the point of view of CL, which once helped launch a “cultural turn” in trans- 
lation and TS. Then how shall we observe CL from the perspective of translation 
and TS? Conducting CL studies certainly involves translation, since CL as a disci- 
pline is characterized by dealing with two or more literatures crossing the border 
of languages. Furthermore, we can find from the case of Auerbach’s reading that 
translation is inevitable in conducting literary studies in a comparative way. We also 
understand that even a scholar like Auerbach, who understands so many languages, 
should still depend on translation if he wants to read non-Western literary works. 

As we are scholars of both TS and CL studies, we should first of all recon- 
sider the relationships between translation and CL and between TS and CL stud- 
ies. As we know, translation has been in existence since human beings started 
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communication, and interest in translation could date back to Cicero in the first 
century BC in the West. It could date back even earlier in some eastern countries 
such as China, where the later translation of Buddhist sutras into Chinese did play 
an important role in popularizing Buddhism in China. Since scholars largely agree 
that there are different types of translation, TS could be embarked on different 
levels. From the perspective of CL, we usually pay more attention to the critical 
and creative reception of one literature in another language or cultural environ- 
ment and the consequence of such influence, reception and even metamorphosis. 
As an example I will explore further the reception of Western literature in China 
by illustrating how a large-scale translation in the twentieth century has helped 
form a modern Chinese literary tradition. Thus conducting comparative studies 
of literatures crossing the border of languages and cultural environments is both 
a sort of interlingual and intercultural translation. Since the essence of translation 
from the perspective of CL has already been discussed, I will reconsider CL from 
the perspective of translation. As CL in the age of globalization is increasingly 
characterized by world literature, I will also deal with this issue as it has a close 
relationship with translation. According to Shuttleworth and Cowie, “Translation 
is frequently characterized metaphorically, and has - amongst many other things - 
been compared to playing a game or making a map” (1997: 181). As comparatists 
do not necessarily pursue the linguistic equivalent in another language in a literal 
sense, it is thereby a “metaphorical” translation. 

With the birth of TS as a discipline, translation has been increasingly observed 
from the perspectives of literary theory and cultural studies, thus bringing it closer 
to CL. Furthermore, in common with CL, TS borrows theoretical approaches and 
research methodologies from fields such as structuralism, poststructuralism, post- 
colonialism, hermeneutics, anthropology, semiotics, feminism and cultural studies. 

Since all of the above theoretic trends are cross-linguistic and transdisci- 
plinary, we are actually involved in translation when conducting comparative 
studies of different national literatures and theoretical trends, not only when 
researching world literatures. 

In the past two decades or more comparatists have increasingly become inter- 
ested in TS, as they know that literary studies beyond the linguistic limitation 
must touch upon the issue of translation. In this sense, conducting comparative 
studies of different national literatures is to some extent synonymous with TS from 
a comparative and intercultural perspective. Due to the impact of cultural stud- 
ies, comparative studies of literature have also been merged with cultural studies 
and TS, therefore they should be viewed as one important area under the broad 
umbrella of cultural studies (Wang 2004). The same is true of TS which is develop- 
ing under the influence of contemporary cultural studies and under the umbrella 
of which TS is conducted from a cultural perspective. Some comparatists who are 
also involved in translation practice and studies, especially Susan Bassnett and 
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André Lefevere (2000), once called for a “cultural turn” in translation and a “trans- 
lation turn” in cultural studies, for to them, in the age of globalization, translation 
should continue to occupy an important place in human knowledge and play a 
vital role in “locating” (Bhabha) and “relocating” (Wang 2015) global cultures. 

Indeed, in the age of globalization, tremendous changes have taken place in 
CL studies, with world literature an increasingly attractive topic among both com- 
paratists and translation scholars. In particular, English is playing a more important 
role in comparative and world literature studies, which raises a question: If English 
becomes ubiquitous, what will be the use of translation? In fact, translation becomes 
all the more necessary. Although people are learning to communicate directly in one 
language (English), people want to communicate more effectively with each other, to 
avoid any subtle misunderstandings arising from the process of translation. 

The impact of globalization usually travels a two-way passage: its effect travels 
from the West to the East and from the East to the West. In this global era, since 
“all identities are irreducibly hybrid, inevitably instituted by the representation of 
performance as statement” (Spivak 1999:155), conducting East-West compara- 
tive studies of literature is more challenging. In this respect, translation will have 
much to contribute in reconstructing national literatures and re-mapping world 
literature. Thus translation is ever more important, and it functions not only as a 
means of communication, but also as a means of cultural exchange. It has gone far 
beyond the superficial level of linguistic rendition. Therefore, research on transla- 
tion should attach more importance to its cultural aspects for comparatists. It is 
perhaps one of the reasons why translation and TS have been closely related to CL. 

In view of the above factors, scholars performing both CL and TS have realized 
that it is high time to redefine translation from an intercultural perspective and 
relocate TS as an independent discipline. For it has not only contributed to transla- 
tion practice, but more importantly, contributed and will further contribute to the 
construction of different national literatures and world literature in general. In call- 
ing for the independence of TS from CL, Susan Bassnett (1993: 161) once affirmed: 


Comparative literature as a discipline has had its day. Cross-cultural work in 
women’s studies, in post-colonial theory, in cultural studies has changed the face 
of literary studies generally. We should look upon Translation Studies as the prin- 
cipal discipline from now on, with comparative literature as a valued but subsid- 
iary subject area. 


It is true to some extent that during the past decade or more, tremendous achieve- 
ments have been made in contemporary TS after the “cultural turn” To my mind, 
TS should be regarded as independent of other disciplines such as contrastive lin- 
guistics and CL. The reason for Bassnett and Lefevere (2000) also calling for a “trans- 
lation turn” in cultural studies was largely because they are comparatists as well. 
They reoriented TS from the perspective of CL on the one hand, but on the other 
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hand, they also inserted some translational elements in their “Eurocentric” CL stud- 
ies, as they were also interested in non-Western literatures. While Bassnett lacks an 
Eastern cultural background, Lefevere - who taught in Hong Kong for a few years 
and expressed his interest in Chinese literature - died too early to complete his theo- 
retical construction, therefore scholars of comparative and world literature should 
continue their exploration and accomplish this incomplete task. Thus I would argue 
that translation has in the past decade played an important role in the rise of world 
literature, which in turn has helped CL step out of crisis. Since translation is so 
closely related to CL, conducting TS should refer to what has been achieved in the 
field of CL, especially in the study of literary and cultural translation. 

In discussing the function of translation in canonizing literary works in other 
languages, one should begin with Walter Benjamin’s contribution. Benjamin, in 
dealing with the task of the (literary) translator, pertinently points out, “For a 
translation comes later than the original, and since the important works of world 
literature never find their chosen translators at the time of their origin, their trans- 
lation marks their stage of continued life. The idea of life and afterlife in works of 
art should be regarded with an entirely unmetaphorical objectivity” (Benjamin 
1968:73). Thus to Benjamin, translation is no longer merely linguistic rendition, 
or word for word translation only. It has some other functions, among which it 
helps a literary work to become of international or cosmopolitan significance. So 
according to Benjamin, it is translation that endows a literary work with a “con- 
tinued” life or an “afterlife”, without which it might well remain dead or marginal 
in a particular literary and cultural tradition. 

It is true that when we decide to translate a literary work which we think 
might have some transnational or world significance, we must measure the “trans- 
latability” inherent in the original work and predict its potential market and criti- 
cal value. If a translated work should have a “continued” life in another language 
and cultural environment, it must have a sort of translatability, which will guaran- 
tee a successful translation of a literary work in the target language. In this sense, 
Benjamin (1968: 72-73) points out, 


Translatability is an essential quality of certain works, which is not to say that it is 
essential that they be translated; it means rather that a specific significance inher- 
ent in the original manifests itself in its translatability. It is plausible that no trans- 
lation, however good it may be, can have any significance as regards the original. 
Yet, by virtue of its translatability the original is closely connected with the trans- 
lation; in fact, this connection is all the closer since it is no longer of importance 
to the original. We may call this connection a natural one, or, more specifically, a 
vital connection. Just as the manifestations of life are intimately connected with 
the phenomenon of life without being of importance to it, a translation issues 
from the original - not so much from its life as from its afterlife. 
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To Benjamin, the translator is therefore not a passive recipient of the original, but 
rather, a dynamic interpreter and creative representer of the original, since an 
author’s work is far from complete: Once a literary work is published, it does not 
belong exclusively to the author, and the author has no influence on its potential 
“continued” life and afterlife. A work’s significance will be exploited by different 
readers-interpreters of both the original author’s generation and later generations. 
A translator is an intimate reader as well as a sort of comparatist. They read the 
literary text they intend to translate more closely and carefully than any other 
readers. Thus they usually play three different roles: (1) a value judge of whether 
the work they want to translate is worth translating, or will have a potential mar- 
ket, or whether it is of certain translatability; (2) a close and intimate reader of the 
original who is subject to the original; (3) a dynamic interpreter and a creative rep- 
resenter of the original to complete the incomplete task of the author. In this sense, 
a translator’s function should be treated as having equal importance to the author. 

From a translational perspective, we may regard the comparatist as a sort of 
translator, and in conducting CL studies one cannot avoid translation, albeit in 
a metaphorical way. Judging by translation practice in China, I posit three pos- 
sible cases in the relationship between translator and author: (1) the translator’s 
linguistic and intellectual level is higher than the author’s; (2) the translator’s level 
is as high as the author’s; and (3) the translator’s level is lower than the author’s. 
Obviously, in the first case, the translator most probably intervenes heavily in rec- 
reating the original, as for some of the translations produced by Chinese translator 
Lin Shu at the end of the nineteenth century and the early twentieth century. The 
second case is an ideal one, in which the translator collaborates with the author 
with complete understanding, and the translator not only renders the subtle mean- 
ing between the lines and behind the lines of the original, but also represents the 
author’s style. An example is the Chinese translator Fu Lei who translated Balzac’s 
works in the 1950s and 1960s, making Balzac the most famous and canonical 
author of French literature in China. The third case is quite common in today’s 
translation circles, in which many green hands involve themselves in the transla- 
tion of canonical literary and academic works. Thus the quality of the translated 
version can hardly be guaranteed. 

An ideal translator may well make an originally good work better and canon- 
ize it in the target language, while a bad translator may not only ruin an originally 
good work but also decanonize the work in the target language. As a pioneering 
figure of deconstructive translation theory, in his essay, Benjamin has strongly 
influenced a whole generation of contemporary translation theorists or literary 
scholars: Paul de Man (1986) not only largely agreed with him but developed 
his ideas later on. In Derrida, translation is both “inevitable and impossible,’ but 
a “relevant” translation could be achieved by the efforts of the translator, as “a 
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translation that does what one expects of it, in short, a version that performs its 
mission, honors its debt and does its job or its duty while inscribing in the receiv- 
ing language the most relevant equivalent for an original, the language that is 
the most right, appropriate, pertinent, adequate, opportune, pointed, univocal, 
idiomatic, and so on” (Derrida 2001: 177). So translation is always an incomplete 
process which can be advanced by the efforts of one generation after another of 
translators. To André Lefevere (1992: 9), translation is a kind of “rewriting,” which 
even manipulates the fame of the original and its author. All the above issues from 
TS have certainly changed the traditional connotation of CL. 

CL in the contemporary era culminates in world literature. In canonizing 
world literature, the most powerful institutional authority in the twentieth century 
to manipulate the fame of an author might be the Swedish Academy which gives 
the Nobel Prize for literature. This prize may well make an unknown writer world 
renowned and canonize his/her work within a very short period of time. Even so, 
Horace Engdahl, former permanent secretary of the Swedish Academy illustrates 
frankly, “The Nobel Prize for literature basically rests on the Western concept of 
literature that took shape with the Brothers Schlegel” (Engdahl 2008: 204). As for 
its power for canonicity, he points out, “[canonicity] is a function of forces that 
cannot be controlled and do not form a closed and identifiable system. Cultural 
authority is only one of these forces and perhaps not the strongest. The symbolic 
power that the Nobel Prize has accumulated over a hundred years is demonstrably 
insufficient to make an author canonical, but sufficient to arouse the curiosity of 
posterity” (Engdahl 2008: 210). The latter point is certainly true: the prize-winning 
will enable the author to be recognized worldwide and his/her work become part 
of world literature. Furthermore, writers and their prize-winning works will be 
studied by literary critics and comparatists, both in the contemporary era and 
by later generations. In this respect, translation plays a very valuable role: Gao 
Xingjian’s prize-winning work Soul Mountain had an excellent English translator 
in Mabel Lee, while many of his diaspora Chinese peers do not find such excel- 
lent translators. And Mo Yan’s prize-winning is even truer in this: without the 
English translation produced by Howard Goldblatt, who has actually represented 
in a dynamic way Mo Yan’s works in idiomatic English, Mo Yan's prize-winning 
would have been delayed, or he would most probably have missed this great honor 
altogether (Wang 2014). 

Thus in the age of globalization, translation’s function is by no means weak- 
ened, but rather it is increasingly important. If we recognize that globalization has 
impacted studies of an individual national literature, then it has also promoted 
studies of CL and world literature. Take the Chinese case again for example: In 
the past century, Chinese literature, under Western influence, has been moving 
toward the global stage by means of translation. To those conservative Chinese 
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intellectuals, this opening up to the outside world and modernity is a sort of his- 
torical process of colonizing Chinese culture and literature. In this way, the May 
4th Movement started the process of Chinese modernity, destroying the mecha- 
nism of China’s long-lasting nationalism. To many people, the Chinese language 
was also largely “Europeanized” or “Westernized” in this “colonizing” process. But 
this is undoubtedly the direct result of China’s modernity, which is different from 
Western modernity. One of the conspicuous phenomena is that numerous foreign 
literary works and theoretic trends were translated into Chinese, thus strongly 
stimulating Chinese writers’ creative imagination. Even Lu Xun, a pioneering fig- 
ure of modern Chinese literature as well as CL, in talking about his literary inspi- 
ration, rather frankly admitted that he only received inspiration from his reading 
of hundreds of foreign novels, rather than from traditional Chinese literary works 
(Lu Xun 1989:512). 

Although, Lu Xun had profound Chinese cultural and literary attainments, 
he still tried to deny his being influenced by traditional Chinese literature, largely 
due to his strong motivation to modernize Chinese literature and culture. Actually, 
to Lu Xun - a man of letters with a profound knowledge of both Chinese and 
Western learning - proposing an overall “Westernization” is nothing but a cul- 
tural and intellectual strategy. He originally wanted to study medicine to save his 
country, but later he changed his mind and studied literature, for he knew that 
literature could also save the country by wakening people to struggle against the 
man-eating feudal society. In his The Diary of a Mad Man (Kuangren riji), he 
vividly and ironically illustrates how men eat men in old China. His only hope is 
placed in the new generation. Thus, he calls for “saving children,” for children are 
not ruined by traditional feudal culture, and children will easily accept a chang- 
ing society and world. Lu Xun does not want to destroy the traditional Chinese 
nationalist spirit, but, rather, he wants to highlight a sort of transnational cultural 
spirit by translating as many foreign literary and academic works as possible in an 
attempt to reconstruct a new Chinese national and cultural identity in the broader 
context of world literature. 

As a result of such large-scale translation, modern Chinese literature got closer 
to the mainstream of world literature, and there even appeared a modern Chinese 
literary canon, which could conduct a dialogue on equal terms, not only with 
modern Western literature but also with traditional Chinese literature. In modern 
Chinese literary history, translation is undoubtedly regarded as having played an 
important role. But this sort of translation is different from the traditional lin- 
guistic rendition from one language into another. Rather, it is a kind of cultural 
transformation by means of language. It is through this sort of cultural translation 
that a new literature has been born which is both different from its tradition and 
from its Western counterpart. 
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On the other hand, world literature is always traveling, in the process of which 
it might have its continued life and afterlife in different languages and cultural 
environments. This fact finds particular relevance in China’s large-scale translation 
of Western and Russian literary works. There is also a subjective and dynamic selec- 
tion of world literature in the Chinese context (Sun 2008). And it is this selection of 
translation that enables world literature in China to have its unique canon which is 
not always the same with its original form in the West and in Russia. So transna- 
tionalism has its own tradition and unique form in China: in the old society, when 
China was poor and Chinese culture and literature were old-fashioned, having no 
place in world literature, its writers simply called for translating foreign literary 
works into Chinese so that modern Chinese literature could move from periphery 
to center and finally toward the world. Today, with China’s economic and politi- 
cal strength, it is urgent for Chinese intellectuals to reconstruct Chinese literature 
as a cultural and literary power. In this way, translation is playing an even more 
important role to bring Chinese literature closer to the mainstream of world litera- 
ture. But today, the emphasis has shifted, from translating Western literature into 
Chinese, to translating Chinese literature into the major languages of the world.” 

If we re-examine the positive and negative consequences of the May 4th 1919 
Movement from the modern perspective, we may well reach this tentative con- 
clusion: in bringing various Western cultural trends and theories to China, the 
May 4th writers and intellectuals overlooked the potential of introducing Chinese 
culture and literature to the outside world. Similarly, in destroying the Confucian 
temples, they also eliminated the positive elements of Confucianism, thereby pre- 
cipitating the “crisis of belief” in contemporary China. These are the topics for 
China’s comparatists to deal with in commemorating the centenary of the New 
Culture Movement in 2015, where the role of translation has greater importance 


4. Conclusion (WN & CD) 


Programmatic definitions of CL since the 1980s bear witness to the increasing 
importance of the study of literary translation, resulting in the assertion — in rela- 
tion to the crisis of the discipline - that TS should replace CL. Yet it is obvious 
that only some translation problems are of interest to CL and vice versa, which 
points to the existence of an enriching area of cross-fertilization, rather than the 


7. According toa recent report delivered at the Forum on “What Is Translation” (Guangzhou, 
March 21, 2015) by Huang Youyi, Executive Vice President of Chinese Translators Association, 
the percentage of translation has been changed dramatically in the past year with 60% of the 
works translated into other languages from Chinese. 
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absorption of one discipline by the other. TS has indeed become a relatively inde- 
pendent discipline from both CL and contrastive linguistics today. But since TS 
largely borrows theoretical tenets from linguistics and literary studies, as well as 
other humanities and social sciences disciplines, it has relatively closer relations 
with CL, especially in the study of literary and cultural translation. Thus transla- 
tion and TS have both challenged traditional CL by stressing that reading in trans- 
lation is more a norm than an exception — even for writers — and thus translation is 
an active force in changing literary repertoires. Furthermore, translation illustrates 
the number of issues that cannot be properly explained by focusing exclusively 
on literary translation as CL has traditionally done. For translation - literary and 
non-literary - circulates in “packages” in which genre boundaries blur. Literary 
canons are therefore rather different when seen from either a national or a trans- 
lational perspective. In turn, CL has challenged traditional tenets of TS, such as its 
text-oriented focus and the opposition between “original” and “copy/translation,” 
and stresses that translation takes place not between languages but rather between 
cultures; which has not only enriched CL but also re-mapped world literature. 

CL that limits translation to an external mediation, even derogatively con- 
ceived as trade, will be able to explain neither how communication between 
literary systems takes place, nor why the existence of literary texts qua esthetic 
phenomena depends on their processing in complex circuits of rewriting that 
make possible their after-life and renaissance. Conversely, a text-oriented kind 
of TS will overlook the institutional dimension of literature and the power rela- 
tions to which CL pays attention in intercultural settings. In 1816, in De l’esprit 
des traductions, Madame de Staél had likened translation to a genre of commerce, 
whereby, we argue, the constitution of “national literatures” as monological ter- 
ritories is denied, whereas both “original” works and translated works cohabit 
and thus shape the repertoire, the market, the institution, and the reading public. 

In short, the cross-fertilization between TS and CL poses key questions for 
the study of literature in general, such as: What is the distance between an indi- 
vidual and the work produced in another language? How quickly is it possible to 
have access to the work? What is the complete package through which the work 
becomes available? What is the degree of autonomy/heteronomy of the agents 
involved? The above questions can only be answered by considering the dynamic 
function of translation. Similarly, in the study of world literature, currently, the 
function of translation is even more unavoidable, as no one, however clever they 
might be, can learn all the major world languages in their lifetime. Therefore, one 
is largely dependent upon translation as a means of accessing and understanding 
as many literatures as possible. And these relationships between translation and 
CL and between TS and CL are dynamic and interactive, as they can complement 
each other rather than be opposed to each other. 
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Game localization research 
and translation studies 


Loss and gain under an interdisciplinary lens 


Minako O’Hagan and Heather Chandler 
Dublin City University / Media Sunshine Inc. 


Game localization has been largely ignored in game studies and constitutes a 
relatively new area of research in translation studies. It is a specialized transla- 
tion practice requiring technical, cultural and business considerations specific 
to games with multiple stakeholders involved. Addressing a general lack of 
dialog between these parties, the chapter brings together perspectives of a game 
producer and a translation scholar under the key theme of “loss and gain” with 
the third voice of a game localization practitioner enriching the final synthesis. 
Our tri-party views confirm that games as interactive entertainment designed 
to maximally engage the player call for deeper and more trustful partner- 

ship between the stakeholders in game localization than is the case today. 
Further changes in the dynamic game industry are evident in the application of 
crowdfunding and crowdsourcing of translation. In such a climate this chapter 
demonstrates the value of combined perspectives in further advancing game 
localization as practices that must be built on mutual understanding of parties 
serving different roles in delivering compelling gameplay experience across 
languages and cultures. 


Keywords: game studies, crowdsourcing, trustful partnership 


Context 


Successful globalization of video games cannot be achieved without localization to 
serve international markets. Game localization is an essential process for enabling 
end-users to play their favorite game in their own language and local settings. 
The game sector is a high stakes competitive business which needs to operate 
internationally, making translation an essential support function. The increased 
visibility of games in society is also reflected in the rapid growth of academic 
interest in games with game studies formally established in 2001 as a standalone 
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discipline (Aarseth 2001). Yet, despite its purported aim to be an interdisciplin- 
ary and international field (Mayra 2006), game localization research has been 
largely overlooked in game studies with potential agendas surrounding translation 
remaining unexplored (O’Hagan and Mangiron 2013). Such neglect is reminis- 
cent of the initial relationship in audiovisual translation (AVT) research with film 
and television studies where the latter tended to show scant interest in transla- 
tion issues, ignoring the international dimension of films and TV programmes 
in need of AVT. These observations point to the tendency in academia to resist 
the consilience of knowledge (Wilson 1998) across disciplinary traditions. More 
recently, the increasing tie between AVT and the film and television industries has 
borne fruit in AVT practices informed by research. Similarly, over the last decade 
there has been a gradual recognition of translation issues by the game industry, 
placing localization as part of game development. For example, the Localization 
Special Interest Group (Loc SIG) formed in 2007 as part of the International Game 
Developers Association (IGDA) provides a physical and virtual forum for discus- 
sion, resulting in the publication of best practice guidelines for game localization 
(Honeywood and Fung 2012). In 2014 it launched the international game localiza- 
tion competition Loc JAM open to professional and non-professional game trans- 
lators, further fostering interest in this specialized area of practice while gathering 
valuable data for research exploitation. Such progress is most tangibly resulting in 
improved training of translators (Bernal-Merino 2015:223-247). Aimed at filling 
the remaining gap, this chapter tackles the topic of game localization by combin- 
ing the perspectives of game production with industry insights and game localiza- 
tion research, drawing on a framework of translation studies. 

The sheer variety and types of games produced today makes it difficult to be 
exhaustive in our coverage, hence we will mainly focus on console games which 
tend to represent a fuller form of localization. The production scale of today’s 
major console games (known as AAA games) is comparable to that of mainstream 
Hollywood films in terms of budgets as well as takings. The fact that many such 
games can provide over 100 hours of gameplay suggests the volume and complex- 
ity of localization, although the amount of text depends on the game, with Role 
Playing Games (RPGs) and Adventure genres typically containing a larger vol- 
ume to be translated. Accordingly localization of AAA titles requires tight project 
management which involves a specific workflow and tools to turn around differ- 
ent regional versions (locales) on time and within budget. Currently mainstream 
games are routinely localized into 7-8 languages and a growing proportion of 
games are released in full localization, i.e. voiced scripts are all re-voiced in the 
target language (which is referred to as “voice-over” or VO in the game industry 
terminology). Furthermore, as much as it can be seen as a technical operation, cul- 
tural issues loom large in game localization; the need for culturalization of games 
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is increasingly recognized in the game industry (Edwards 2012) due to different 
interpretations, depending on the receiving country, of a broad array of themes 
and elements interwoven in modern games. 

In response to the ongoing globalization demands of game products localiza- 
tion practices have evolved into a solid industrial process, delivering products 
in an increasing range of markets, reaching millions of gamers. Game localiza- 
tion is typically financed by a game publisher who plays an influential role in the 
game industry as a whole. Understanding the power relationship between game 
developers as creators of the product and game publishers as key financiers for a 
given game is a relevant factor to understanding game localization and its position 
within the game industry. This is particularly relevant in the advent of crowdfund- 
ing typically exploited by indie (independent) game developers as we touch on 
later. Game localization shares many characteristics with software localization as 
well as AVT through subtitling and re-voicing of cinematic assets (elements). The 
latter also reflects the fact that today’s games are multimedia products and more 
important markets receive full localization which includes audio localization. 

Furthermore games are increasingly rich in story as well as the ludic dimension. 
For example, the highly popular First Person Shooter (FPS) franchise Call of Duty: 
Advanced Warfare (Activision 2014) not only demonstrates games as a sophisticated 
technological artefact, but also exploits narrative aspects through close ties with dra- 
matic productions; the game reportedly had some input from the actor Kevin Spacey 
who plays a key character in the game, building on an overt link to Netflix’s House 
of Cards through Spacey’s characterization of the protagonist. This is also a type of 
“cross media” storytelling whereby allowing intertextuality across different media 
formats (e.g. film, comic etc.). Such a media cross-over can be considered a property 
inherent in digital games (Dovey and Kennedy 2006) as evident in official tie-ins 
between games and films as well as graphic novels. These intermedial associations 
have implications for translation as each of these source materials has traditionally 
been considered to form a distinctive type of translation, hence requiring separate 
specialization. This blurring line suggests that translators may increasingly have to 
work with such repurposed content across different genres as digital technologies 
more readily facilitate “transmedia storytelling” (Jenkins 2003). 

Game localization has a number of unique characteristics which justify the 
treatment of this practice as a standalone domain. For example, all commercial 
games undergo age rating that is country-specific and also are subject to censor- 
ship according to the criteria established by the target country. The target country 
specificity of the rating may result in localized games gaining a different age rating 
from that given for the original, or games being subjected to mandatory changes 
or even banned in a specific country. While age-rating related issues are increas- 
ingly addressed upstream in the “internationalization” process, certain types of 
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changes may be made during the translation process. Internationalization is a 
specific process to smooth the ensuing localization by eliminating or modifying 
problematic elements in the game upstream. Ranging from technical to cultural 
issues, internationalization was invented by the localization industry as a neces- 
sary process to allow one-to-many often simultaneous distribution of products in 
electronic form. Chandler and Deming (2012) maintain that well-international- 
ized games are relatively easy to localize since many potential issues have already 
been addressed. The fact that this domain has only very recently begun to gather 
momentum in translation studies despite the practice originating in the 1980s 
(O'Hagan and Mangiron 2013: 46) reflects the reality that game localization has 
evolved internally to meet the industry’s own needs, drawing on its own resources 
for innovations without the benefit of research in translation studies. 

Against this backdrop, the purpose of this chapter is two-fold in that we 
wish to further bring to scholars’ attention this significant practice underlying 
the global expansion of the game industry while illustrating the critical need for 
interdisciplinary thinking and approaches to further unravelling and advancing 
this complex specialized field of practice. Given the origin of the subject matter 
which is firmly grounded in practice, a critical and new insight on game localiza- 
tion can only be gained by an exchange of perspectives between industry experts 
and scholars. To this end we aim to synthesize game localization as a key industry 
practice and also as a phenomenon worthy of academic research, and eventually 
to confront the question of what is translation when put under an interdisciplin- 
ary lens. We are aware that various initiatives towards cross-fertilization have been 
undertaken during the past decade by both scholars and industry practitioners 
and that they are leading to more focused and research-informed training of trans- 
lators who are equipped with essential skills and knowledge. 

Building on such groundwork we set out to discuss game localization with the 
theme of “loss and gain” as our broad framework to anchor our views grounded 
in practice and academic interests. While our approach mainly consists of an 
exchange of perspectives from our respective vantage points, we also draw on an 
additional voice; given the diverse and broad facets involved in game localization, 
we needed further contribution from an experienced game localization practitio- 
ner. Accordingly, a total of 18 questions were prepared (see Appendix) from each 
of the two authors’ perspectives and email interview data! was collected during 
August 2014 from Stephanie O’ Malley Deming. She is a well-recognized US-based 


1. We used a structured interview format via email. Each author prepared 9 questions (see 
Appendix) which were sent to Ms Stephanie O’Malley Deming via email who returned her 
responses during August 2014. Ethical approval was obtained in advance of the interview in 
accordance with the DCU ethical research regulations. 
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game localization specialist as well as the co-author of the 2nd edition of the Game 
Localization Handbook (Chandler and Deming 2012). In particular, her involve- 
ment in developing a game localization management platform is indicative of the 
breadth of her knowledge of localization practices. Following the present intro- 
duction section, we share each author’s initial response to the losses and gains of 
game localization, drawing on Deming’s interview responses, leading to the next 
section of synthesis of insights. This is followed by the final section presenting our 
combined view of the future of game localization, representing some of the key 
issues arising from contemporary translation practices. 


2. Loss and gain from a game producer’s perspectives: Experiential views 
(by Heather Chandler) 


Game development is focused on delivering a high quality game experience. 
Developers are best able to judge how well the story/context fit the game mechan- 
ics in their native language. Thus the team focuses on polishing the language assets 
until they are satisfied with the game. They will make updates to the text through- 
out the development process — changing a word here and there to ensure the story 
and gameplay mesh together in the most suitable way. Translators may not have 
the benefit of seeing what these changes are if they are just delivered a batch of text 
for translation. They may not realize the implications of the specific word choices 
and changes in the original source material. Typically not privy to all the informa- 
tion, the translator has to make the best choice with the information available, 
and may never see their work until the game is released to the public. In this sense 
the development team puts a lot of trust in the work the translator is doing on the 
assumption that the translator is providing the best translation for the material. 
Similarly, the team trusts the translators to ask questions if they do not understand 
something. Deming in her interview suggests developers generally rely on local- 
ization QA and the Localization Producer for the quality of localization, hence 
the importance of the partnership. However, she also observes that developers’ 
attitudes towards the quality of localization vary with some “incredibly invested 
in the international market” whereas others still treat localization as “as an extra 
chore that ‘has’ to be dealt with” although things are gradually changing thanks to 
better awareness. From a game producer’s point of view when the translators do 
not ask questions it means that they perfectly understand everything and will make 
the appropriate choices, or they just want to get the translations done as quickly as 
possible, with the hope of making corrections once they see the translations in the 
game. In either case, there should be an open dialogue between the translators and 
development team in order for the translations to be the highest quality they can 
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be. For example, if a project has a lot of humor or language puns, the translators are 
expected to be creative with their translation choices and try to inject the localized 
versions with a sense of fun that is equivalent to the original. However, this is not 
something that the development team will be able to determine unless they bring 
in another native speaker to review and comment on the work. Often, the team will 
not have the time (nor reliable local resources) to do this - so the game localiza- 
tions risk being less than they can be from a creative writing standpoint as well as 
in terms of game experience to the end consumers. Deming also notes: 


language usage needs to be creative to generate a completely immersive experi- 
ence...localizers need to not only match the intentions of the designers, but also 
pull their audience into the story. 


From a loss and gain perspective, the development team is focused on localiza- 
tion as a finished product delivery mainly because it is an expectation from the 
publisher who typically finances the project. The somewhat secondary nature of 
localization from developers’ perspectives is shown in that development teams tend 
to allocate a junior level producer to manage the localizations, as noted by Deming. 
It means the most experienced members of the team (ie. those who have previ- 
ous experience managing localizations) are actually not focused on localizations 
during the development process. In some cases, the team will re-invent the wheel 
each time in regards to the localization process with a less experienced producer 
who is not fully versed in the process. If developers had a choice, however, teams 
would delay localizations until the primary version of the game was completed. 
If the teams were allowed to hold off on localizations until after the main version 
of the game is completed, the team would not have to split their attention during 
development and could focus solely on crafting the desired gameplay experience. 
‘They could then devote attention specifically to localization after the original game 
was completed. This would allow them more time with the translators and also 
allow the translators better access to the game because it would be playable and 
perhaps less constrained by security/NDA (non-disclosure agreement)? issues. This 
would also mean more experienced people would likely manage the process and it 
would take less time and would yield a better quality localization. Such an approach 
(known as a “post-gold model” in which a localized version follows the release of 
the original in contrast to a simultaneous shipment model known as “sim-ship”) 
used to be common among major Japanese developers who are also publishers as 
in the case of Nintendo and Square Enix among others. However, these companies 


2. Commonly used in the game industry, NDAs refer to legally-binding agreements aimed 
at keeping certain information regarding the given project confidential for a period of time 
(O'Hagan and Mangiron 2013:32). 
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are also adopting a sim-ship model now and the reality is that in order to maximize 
the profit, localized versions need to ship simultaneously with the main version. 
Deming concurs that delayed localizations are very uncommon nowadays, but that 
means that localizations must keep in step with the development of the main ver- 
sion. For a game to miss its launch date because of localization delays would have 
serious consequences of a potential loss of significant income. 

The rationale behind a sim-ship model is that the publishers are interested in 
providing a localized version of the product to the international markets in order 
to make the maximum financial gain by reaching as many markets as possible at 
the earliest opportunity. A case study (Doucet 2014) from a mobile game devel- 
oper discusses how sales increased for their game, Defender’s Quest: Valley of the 
Forgotten (Level Up Labs 2013), after they released localized versions. The pub- 
lisher of a game usually tracks data and sales of localized versions and determines 
that they are good for sales. However, to our knowledge there are no statistics 
available that show sales decline (or increase) based on the quality of the localiza- 
tion. The mere fact that the game is localized is quite often what is important. It 
is common knowledge in the industry that even for big-budget titles there some- 
times remain noticeable localization errors that are not fixed before the game is 
released. For example, text might not display correctly, some of the translations 
may be inaccurate, or voiceover acting may be less than desired. These issues may 
not be addressed because they are not considered to be sufficiently high priority 
to fix as “functionality bugs” that impede gameplay. News outlets may report on 
poor quality localizations, or it may get called out in reviews, but it is unclear if 
this has much impact on the overall sales. In order to get the best quality local- 
ization possible within the development process, the publisher and development 
team on occasion rely on the native speakers in the various international offices 
to play the game and provide feedback on the localization. This is in addition to 
the linguistic checks and reviews done by the vendor and usually occurs after Beta 
(i.e. a version before the game is finalized as “Gold”), after the game is fully local- 
ized. In some cases, the feedback from the international offices may conflict with 
choices made by the translator. If this happens, the localization producer will need 
to make the final decision. The final determining factor on whether or not the 
feedback can be implemented is typically based on how much time is available and 
the seriousness of the identified issue. If the game is close to release, it is unlikely 
it would be held up due to one or two typos in a translation, a minor text overlap, 
or an out of context translation (unless this translation has a direct impact on the 
player’s gameplay experience and creates some type of blocker that prevents the 
player from progressing through the game). In some cases, there simply may not 
be enough time or resources for the international offices to conduct these checks. 
On the other hand, if the development team waits too long to get native speakers 
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involved in the localization process, there may remain some cultural issues in 
the game content or gameplay mechanics that are problematic. These types of 
issues are very costly to fix if they are identified too late in the process. A relevant 
example of this is the fighting game Kakuto Chojin (Microsoft 2003). The game’s 
soundtrack contained religious chanting from the Qur'an. This issue was not dis- 
covered until a few months’ later, following the release of the game. The ensuing 
heavy criticism led Microsoft to recall the game and pulled all existing copies from 
store shelves (Edwards 2008). 

Ideally, the development team needs to get the translation team integrated into 
the development sooner, but expectations need to be managed on both sides. The 
translators have better access to the game and information if they are part of the 
development team. Deming also agrees that translators can work more effectively 
when they are integrated in some manner with the team. However, this means 
they are exposed to the ups and downs of development and may be frustrated at 
how often changes are made to the story/character, and may not fully appreci- 
ate how these changes will ultimately serve the team’s vision for the final game- 
play experience. In the past, translators (most often ones who have not worked in 
games before) needed to be informed how the game development process works 
so that they have a better understanding and appreciation of why things change so 
quickly and why schedules and asset deliveries are difficult to make on time. Even 
when working with an experienced development team who understands the local- 
ization process, it is hard to get them to commit to definite deadlines. Often there 
are unavoidable circumstances that contribute to these delays such as other parts 
of the game demanding attention so the development team’s localization point of 
contact must deal with something else before continuing work on localizations. 

From the point of view of the developer team it is helpful if the translator can 
remain flexible within the process and understand that they will get large asset 
deliveries one day and just a few sentences another day. Translation requirements 
for a minimum number of words are not helpful to the development team. For 
example, this can be a roadblock for them if they find there is one more string 
they need translated and they are unable to ask the translator because of the 
minimum word requirement. If the translator will not respond to a request for a 
single sentence, the team may then resort to automatic means via online Machine 
Translation (MT), such as Google Translate. This has a direct impact on the quality 
of the translations, but it is something beyond the team’s control if the translator is 
not flexible with their process. Other constraints are not being able to turn the text 
around in 24 hours. Because game development works on very tight schedules, 
there are often instances where the team requires a translation in such a time- 
frame. Again, if the translator cannot accommodate this request, the team is likely 
to use MT. While using MT is not ideal from a quality standpoint, it is acceptable 
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in game development because it is better to have something appear in the desired 
language instead of remaining in the source language. When MT is used, teams 
will make an effort to have the translation reviewed by a native speaker, such as 
someone on the game development team or in the publisher’s international offices. 
If the translation is deemed acceptable, it will be included in the game. If the MT 
output is considered poor, the translation in question will be updated at a later 
date when a patch is created for the game. 

Most development teams would be willing to have a process in place for better 
localizations, but in order to do this, they need to work with someone who has 
experience working on games. Ideally the translator also plays games and has a 
basic understanding of the lingo and context of games. The translator also needs 
to be a strong creative writer so that they can do more than just provide a literal 
translation of the words based on their face value. As Deming notes, the transla- 
tor may not have much leeway in modifying content (such as changing events in 
the story or creating new characters), but it is still important to get them involved 
earlier in the process. However, she admits: 


[...] translators can have some influence in tone or flare of the language within 
the confines of their translations, but they are still restricted to the overall story 
and/or franchise on which they are working. Wouldn't it be great to have a truly 
international team where global development is thought of from the beginning? 
But there are so many different cultural likes and dislikes that make that type of 
collaboration from the beginning very difficult. 


It is important to note that the resources of the development team also have an 
impact on the quality of the international versions. From a budget standpoint, 
smaller game teams are constrained as to what localization services they can 
afford. If they are able to get something translated, they may not then be able to 
afford linguistic checks. In instances like this, it is not unheard of for small devel- 
opers to crowdsource the translations and testing. The development team will send 
out a call to the indie gaming community and ask for volunteers to help translate 
the game. This type of work is especially appealing to students who are looking 
to build up a game translation portfolio. If it can be arranged, these translators 
may also do linguistic checks on the game. The process for making such arrange- 
ments will vary with each studio, with some being more organized and efficient 
than others. While this approach may save money (but not necessarily time), it 
may not provide a consistent and quality translation. On the other hand, crowd- 
sourced translations are potentially a good way to get the international community 
interested in playing the game when it comes out - which can be boon to a small 
team’s marketing budget. 
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For mid-size or larger games, budgets can be less constrained, but there may 
be a limit on how many languages into which the game can be translated. If the 
game is to be released in 10 languages, the translation costs grow quickly. In this 
case, the publishers will do a return on investment (ROI) analysis to determine 
the best languages to include in the international release. In some cases, they may 
partner with an in-country distributor who will pay for the localization costs as 
part of the distribution deal. In the case of working with a distributor, the devel- 
opment team is removed one more step from the localization process since they 
would likely just send a localization kit to the distributor who would then manage 
the entire process. 


3. Loss and gain of game localization from a translation studies 
perspective (by Minako O’Hagan) 


There are many ways in which to frame the question of loss and gain in game 
localization. In this section it is approached from the point of view of translation 
as a product, translation as a process and finally by focusing on the translator (see 
translation theories classified in this way in Williams 2013). First and foremost the 
interview with Deming highlighted “games are all about creating an immersive 
experience”. This brought home the key characteristic of video games as interactive 
entertainment designed to engage the player, which can be treated as the skopos 
(purpose) of game localization. From a functionalist perspective game localiza- 
tion should therefore strive to retain such an “immersive experience” in a given 
locale (i.e. regional version), driving the translator’s decision in formulating his/ 
her translation strategies. According to Deming this overall goal is met in the 
industry with the focus on maintaining games’ functionality as something which 
cannot be lost in localization, as she remarked: “We obviously cannot compromise 
on functionality, which we feel responsible for, based on our partnership with the 
developers.” Games are a complex technological artefact often delivered under 
a tight production schedule and despite functionality testing being an essential 
part of localization QA, errors can sometimes go undetected, and in the case of a 
“linguistic plot-stopper” translation can create an impasse in the gameplay (Dietz 
2006: 125). 

From a user’s perspective linguistic and functional errors may lessen gameplay 
experience. Error types which are also well-known in utility software localiza- 
tion include truncations where a target language string is too long for the allo- 
cated space on screen, hence parts of the translation are cut off. Also grammatical 
errors can result from the use of variables, which will be determined dynamically 
depending on the user input. This is a common technique adopted in software 
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where a placeholder is used for dynamic user input as a variable. Yet this approach 
is prone to producing a non-grammatical sentence due to different grammatical 
rules used by different target languages and calls for a particular type of creativity 
from the translator. Examples with the translation from English into Spanish by 
Diaz Monton (2007) illustrate the problem. In the source English string “%s gets 
a %d” the variable “%s” represents the player's name with “%d” referring to the 
item the player obtains. These are slots of information which are filled dynamically 
by the game system as the player begins the game, specifying the information. So, 
if the Spanish version was translated into “%s ha conseguido un %d’, this could 
lead to a non-grammatical sentence, depending on the user input, as in “Mick ha 
conseguido un espada” where the feminine noun “espada’” is incorrectly preceded 
by the masculine article “un”. One of the solutions suggested by Diaz Monton is to 
turn the original formulation of the string with the variables into: “%s ha conse- 
guido: %d”, hence avoiding the potential disagreement between the noun and the 
article for the variable %d. These issues are not likely to occur in other types of 
translation and they are proof that game localization is shaped to some extent by 
games’ technical environments. Yet, game localization can also grant the transla- 
tor a greater degree of freedom than other types of translation in order to recreate 
an equivalent gameplay experience in a locale (Mangiron and O’ Hagan 2006: 20). 
The contrasting factors of constraints and freedom highlight the nature of games 
as a tightly structured technological artefact while at the same time the game’s end 
goal is to provide entertainment, giving rise to adaptive translation approaches 
such as “transcreation” which is sometimes also needed to enable functionality 
(ibid, 11). Due to the high degree of “creativity and rewriting” involved in game 
localization, Mangiron (2006: 313) maintains that game localization can demon- 
strate translation gain, as opposed to translation loss, where localized games are 
sometimes “even better than their originals”. However, despite being a commercial 
sector highly sensitive to end-user responses the industry is typically in the dark 
as to what impact the loss and gain of translation are having on the market. This 
issue is next examined in terms of the process of localization. 

Today the translation industry has become highly technologized, increasingly 
relying on dynamically evolving computer-aided translation (CAT). However, in 
contrast to localization of productivity software the use of specialized tools in game 
localization is relatively recent with MT being mostly confined to ad hoc uses. Some 
game developers are starting to implement in-house tools to support their specific 
localization process in order to ensure the final quality of localized games (see 
O’Hagan and Mangiron 2013: 142-147). Deming who has been closely involved 
in the development of game localization tools directly links the use of appropri- 
ate tools in the localization process to high quality localization. Deming considers 
quality is about “integrity of the assets” where translated assets are compiled back 
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properly to form a piece of software. This points to the fundamental requirement 
of software localization to provide an end-product which functions as intended 
in user environments. Whether or not localization is conducted in-house or out- 
sourced also affects the localization workflow with implications for translation. An 
outsourcing model is common in which the publisher or the developer of the game 
engages a third party vendor for the task, in turn often involving sub-contractors 
for different parts of localization. In such scenarios, unless there is a close working 
relationship between the developer and the contracted localizer, there may be a 
risk of losing a clear and direct line of communication between them. The situa- 
tion can also be compounded by one of the well-recognized problems in localiza- 
tion of insufficient context given to the translator. This is in part due to a lack of 
understanding by the game developer about what translation work entails while 
it is also associated with the nature of software; it necessitates a “divide and con- 
quer” approach in which software is first divided into assets and then within each 
asset individual textual fragments are presented often in isolation for translation. 
Chronic time pressure especially under a sim-ship model further adds to the chal- 
lenge. Furthermore the industry’s highly competitive nature necessitates keeping 
certain information under wraps until the last minute. The hindrance caused by 
an NDA in the localization workflow can also cause a communication bottleneck 
detrimental to the final quality of the product (Mandiberg 2014). 

These issues resonate with the common and recurring voice heard from the 
localizers, for example, through LocSIG fora and in literature: the need to firmly 
integrate localization into the game development process as “localization-friendly 
game development” (Chandler 2005). This message was also stressed by Deming 
who maintains that the communication between the game localization team and 
the game developer is “imperative” and that localization should be “part of the 
[game] development process”. The current state of affairs sometimes forces local- 
izers and translators to adopt a deliberate strategy of minimizing risk in selecting 
the most neutral translation which could fit a range of contexts (O'Hagan and 
Mangiron 2013: 119). While such strategies may avoid causing blatant errors they 
may not be conducive to high quality localization in which the originally intended 
user immersion is achieved. 

The final focus is on the translator in considering the question of loss and 
gain. In recent years with the increased awareness by gamers of the interna- 
tional dimension of games, some game translators are gaining recognized sta- 
tus through such avenues as industry expert interviews distributed online. For 
example, the seasoned translator of Japanese AAA games Alexander O. Smith 
has given many interviews relating to major games he translated such as the Final 
Fantasy (FF) series (e.g. O’ Hagan and Mangiron 2013; Jayemanne 2009). Smith’s 
examples mainly fall into cases where the localization team is well connected to 
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the development team. In his interviews Smith stresses the need for a localized 
game to be able to stand on its own right in terms of writing quality in the target 
language, given the extent of exposure that high profile games have. To this end 
Smith (quoted in O'Hagan and Mangiron 2013: 183) advocates the input from 
the independent editor to polish the text although he insists that the final deci- 
sion should be determined by the translator. Many of his translation strategies 
fit the direction of a domestication approach towards taking the foreign work to 
the audience rather than the other way round. Various interview sources (e.g. 
Final Fantasy Archives and Final Fantasy Anniversary DVD 2007) reveal Smith’s 
familiarity with the game world and with the given series he translated. For exam- 
ple, the decision to use a strategy based on transliteration vs. transcreation is 
determined by whether or not the given term is part of the game lore as well as 
user-friendliness (cited in O'Hagan and Mangiron 2013:191). His explanations 
(Smith 2001) also show the importance of keeping the player entertained, as in 
the case of the ironically poetic naming for a powerful sword,“7é & J A [beauty 
of nature]’, in the Japanese original of the game FFX, being rendered as the play- 
ful “Painkiller” in English. The translation was “a bit of a pun” in that “it both 
removes the pain of levelling your abilities, and kills enemies painfully” (ibid). 
It also fit the strict restrictions on the number of letters permitted in the transla- 
tion. Such insights into his translation decisions (O'Hagan and Mangiron 2013; 
Jayemanne 2009) illustrate how professional translators exploit the inherent con- 
straints and potential freedom to weigh the loss and gain in each case and justify 
the final choice on the basis of overall gain. In a time-pressured sim-ship model 
in particular this type of holistic decision-making based on the whole game and 
the game world may not always be possible unlike the Smith’s case with FFX, for 
example (which is not sim-shipped and the translator was given an opportunity 
to play the whole game in order to become familiarized with the game world). 
However, to further validate how the work arrangement may affect the trans- 
lator’s strategy to achieve the optimal end results, a broader empirically-based 
reception study would be needed. 

The game industry has a long history of involving users in beta testing of 
games (testing carried out prior to the game’s final version) as well as unique inter- 
actions with users through game “modding” where gamers modify commercial 
games, in most cases as a legitimate activity. Given such a background indicating 
a relatively close link to the customers, the game industry’s attraction to the user 
participation in localization by crowdsourcing is not entirely surprising although, 
of course, game localization is a complicated, highly technical task which requires 
professional input especially with large-scale games. A comment posted in May 
2014 by a professional game translator under the pseudonym of DeSangre on a fan 
community site (Baldur’s Gate Community Page 2014) of the RPG title Baldur’s 
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Gate (which was originally released some 15 years ago) illustrates the sense of 
conflict which crowdsourcing could cause to professional translation. The post 
was about the decision by the publisher of the game’s re-mastered version Baldur’s 
Gate Enhanced Edition to officially hand over the task of translation to fan com- 
munities. In DeSangre’s post, the translator pointed out how this type of action 
can be detrimental to professional translation and criticized the lack of account- 
ability and generally poor decision on the part of the publisher to rely on volunteer 
fan translators as unethical, given that they ended up not completing the task. 
DeSangre (Baldur’s Gate Community Page 2014, n.p.) commented: 


I hope developers and publishers can learn from this story that, apart from being 
ethically arguable on commercial products, crowdsourcing translations is an 
extremely risky affair. A lot of people bought the game on the premise that there 
“would’ve been” a translation. I can’t blame them for being angry, now that it’s 
obvious that the translation (at least for some languages) could not finish at all. 


By highlighting the non-delivery by fan translators of the final work, the pro- 
fessional translator emphasized the false economy of relying on such sources. 
DeSangre further argued against the quality claim made by the game’s publisher 
who had earlier stated that “an engaged community can do so much better than 
just a paid contractor”. Reactions to this post by some community members who 
had contributed to the fan translation stressed their sentiment that such fan par- 
ticipation was foremost a selfless act driven purely by their interest in the game 
and hence not mercenary, while pointing out that professional translation does not 
always guarantee high quality translation. In this manner a fundamental disagree- 
ment remained in the discussion thread between the professional translator and 
some of the fan translators. One of the main arguments made by DeSangre was 
that commercial companies should not exploit the good-will of fans even if they 
are prepared to work for free and that this sort of action damages the translation 
profession. In contrast, the response by one particular fan, named NaturalBorn 
Kieler (Baldur’s Gate Community Page 2014 n.p.), highlighted that volunteer 
translation should be treated as equal to any type of competitive bidding for work 
which is common in business environments, concluding that “an amateur-based 
localization approach’ is a viable option. This provides a glimpse into a changing 
operating environment for professional translators in game localization and leaves 
us with a new agenda for discussion. 
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4. Synthesis 


A key message that developed out of our respective views on game localization, 
supplemented by the third voice by Stephanie O’ Malley Deming, based on the 
broad framework of “loss and gain” was the need for mutual understanding 
between the game developer and the game localizer. That the localization process 
should be part of game development is a point made before by practitioners and 
scholars alike, yet it remains a largely unfulfilled goal. This is simply because it 
entails a major change in the key stakeholders’ mindset as well as practical work 
arrangements, given the typical “cultural” differences between the development 
team and the localization team; they usually do not speak “the same language” 
as each group typically belongs to different communities of practice. As dem- 
onstrated in our discussion the more remotely placed the localization team is in 
relation to the game developers (in terms of the information flow and the track 
record of working together), the worse the communication and understanding 
between them of their respective intersecting roles. High quality localization in 
recreating the originally intended immersive game world calls for a harmoni- 
ous integration of the input from both groups through mutual trust based on 
an understanding of each party’s contribution to the global goal. Cases where 
development and localization are closely linked together so that the translators 
are well versed in the particular game world remain more the exception than the 
rule today. Research in translation pointing to the significance of the issue of trust 
within translation networks involving a different hierarchy of parties (Abdallah 
and Koskinen 2007) further complicated by the use of technology (Karamanis 
et al. 2011) could prove relevant to game localization and provide impetus for 
improvements. Localization has so far been a practice-driven field where new 
innovations are generated based on experiential insights rather than informed 
by research. However, given the competitive nature of the game industry and the 
sophistication of translation research today, there is scope for mutually beneficial 
research partnership between the game industry and academia to enhance game 
localization practices. In particular, the recent increase in interest in workplace- 
based research (e.g. Karamanis et al. 2011; Massey and Ehrensberger-Dow 2012) 
in translation studies, combined with the availability of user experience data 
as “big data” collected in the game industry could provide an ideal platform to 
seek empirically-validated recommendations for game industry partners. This 
may apply to the use of MT and crowdsourcing in translation to gauge the user 
response, which is currently little known. 

Another avenue of contribution which academia can make to foster mutual 
understanding between game development and game localization is incorpora- 
tion of an interdisciplinary approach to the subject of game development taught 
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in university computing departments. This is one of the points raised by Deming 
in her response to our question regarding the possible place of academic research 
in the practice of game localization as she remarked: 


We have great universities that are expanding their computer science departments 
and focusing on game development, but little discussion is made to incorporat- 
ing an international market (at least in my experience). Perhaps there needs to be 
cross-discipline studies between linguistics and computer science. My hope is that 
once students come out of university with a true knowledge of the importance of 
localization and translation integration into design, only then will there be more 
industry practice. 


Deming stresses the importance of cross-fertilizing knowledge and perspectives 
by incorporating the somewhat “softer” side focused on linguistic and cultural 
dimensions into international game development. To this end more synergy 
between game studies and translation studies would also be beneficial to deeper 
conceptualization of game localization whereby better informing translators of the 
nature of games and gamers. 

Another message which emerged in our exchange of views was that modern 
digital games are not only technological products requiring attention for “func- 
tionality bugs” but they also call for spotting “cultural bugs” (Edwards 2012: 12) 
which arise from the deeply cultural nature of some of the games which manifest 
in relation to age-ratings and censorship. In this way, different technical proper- 
ties and cultural aspects of a game mean that game localization provides a fertile 
research ground for a wide range of disciplines. Yet so far approaches used in 
studies of games have tended to be confined within a particular disciplinary tradi- 
tion. Such tendencies can be compared to the initial criticism by Aarseth (2001, 
n.p.) on a literary perspective applied to the study of digital games as “colonizing” 
and “theoretical imperialism”. However, ironically, while the development of game 
studies as an independent and new academic field has contributed to a wealth of 
in-depth research (see Wolf and Perron 2009; Egenfeldt-Nielsen et al. 2013), its 
very lack of interest in game localization which still remains marginal and not 
wholeheartedly taken up by game studies scholars suggests its own prejudices. This 
also links to a lack of understanding about translation in general and translating 
games in particular in academia as well as within the game industry. 

Far from being a trivial exercise, translating a game involves the application of 
many different skills and cultural understanding within the confines of the local- 
ization process. In our interview Deming shared her understanding of translation 
from a game localizer’s perspective as: “it’s [translation is] about understanding 
the story, tone, characters and intent of all the lines and adapting them to the lan- 
guage and territory”. The comment recognizes translation as a complex task and 
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also highlights the importance of the translator’s understanding of the game world 
and also the target market for which the game is localized. Yet, such a recognition 
is not necessarily shared by other stakeholders in the game industry who may be 
able to influence overall approaches to localization to optimize the quality of the 
final products. Part of the task would be to involve translators in the game devel- 
opment process so that a more holistic understanding can be developed by the 
translator of the artefact and its surroundings. This will also help the development 
team to learn an intercultural perspective. Similarly, it would be useful if university 
translation courses start including game localization as a core part of study with 
elements of game development. As part of such courses translators can learn more 
about how game development teams work and acquire an understanding of the 
development process as well as how translation fits in relation to the overall game 
development. This will make it much easier for a development team to embrace 
translators as contributors to the development (as opposed to just thinking of 
them as doing something downstream removed from the main task). Universities 
are advised to work with the game industry in their academic programmes and 
such partnership can also be a good localization resource for development teams 
and the game industry in nurturing future talent. 

Finally, the phenomenon of fan/user communities participating in game local- 
ization raises a number of issues. Among them is the importance of the translators’ 
familiarity with games as a crucial factor in game localization, as indicated by 
the publisher’s claim cited earlier. Yet this is contrary to the reality of the current 
game localization workflow which often precludes the translator being part of the 
bigger picture. Another factor which arises out of fan communities and localiza- 
tion crowdsourcing is a potential to forge some collaborative partnership between 
the professional and such fan/user groups. Today virtual communities efficiently 
link together like-minded people to form “affinity spaces” (Gee and Hayes 2011) 
where some work-like activities are voluntarily undertaken often with a consider- 
able level of devotion and enthusiasm. Such a development of user communities 
equipped with specialized knowledge about a game or a game series should not 
be underestimated, given the limitations and drawbacks of some of the current 
professional translation work environments. At the same time the professional 
community is well positioned to impart in the user community such values as 
professional ethics in gaining long-term trust from key stakeholders. 
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5. Future 


This chapter set out to apply a different analytical lens and to deliberately break 
down disciplinary traditions in relation to practice and theory of game localization 
with a view to gaining new insights. Despite our different backgrounds we have 
arrived at similar conclusions and future agendas to which we wish to draw the 
readers’ attention. Games form a relatively new object of translation research and 
yet there are a number of important issues which could well intersect with existing 
research areas in translation studies. For example, gender-related considerations 
that manifest in a specific manner in game localization (O’ Hagan and Mangiron 
2013: 206-207) as well as censorship agenda touched on briefly in this chapter. 
These topics were beyond the limited scope of this chapter yet will well connect 
to the wealth of existing knowledge within translation studies. One of the most 
interesting potential future developments may be found in the phenomenal impact 
of social networking, which is blurring the distinction between work-oriented 
and the non-work networks as in game user translation communities. The topic 
of translation crowdsourcing has generated the fear of putting professionals out 
of a job, as discernible in the discussion thread cited earlier, and the issue calls for 
an open-minded examination to recognize its merits and limitations. One way of 
doing this is to review the shortcomings of current professional practices, some of 
which were highlighted in our discussion, and look to user communities as poten- 
tial avenues for improvement. Crowdsourcing resonates with some of the existing 
game industry activities which involve gamers as volunteer contributors. In addi- 
tion to beta testing, some are contributing detailed information, for example, on 
real sports players in a sports team needed for the production of sports games, 
assisting the game developers in compiling specific sometimes esoteric informa- 
tion (Tomala 2014). Tomala’s discussion on crowdfunded video games such as 
Broken Age, aka Double Fine Adventure (Double Fine Productions 2014-) is also 
relevant to the thinking behind translation crowdsourcing where the interest and 
energy of devoted fans are channeled through to realizing a game development 
project. The game’s developer Double Fine Productions reportedly managed to 
attract 87,000 backers in place of a financing publisher, reaching a much higher 
funding goal than originally intended (Tomala 2014: 40). Although crowdfunded 
video game projects do not always achieve their objective of delivering a finished 
game (ibid), this model addresses some of the issues which arise from the power 
relationship between the publisher and the developer with the former exerting a 
lot of influence based on their financial clout. The willingness of some devoted 
users to act as volunteer translators is in fact not so very different from the main 
concept behind crowdfunding - which entails private resource backing. As many 
fan translators claim, their key goal is to have a game available in a given locale 
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and the answer lies in their own resources. This is challenging the current expecta- 
tion that the companies that need translation will pay for it. Furthermore there is 
already an increasing use of MT among commercial translation service providers 
who combine it with post-editing to reduce the speed and the cost of translation. 
Given the high-tech nature of the game industry in exploiting technology to the 
maximum, it will not be a surprising outcome if parts of game localization are 
subjected to automatic translation in future. These are highly specialized areas of 
research and development which benefit from the practical knowledge of game 
localizers and its theoretical understanding by translation scholars. Game local- 
ization espouses one vision of the future of translation by showing the potential 
and the challenge involved in dealing with interactive multimedia digital content 
forming a technological and cultural artefact. Here translation loss and gain entails 
somewhat different values from other types of translation, referring to gameplay 
experience that needs to be transferred from the source to the target. The exchange 
of different perspectives by the two authors has re-confirmed the complex and 
multi-faceted nature of game localization and the need for continued dialogue to 
gain further insight into this rapidly evolving practice. 
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Appendix: Interview questions sent to Ms. Stephanie O'Malley Deming 


Questions from Minako O’Hagan 

1. You have overseen many major game localization projects. In your opinion, what was the 
most challenging project among the recent games you dealt with? And why was that the 
case? Also, can you give us an example of outstanding (positive) market reception among 
the games you were involved in localizing and can you describe what you think was the main 
contributing factor for the positive results? 

2. Speaking of the issue of reception, to what extent and in what way does the market response 
or game reviewer comments affect the work of localizers, if any? 

3. From your perspective, how do you view factors which are considered generally negative by 
translators such as time constraints, space constraints, often the lack of contexts of the text 
which translators are given and the difficulty for translators to gain direct access to the game 
developer to ask questions in order to solve translation problems? 

4. The game industry as a whole is considered to be a creative industry. What do you view as 
the most creative aspect of localizing games and how does it come about? 

5. You have been involved in developing and offering technological solutions to better facilitate 
the game localization process, so, you are in a good position to make comments on game 
localization tools in relation to the human localization process. Translation technologies 
such as Translation Memory tools and Machine Translation combined with human post- 
editing have been increasingly used in software localization for productivity applications. 
But game localization seems to have resisted technologization despite the game industry 
being so high-tech. Why do you think this is the case? From someone who developed a tool/ 
environment to improve the localization process, how do you view the role of technology 
in game localization, especially given the sheer variety of games and different requirements 
from game to game and from publisher to publisher? From your point of view what would 
be the most useful technology for the localization process of games and why? 

6. From your particular vantage point, how would you define “translation” within the game 
localization process? 

7. By the way, can I ask if by any chance you are related to the late Dr. Deming who was con- 
sidered to be the founding father of quality control? This links to the question of quality. 
What is your view on the quality of game localization - how do you approach the question 
of quality? Relating it to the theme of loss and gain, what can you compromise on and what 
can you not give away. 

8. Translation Studies is an increasingly sophisticated academic discipline, offering system- 
atic observations and analysis of a broad range of translation phenomena, including game 
localization although it is a relatively new area of research in this discipline. At the moment 
there is very little traffic going from academic research to the industry practice. How do you 
think translation research can best help the industry? Also is there any particular area where 
research is needed? 
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In Translation Studies the concept of “loss and gain” is talked about relating to different 
translation approaches under given circumstances with translators’ decisions affected by 
many different factors. From your perspective in the industry, how do you think these con- 
cepts (loss and gain) are played out from a business point of view in delivering finished 
products? 


Questions from Heather Chandler 


1. 


Can you provide any insight into how publishers determine which languages they are going 
to localize for? How does localization impact the bottom line for the game's financial success? 
What is the development team’s attitude towards localization? Are they committed to provid- 
ing a high quality localization, or is this something they leave in the hand of the translators 
and international publishers? For example, does the team go through and bug localized text 
or question the quality of the translations? Is the quality of translations important to them 
in regards to successfully completing the game? 


. Who on the team is ultimately responsible for the localized versions? How are they able to 


ensure the quality of the localized versions if they can’t speak the language? 

How involved are the translators in determining the content for the localized versions? Are 
they actually localizing the game context and setting, or do they function more as straight 
translator who provide the necessary translated content that the team asks them to deliver? 


. How much additional development time is needed to successfully develop multiple localiza- 


tions for a title? How does this impact the development, testing, and release schedule? It is 
still common for publishers to release an English only version of the game first, and then 
localized versions - or is the expectation that all versions will be released simultaneously? 
Will a developer hold off on the launch of a game if the localizations aren't completed? 

Is localization something that can be outsourced? For example, do you need the primary 
development team to actually integrate the translations, or can they just have this done by a 
full service localization provider who handles translation, integration, and testing? 

How much leeway does the translator have in changing game content to better fit their 
culture? Is encouraged or discouraged by the development team? What types of content are 
easiest to change to accommodate cultural differences? 

How does the team ensure there is not culturally insensitive content in the game? Who is 
consider to be the final authority on what should be included or not in the game based on 
culturalization? Will the game still be released if there is content that is deemed inappropri- 
ate by a translator? 

Is there a process in place for checks and balances on the localized versions? 
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specifically that of language for specific purposes (LSP), could benefit from the 
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1. Introduction 


In a globalised world, cross-cultural and intercultural communication is rap- 
idly becoming an essential requirement of modern life in a variety of contexts. 
Globalisation has led to an increasing spread and development of English as a 
lingua franca, especially in professional communities, most commonly used to 
do business, provide services and deliver information. Although English is the 
most commonly employed language in international communication (Salvi and 
Tanaka 2011; Salvi and Cheng 2013), translation can play a key role in mediating 
and facilitating these exchanges. 

Language teaching has always been influenced by frequent change and inno- 
vation, and has experienced a myriad of theories and approaches that have fos- 
tered periods of prosperity, decline and revival of translation as a viable teaching 
tool. In the field of language pedagogy, there seems to be a widespread belief that 
the most effective way to teach, learn and master a foreign language is to think 
directly in that language, thus avoiding the use of L1 and translation. Most of the 
negative arguments addressed against the use of translation in language teach- 
ing were initially raised by those who favoured the communicative methods of 
teaching, thus objecting to the so-called “grammar-translation method” (GTM) 
(Bowen et al. 1985). With the emergence of the Natural Method movement at 
the end of the 19th century, the true value of translation diminished and began 
to be challenged along with “the efficiency of formal grammar study” (ibid.: 20). 
Although translation has never been completely abandoned, as also acknowledged 
by Richards and Rodgers (2001), it has recently witnessed a revival in the field of 
language analysis (Gotti and Saréevié 2006) and language pedagogy (Malmkjaer 
1998; Cook 2007, 2010; Leonardi 2009, 2010, 2011). 

While giving a general survey of the position of translation within a syllabus, 
with a particular focus on its cultural role in recent times, this chapter attempts to 
show how the field of foreign language teaching (FLT) can benefit from the use of 
translation and how the disciplines of language pedagogy and translation studies 
(TS) share several common concerns leading towards the same objective, that is 
achieving communicative competence. As a case study, some domains in the field 
of language for specific purposes (LSP) will be analysed, to explore the mutual 
relationship between TS and language pedagogy, and to show how translation can 
prove to be a very helpful and efficient pedagogical tool. 
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2. The ban and revival of translation in language pedagogy 


Translation has always had a conflicting relationship with the field of language 
pedagogy where, throughout the years, it has been adopted, adapted or aban- 
doned according to different preferences in language teaching methods. Its role 
and use as a teaching and learning tool in foreign language classes have been 
heavily questioned and criticised for years due to its connection with GTM and 
the introduction and development of the Communicative Approach and its subse- 
quent approaches. Among the most heated controversies addressed against GTM, 
some theorists considered the fact that (1) it relied excessively on learners’ L1, 
(2) it neglected the spoken language and (3) it made use of artificial sentences to 
illustrate grammar rules. 

Doubts about the effectiveness of translation were initially raised by adher- 
ents of the Reform Movement (Sweet 1889; Jespersen 1904) and more severe 
attacks, as also noted by Malmkjaer (1998: 4), came from the Natural Method, 
the Conversation Method, the Direct Method and the Communicative Approach, 
among others, on the basis of a well-defined principle according to which “[l]earn- 
ing how to speak a new language, it is held, is not a rational process which can be 
organized in a step-by-step manner following graded syllabuses of new points to 
learn, exercises and explanations. It is an intuitive process for which human beings 
have a natural capacity that can be awakened provided only that the proper condi- 
tions exist” (Howatt 1984: 192). One of the most influential theorists rejecting the 
use of translation in language class activities was Lado (1964:54) who believed 
that “[p]sychologically the process of translation is more complex than, different 
from, and unnecessary for speaking, listening, reading, or writing” Other scholars 
claimed that translation was a bad testing tool in language pedagogy; Gatenby 
(1967: 69-70), for instance, claimed that: 


Translation, then, especially literal translation, is often no test at all of compre- 
hension. A pupil may understand perfectly well what the English means - as a 
bilingual child does — without being able at once or with any facility to put it into 
the vernacular ... And there is another reason why testing by translation is bad 
pedagogy. We as teachers are trying to bring our pupils to use English without 
translating in their own minds, to say without hesitation the right things on the 
right occasion .... Our aim is to get our pupils ... to the stage where they can use 
English without having to think. 


Neubert (1981: 145) firmly believed that “translation is unnatural in that it is not 
part of the natural performance of a competent speaker or writer of a language”. 
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On the contrary, Danchev (1983: 35) considers translation as a natural process 
and in his opinion language learners can benefit from the use of translation in 
terms of: 


a. Natural and easy comparison between the source language (SL) and the tar- 
get language (TL), thus allowing a faster decoding of difficult structures and 
words; 

b. Quick and fast comprehension; 

c. Neutralization of L1 transfer. 


In line with Danchev’s belief, several scholars have pointed out that language 
learners constantly translate between their L1 and L2 because translation is a nat- 
urally-occurring activity which cannot be avoided and, as such, it should be prop- 
erly integrated into the language teaching curricula as the fifth skill (Stibbard 1998; 
Widdowson 2003; Cook 2007, 2010; Leonardi 2009, 2010, 2011). In particular, in 
the second edition of A History of English Language Teaching (2004), Howatt and 
Widdowson make a plea for reviewing the role of translation in language teaching 
and its educational value for advanced learners in schools and universities. 

The rehabilitation of translation strengthens the relationship between lan- 
guage pedagogy and TS since both fields seem to move along a common commu- 
nicative orientation aimed at achieving communicative competence (Colina 2002) 
and, as such, synergies between these two disciplines should be further developed, 
especially in the field of LSP. Considering that nowadays translation competence 
presupposes multidisciplinary skills, non-literary academic courses represent an 
ideal environment for improving translation skills, through which students can 
match their language competence and their specific discipline knowledge. In an 
academic context, an attempt to build a bridge between instrumental pedagogical 
translation (focus on language) and translation as an act of communication (focus 
on content) can also be beneficial. 


3. Translation, language pedagogy and communicative competence 


Communicative competence encompasses much more than just language or cul- 
ture. According to the Usdé-Juan and Martinez-Flor’s model (2006), it involves 
linguistic, pragmatic, strategic, intercultural and discourse competences as well. 
The recognition of the cultural dimension as a key component in language peda- 
gogy is undoubtedly one of the most significant changes scholars, teachers and 
language practitioners have experienced over the past few decades. Given all 
the controversies and difficulties in deciding whether to teach culture in foreign 
language classes, more and more attention has been drawn towards the role and 
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importance of the so-called intercultural competence as one of the elements of the 
communicative model (Byram 1997; Usé-Juan and Martinez-Flor 2006, 2008). 
Language learners can achieve successful intercultural communication, according 
to Byram and Risager (1999:65), through the acquisition of an important com- 
petence which: 


[e]nables them to bring two cultures and cultural identities present in the inter- 
action into a relationship of communication. The foreign-speaker must be able 
to perceive and understand the culture(s) of the native-speaker, to reflect on his/ 
her own culture(s) as seen from the foreign perspective, and to relate one to the 
other, explain each in terms of the other, accepting that conflicting perceptions 
are not always reconcilable. 


In short, thanks to this awareness, the language learner develops “effective com- 
munication” and becomes “a mediator between cultures” (ibid.: 58). Intercultural 
competence is a dynamic, multiform and multidimensional phenomenon, which 
is not automatically acquired by simply visiting a foreign country or by years 
of learning. Learners, like translators, are constantly challenged by all the com- 
plexities of dealing not only with two languages, but also two cultures. Byram 
(1991) believes in the combination of language and culture teaching so as to allow 
learners to move away from a monocultural position and gain intercultural com- 
petence. What Byram implies is the choice of specific material that allows com- 
parisons; the greater the differences between the two cultures, the more beneficial 
is the final result. In her model, she suggests using the learners’ L1 as a means of 
instruction to facilitate the learning process. Byram’s approach has the merit of 
having re-evaluated the role of L1 in language class instruction as well as providing 
a learning model based on contrastive analysis and comparisons of both L1 and FL 
cultural environments. The problem is that this model may produce awareness of 
differences between cultures but it does not teach students how to act when com- 
municating with people from different cultures. The implementation of translation 
task-based activities, for instance, can help bridge the gap in this respect. Witte’s 
definition of translation-specific cultural competence (2000: 163, translated by 
Schaffner 2003: 93) equates language-specific cultural competence: 


Translation-specific cultural competence is the ability to become aware of and 
check what is unconsciously known the ability of consciously learning something 
which is not yet known in both one’s own and the other (foreign) culture, and 
the ability to relate both cultures to each other, to compare them with the aim of 
purposeful and situation-adequate reception and production of behaviour for the 
needs of at least two interacting partners from two different cultures in order to 
achieve communication between these interacting partners. 
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Both translation and foreign language pedagogy are, by definition, intercultural 
because in both cases two languages and two cultures inevitably meet one another 
(Sercu et al. 2005). The comparison of two languages, and therefore two cultures, 
inevitably implies the concept of mediation and, as such, it directly implies transla- 
tion, which is, par excellence, mediation. As also acknowledged by Kerr (2014:7): 


[t]he potential of translation for developing intercultural skills is high because 
it is the mediation of communication between two cultures. This skill of media- 
tion has been identified in the Common European Framework of Reference for 
Languages as being on a par with language reception, language production and 
language interaction. It is perverse to promote mediation while banning the stu- 
dents’ own language. 


As far as translation is concerned, its use in task-based activities in language learn- 
ing courses helps to uncover deficiencies in students’ intercultural competence as 
it focuses on both the analysis of the source language and culture as well as on the 
target language and culture. The comparison between the native and the foreign 
text requires a series of considerations ranging from form to context of use, from 
mediation to negotiation, from process to product. This is exactly what transla- 
tion task-based activities allow in this respect, linguistically operating in terms of 
semantics, pragmatics and organization of discourse. 

Research in second language acquisition has shown that communicative com- 
petence is not automatically acquired by simply learning the formal aspects of a 
language (Savignon 1972, 1983). From a functionalist perspective, this compe- 
tence is successfully acquired through communication involving mediation and 
negotiation of meaning by always bearing in mind the function or purpose of the 
communication, as well as the context of use. Both translation and language peda- 
gogy share some common elements concerned with communication, mediation 
and negotiation. Translation is aimed at allowing and facilitating communica- 
tion across languages and the same aim is found in language teaching where the 
learners’ goal is that of communicating in a different language. Translating means 
mediating a message between two different linguistic and cultural communities 
and the same applies to language learning. Finally, translation implies negotiation 
as, in Eco’s (2003:6) words, “a translator is the negotiator between two parties” 
and negotiations have to be made by language learners in order to make them- 
selves understood by people from a different language or culture. In other words, 
both translation and language learning share a common concern over getting the 
meaning across successfully, by taking into account not only a different linguistic 
dimension but also a different cultural environment. 
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4. Towards a re-definition of translation in FLT 


The establishment and development of linguistic theories in the field of TS were 
initially anchored to the notion of equivalence, thus supporting and reinforcing 
the idea of associating translation with equivalence. One of the greatest shortcom- 
ings of linguistic approaches to translation is that they did not account for the 
context of use of words and sentences. In Schaffner’s (2001: 8-9) opinion: 


Studies conducted within a linguistic-based approach to translation concentrated 
on the systematic relations between units of the language systems, but often 
abstracted from aspects of their contextual use. A chosen TL-form may well be 
correct according to the rules of the language system, but this does not necessarily 
mean that the text as a whole appropriately fulfils its communicative function in 
the TL situation and culture. 


The notion of a one-to-one equivalence began to be questioned and reconceived in 
the rise of functionalist approaches based upon the importance of considering text 
types and text purposes or functions. Thanks to the emergence of the functionalist 
approaches and the so-called Cultural Turn in TS, the focus of attention shifted 
from equivalence towards the purpose of translation (i.e. Vermeer’s skopos theory, 
Reiss and Vermeer’s general theory of translation and Holz-Manttari’s theory of 
translatorial action) and translation was placed in a wider cultural, political and 
ideological context, thus highlighting its communicative function. Functionalist 
approaches in TS favoured the rehabilitation of translation in the field of language 
pedagogy as texts were no longer viewed as a mere sequence of sentences but 
rather, from a holistic perspective, as units created within a specific context for a 
specific purpose. Functionalist approaches stressed how the function of a text in 
the target culture determines the method of translation. In Vermeer’s (2001: 61) 
words, “translation [...] is no longer the mere transformation of a text from one 
language to another, but rather the production of a target text that can function 
within a different context for recipients from a different culture”. According to 
this theory, a source text can be translated in different ways on the basis of its 
function(s) and purpose(s). This implies that purposes and functions determine 
translation strategies and, to a certain extent, these approaches echoed the func- 
tional approaches to language learning which viewed language as a tool and its 
structures were best analysed with reference to the functions they carry out. The 
basic claim of these approaches was the centrality of meaning and function in 
influencing language structure and acquisition. 

Functionalist approaches took into account the importance of relating lan- 
guage to culture, thus paving the way for the so-called cultural turn in TS. The 
Cultural Turn has incorporated a wide range of approaches from cultural studies, 
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which have contributed to marking the interdisciplinary nature of TS as well as 
contributing to the rehabilitation of translation in the field of language pedagogy 
where translation began to be viewed as an efficient tool for language learners in 
developing their awareness of culturally-determined norms, concepts and prac- 
tices, as well as providing them with the opportunity to better determine the dif- 
ferences between two or more cultures involved in communication exchanges. 


5. Translation in LSP: Theory and praxis 


Having recognised the role and importance of using translation in FLT, we would 
like to show how translation can also provide a valuable contribution to the teach- 
ing of LSP, as acknowledged by several scholars (Klein-Braley and Smith 1985; 
Klein-Braley and Franklin 1988; Duff 1989; Gil Garcia and Kondo Pérez 2005). As 
far back as 1987, in his article “Using translation in ESP” (1987: 268), Tudor — re- 
assessing “the potential contribution which translation can make to English lan- 
guage teaching” — reports his positive experience with a group of German students 
underlining that “the learners all had the same first language, German, and they all 
belonged to the same socio-professional group”. These are obvious preconditions 
to adopt translation as a teaching activity. Indeed, the present increasing number 
of Erasmus students in the classroom, particularly in scientific and non-literary 
faculties in Italy, has urged to use English as a lingua franca, as it is the only com- 
mon language among the participants. In fact, an almost complete lack of transla- 
tion and translating activities can be observed in ESP textbooks; the theoretical 
assumption of encouraging communicative competence has prevailed in the last 
thirty years and consequently translation has been dismissed from both teaching 
and testing activities. 

On the contrary, provided the two conditions posed by Tudor are met, trans- 
lation can be a very efficient pedagogical tool in LSP as long as this activity is not 
merely concerned with terminological aspects, but rather as a pedagogical tool 
able to focus on both the purpose of communication (functional perspective) as 
well as on differences between two languages and two cultures (contrastive analy- 
sis perspective). 

Following the principle of “equivalence above word level” (Baker 1992:46) we 
propose a discourse and genre-based approach to the translation of specialized 
texts, as “genre approaches see ways of writing as purposeful, socially situated 
responses to particular contexts and communities” (Hyland 2003: 17). Moreover, 
following Wilkinson (2005), we try to show how the use of corpora can support 
translation activities. 
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As far as specialized corpora are concerned, they are designed for various 
purposes and the first specialized corpus was the TEFL corpus put forward by 
Sinclair in 1983. The use of corpora in both LSP and translation training allows 
authenticity, objectivity, verifiability, exposure to large amounts of data and 
new insights into the language, thus enhancing learner motivation. Corpora are 
especially suitable for LSP translation in several cases, as also acknowledged by 
Musacchio and Palumbo (2008: 77-78) who claim that ‘[c]omparable corpora are 
especially suited to help translators recognise features such as discourse conven- 
tions, syntax, phraseology and figures of speech. In particular, concordances can 
be used not only to extract terminology, but also to provide useful insights into 
LSP collocations, colligations and semantic preferences’. In their study, Musacchio 
and Palumbo (2008) explored its application in phraseology through the use of 
specialist corpora and provided several examples of how translators working with 
English-Italian specialized texts can use corpora to find the correct translation of 
specific terminology. One of their examples, for instance, include the translation of 
high from English into Italian business texts. In their opinion, since in Italian there 
are two equivalents for the term high (alto or elevato) and nouns collocate with 
both adjectives, translation choices need to be based upon frequency and through 
examples provided in the specialized corpus in order to determine the right adjec- 
tive to use. Both general and specialized corpora can help translators to determine 
‘how situationally-constrained expressions are typically translated’ (Bernardini, 
Stewart and Zanettin 2003: 6). Furthermore, in Musacchio and Palumbo’s opinion, 
comparable corpora can prove to be very efficient tools both in the preparation of 
translation classes and the assessment of students’ work. 

In light of this, we are going to focus on some specialized discourses and genres. 


6. Legal language 


Within the field of LSP, special attention should be given to legal language where 
three main categories of texts can be distinguished, as described below (Garzone 
2000), on the basis of which different strategies should be adopted in order to deal 
with comprehension and translation into a target language (TL) and target culture 
(TC). These strategies range from formal equivalence (literal translation) to a more 
functional equivalence (legal equivalence), with reference to each text type: 


1. Texts requiring a literal translation aimed at producing a parallel text in the 
TL which can be integrated with a gloss or commentary to gain access to the 
ST information (i.e. texts produced within a single national legal system); 
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2. Texts where “legal equivalence” is sought (i.e. in bi-lingual and/or bi-juridical 
countries, such as Canada). This means that the type of equivalence sought is 
dynamic aimed at producing natural and fluent texts “endowed with autono- 
mous legal validity” (Garzone 2000: 405); 

3. Hybrid texts (i.e. in supranational and multicultural discourse communities, 
such as the European Union) which are all equally authentic and, as such, both 
legal equivalence as well as literal translation can be applied. 


Functionalist approaches encourage going beyond the concept of equivalence, 
and the differences in legal systems around the world require a culturally medi- 
ated approach. Although terminology is of utmost importance in the language 
of law, the divergences of legal concepts in different legal systems make it almost 
impossible to achieve total or even near equivalence. Therefore, it would be desir- 
able to adopt strategies related to the type of text (juridical: judgments and cases; 
legislative/normative: rules and regulations, contracts and agreements; academic: 
textbooks, essays and journals), make reference to the concepts to be translated, 
the purpose of the text and the conditions of reception (Salvi 2012a). 

A stimulating task for students can be the observation of official documents, 
such as the English and Italian version of the Principles of European Contract Law 
edited by Carlo Castronovo in 2001. As a jurist, Castronovo took part in the origi- 
nal English draft; then, as a translator, he looked for legal equivalence in the context 
of European legislation. From a contrastive analysis of the English and Italian ver- 
sions students can evaluate the complexities of transferring not only language but 
also legal concepts. It is clear that a literal translation cannot be employed in this 
context, and different strategies had to be applied to guarantee adequacy in the 
function the TT should fulfil in the target situation. Salvi (2012a: 107) acknowl- 
edges that “it is not surprising that Article 1:301 of the Principles deals with 
Meaning of Terms (“Definizioni” in the Italian version) reporting six explanations 
of words which can breed ambiguity at both an intra-linguistic and inter-linguistic 
level”. Among the intralinguistic features, Salvi (ibid.: 108) emphasises how a few 
words needed a definition (i.e. act, court and written statements), whereas others 
needed explicitation (i.e electronic mail). As far as the inter-linguistic features are 
concerned, Salvi points out how the Italian version seems to be a re-writing and 
re-contextualising rather than a translation, because some words and phrases are 
clearly not a literal translation of the English equivalents. For example, an inten- 
tional act includes was translated as ai comportamenti posti in essere dolosamente 
sono equiparati and written statements as la forma “scritta”. Salvi also maintains 
that a contrastive analysis of these two texts gives readers a better focus on differ- 
ences related to “the organization of the sentence and the distribution of informa- 
tion in the two languages” (ibid.). These issues are important for LSP learners of 
the legal language as: 
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Examples abound of linguistic and cultural discrepancies in texts relating to the 
process of harmonization between different legal systems when trying to build 
a common legal framework: this task is much more complex than the simple 
rendering of common normative documents in all the languages of the countries 
involved, because this newly created framework is meant to be interpreted within 
the contexts of a diversity of individual legal systems and tongues. 

(Gotti and Williams 2010: 17) 


Through a comparison of two or more versions of a legal text in different lan- 
guages, learners understand the need to go beyond terminology and explore the 
functions of the text for the target audience’s conventions and expectations in an 
intercultural perspective. 

As for other domains of LSP, a different approach in terms of description and 
interpretation is needed. 


7. Business discourse 


In business discourse, it is worth noting that both the increasing globalisation as 
well as the accelerated info-technological development of society cause a greater 
interdisciplinary interaction of separate fields of knowledge and promote a new 
perspective of “cross-border disciplines” where the use of a global language is 
fundamental. Employing translation-task activities in this field can help learners 
realise the complexities involved in business discourse which is characterised by 
specific communicative, lexical, syntactic, textual, pragmatic, visual-graphic, nor- 
mative, genre-stylistic features. The concept of communicative competence plays an 
important role in this field as it has become an integral feature and a prerequisite 
of any successful businessman and/or leader. As also acknowledged by Klikauer 
(2008), being a strategic manager implies being a communication manager. Any 
exploration of language and language functioning in the business field and its 
sub-categories should be based upon a discursive analysis, which can be facilitated 
through the use of translation in a contrastive perspective. 

Salvi, for instance, analysed the concept of ‘equivalence’ in the comparison of 
English/Italian websites of multinational companies, which can be an interesting 
exploration activity to use in the LSP classroom to show how it is “inappropri- 
ate to talk about translation in the traditional sense” (Salvi 2012a:111). In this 
respect, Salvi (ibid.: 109) claims that “[w]e assume that the language of a website 
has only partially an informative scope. Its lexical choices, rhetorical devices and 
the whole multimodal apparatus reveal a persuasive purpose and a promotional 
function aiming to build corporate identity and reputation which require a wide 
use of evaluative language”. The complexities of dealing with the translation of 
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these texts lie in the simultaneous ‘de-codification’ of both social and institutional 
discourse, that is the interaction between company and customer on the one hand, 
and the development of corporate language on the other. Here we show a page of 
the Lavazza website, from which learners can make a profitable comparison. 


Lavazza oggi Lavazza today 

Un mondo di esperienza A World of Experience 

Portare aroma e la qualita dell’espresso Spreading the aroma and quality of Italian 
italiano nel mondo é da sempre il nostro espresso around the world has always been 
principale obiettivo. our aim. To achieve it we strive for excellence 
Per questo puntiamo all eccellenza e and innovation, drawing strength from our 
all innovazione, traendo forza dalla nostra experience established over more than a 
esperienza che si é consolidatain pit diun century of activity. 

secolo di attivita, da quando, all inizio del In the early 1900’s Luigi Lavazza first invented 
Novecento, Luigi Lavazza inventd il concetto the concept of the blend, the complex art of 
stesso di miscela, l’'arte di mescolare mixing coffee of different origins to obtain a 
differenti origini di caffé per ottenere un harmonious and tasty product in the cup. 


prodotto armonico e gustoso. 


By looking at the two texts, we can underline that the literal translation of the first 
paragraph is not successful in the TT where the English-speaking audience would 
have expected an inversion of the theme/rheme structure (Turnbull 2007: 30). 
The second paragraph in the Italian text is too long for the English audience and 
therefore it was split into two parts. In doing so, however, the adverbial phrase 
‘da quando’ was omitted along with its affective meaning. In Salvi’s (2012a: 112) 
opinion, this “omission does alter the equivalence of the discursive strategies’, 
thus affecting both the informative and persuasive purposes of the message. Since 
a website usually addresses a very heterogeneous audience, learners should take 
into account the functions and purposes of texts when moving from one linguistic 
and cultural community to another. Messages bound to the corporate culture and 
identity should be transferred and, in many cases, functionalist translation strate- 
gies are to be employed rather than relying upon a word-for-word translation. The 
decision to opt for a literal or a more functional translation will inevitably affect 
the final product. It is, therefore, important to consider the notion of equivalence 
as a highly context-sensitive issue rather than a static concept (Hatim and Munday 
2004). Observing and analysing these authentic samples, produced by companies 
to address a global audience, make students aware of the issues at stake. 
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8. Lectures on economics 


Lectures, the most prestigious text of institutional discourse, represent another 
genre which deserves attention in terms of translation. Lectures are complex forms 
of communication and can be classified as a mixed or hybrid genre (written by 
the speaker and delivered orally) involving both experts (lecturers to colleagues) 
and non-experts (lecturers to students). In one of her corpus-driven studies, Salvi 
(2012b) examines some lectures on economics delivered by John K. Galbraith 
and Joseph E. Stiglitz. Her study shows how corpus-driven analysis allows learn- 
ers also to explore the macrostructure of this genre and, through translation, they 
can eventually focus on problematic issues, such as embedded deictic references 
and discourse markers. For example, the “simple” pronoun we has three different 
connotations in the lectures examined. We indicates both economists as a scien- 
tific community (“We now have growth models’, Galbraith; “What we try to do is 
balance out the inefficiency’, Stiglitz) and Americans as a social community (“As 
a nation we have a healthy respect for money and its uses’, Galbraith; “The end of 
the Cold War meant that we could at last exercise the option of running globalisa- 
tion’, Stiglitz), and it is also used in the impersonal form to indicate “people” (“Like 
bread, it [education] is something we use or consume’, Galbraith; “In a world where 
we talk about democracy’, Stiglitz). So, it is the pronoun which defines the context 
of discourse and students can even propose different points of view for translation. 

The observation of discourse markers is also relevant. In lectures, for example, 
now is often used to introduce the intentions of the speaker or a new direction 
in his thought, and it belongs to the typical use of metadiscourse (“I should like 
now to comment on this planning’, Galbraith; “Now, let me switch to a second 
problem area’, Stiglitz). In this case, translation does not give rise to any misun- 
derstanding. But now also means at present (“The new countries of Asia and Africa 
are now concerned ... to understand the processes on which progress depends’, 
Galbraith; “Billion people ... are now becoming integrated, partially as a result 
of globalisation’, Stiglitz). The intrinsic value of “now” is completely different, as 
Galbraith is referring to the sixties, being his lecture delivered while he was the 
United States ambassador in India, whereas Stiglitz delivered his speech in Dublin 
in 2006, on occasion of the Geary Lecture, an annual event organized in honour 
of the prestigious Irish economist. These historical references, as well as the “cold 
war’ in one of the previous examples, require a high level of shared knowledge, 
not necessarily codified in technical taxonomies. Indeed, words such as “growth’, 
still considered a metaphor in the language of economics, has a straightforward 
translation. Instead, the interpretation of the meaning of “growth” is a complex 
task, with reference to text and context, which can be detected more easily from a 
corpus than from an overall reading. 
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9. Translation and dubbing 


Another area which can be explored further for possible task-based activities 
in translation is dubbing, which is very frequently used in Italy - the follow- 
ing example illustrates how it can be developed with students. Within a cultural 
framework, Balirano and Nisco (2013) built a corpus of English-language films 
thematically connected to the South-Asian diaspora in Great Britain or the US, 
and their dubbed versions in Italian. The cultural dichotomy between India and 
America, as well as the Americanized mood of some characters, obviously affect 
the language and pose problems for translation. The following excerpt (Balirano 
and Nisco 2013: 151) can make students aware of the value of temporal, spatial and 
personal deictics and the relevant equivalents. 


Source text Target text 

Kholi: There’s only one problem with Kholi: C’é solo un problema in America. Le. 
America. Our girls that are born there, they've indiane, nate la, hanno perso le loro tradizioni. 
totally lost their roots. Completely clueless. Sono delle degenerate. 

Mrs Bakshi: Our girls are very rooted. Mrs Bakshi: Le nostre bambine invece no. 
They're really very, very, traditional, huh?! Sono molto, molto, molto tradizionali! 

K.: You know, in the US, they’re all too K.: Sa, negli Stati Uniti sono troppo disinibite 
outspoken and career-oriented and some e pensano soltanto alla carriera e alcune sono 


have turned into ...the lesbian! So that leaves _diventate persino...lesbiche! Cosi non mi 
me with no choice. I may be healthy, wealthy, resta altra scelta. Io sono sano, ricco e saggio, 
and wise, but as they say, “No life...without | ma come dice il detto “Niente sorte...senza 


a wife!” consorte!” 


Students can note how in the English version a semantic chain is maintained 
(roots/rooted/traditional) whereas the Italian translation does not emphasise this 
repetition, playing instead on the contrast between “our girls” in India and “le 
indiane, nate la’, in the US. The diasporic position is a feature of distance which 
flows through language. As Venuti (1998:81) argues, translation forms cultural 
identities and “contributes to social reproduction and change’, which require a 
“translation ethics” not “restricted to a notion of fidelity”. 


10. Concluding remarks 


As Bassnett (1980: 23) states, “inside or between languages, human communica- 
tion equals translation. A study of translation is a study of language” 

In this chapter we have described how both functional approaches to language 
learning and functionalist approaches in TS can be merged together and put into 
practice the trans-disciplinary nature of TS and language pedagogy. 
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We have also given examples in which translation in FLT is no longer applied 
to isolated words and sentences, as it now deals with communicative needs and 
purposes in both written and oral discourse. This approach is in line with the 
notion of communicative competence, which is the main goal of any language 
teaching and learning. Thanks to the emergence and development of functionalist 
approaches and the cultural turn in TS, translation is now placed within a com- 
munication framework whereby the role of the translator (or language learner, 
in this case) is that of mediating the message in order to enable communication 
across different languages and cultures. This could be first achieved by observing 
the translation of authentic texts, and then providing learners with a variety of 
task-based activities aimed at contrasting not only linguistic structures but also 
cultural situations. 

We have also shown how discourse and text type analysis in FLT, and more 
precisely, in LSP, provides an in-depth view of the functions and purposes of a 
specific task and legitimates specific communicative strategies. A content and 
genre-based approach, characterised by a thematic interest and an attention to 
the information structures of texts, is particularly suitable for specialised syllabi. 

Finally, we have briefly illustrated the use of corpora as a tool to improve trans- 
lation: a corpus-driven analysis proves to be effective at both a lexical and a prag- 
matic level, encouraging a process-oriented task rather than a product-oriented 
exercise. Moreover, corpora allow us to integrate specific scientific knowledge with 
language acquisition, which after all is the objective of our pedagogical involvement. 

We do hope that these reflections can shed light on different layers of inter- 
disciplinarity, not only among linguistic disciplines, but also between linguists and 
scholars of scientific fields. We also wish our students to have the opportunity to 
develop their language competence throughout their academic curricula, concur- 
rently with the advancement of their scientific knowledge. 
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Gender studies and translation studies are related in many different ways: both 
are trans-disciplinary fields that play roles in numerous other academic disci- 
plines - in the social sciences, the humanities, in law and in medicine, as well as 
in commerce. Both raise questions about socio-cultural and political meaning- 
fulness, and its control - whether in regard to sexual difference or textual differ- 
ence -, and both operate across linguistic, cultural, geographical and national 
borders. This chapter explores the many ways the two disciplines connect, with 
Joan Scott’s essay on the translation issues around the English term “gender” in 
international forums serving as the stimulus for a broader discussion about how 
these two areas of study can be brought together. 
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1. Foreword (Luise von Flotow) 


How does translation impact gender studies? and how can translation studies 
shed light on the translingual, transnational, and transcultural aspects of gender 
studies. In fact how can the juxtaposition and interweaving of these two fields 
work to expand the exploration of the interdisciplinary and international issues 
they touch? These are the questions that motivate this collaborative effort to think 
about the connections between two important ‘transdisciplines’: translation stud- 
ies on the one hand and gender studies on the other. 

The two fields developed more or less in parallel over the last thirty years of 
the 20th century, and have played strong roles in bringing once “marginal” con- 
cerns —- women and translation, to put it simply - into the purview of more tradi- 
tional academic disciplines. While gender studies made enormous inroads into the 
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humanities and social sciences as well as law, medicine and international affairs 
over the course of the 1980s and came to denote much more than women’s stud- 
ies in the 1990s, translation studies has been coming into its own as an academic 
field in the current wave of globalization. Numerous publications, conferences, 
and academic programs in many different countries attest to its growing impetus, 
driven by the realization that monolingual cultures may be a thing of the past, and 
that our world has not only grown smaller but linguistically and culturally much 
more diverse, and also accessible. 

Translation is everywhere after all, and always has been - in the ancient and 
in the more recent pasts. It is traceable in the spread of ideas, religions, influence, 
commercial exchanges, and increasingly today, in international organizations, 
treaties, and courts of law. Gender, or perhaps more appropriately, differences of 
sex and the social and political arrangements that seek to manage these differ- 
ences, are everywhere as well, and have always been an important element in the 
structuring of human societies. Like translation, the concept of gender, developed 
by feminist thinkers in English in the 1970s to explain and address the socio- 
cultural and political aspects of human sexual difference has also entered the 
international realm: in human rights proclamations, in UN initiatives, and in the 
work of NGOs and many other national and international organisms besides being 
present in every academic field. The two transdisciplines are structurally similar - 
both with universal, international aspects but also with strong local systems and 
applications where the struggle over meaning and the power to determine mean- 
ing is a constant. 

Over the course of the 1990s, translation studies scholars brought feminism, 
women’s studies and gender studies into their research, and numerous books and 
articles ensued. These publications circulated widely among translation studies 
academics and were also read in cultural and literary studies. Their influence in the 
field of gender studies has been visible where questions arose in bi- or multilingual 
literary studies. The influence of translation studies has been less evident in the 
social sciences, law and politics and in other areas where there is less awareness of 
multilingualism or of translation as a vehicle of influence and change. The purpose 
of this text is to stimulate interest in further exploring and developing this contact 
zone, and to promote research where gender studies, in a wide range of academic 
disciplines, can fruitfully be approached from the perspective of translation. 

Some work has already been done in this area, notably in a study of the travels, 
through translation, of the American feminist medical self-help book, Our Bodies, 
Ourselves. Kathy Davis (2007) examines the different routes this iconic health man- 
ual has taken to arrive in languages as diverse as Chinese, Arabic and Italian. She 
explores how the target cultures as much as the target languages have had an impact 
on controlling the information about womer’s health that is allowed to move into 
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a local culture via translation. The study reflects on the linguistic and cultural chal- 
lenges that face international or transnational feminisms, many of which do not 
become evident until translations are undertaken, and the problems arise. That is 
the moment when serious issues of understanding and censorship come up. But 
Davis’ study also examines how the source text develops and changes as a result of 
its encounter with foreign cultures through translation; some of the homegrown 
information suddenly requires re-examination, development, and greater scope. 

Similarly, the American and now increasingly international studies of the 
translations of Beauvoir’s Le deuxiéme sexe (1949) - a key text for Second Wave 
feminism - have launched re-readings and revisions of Beauvoir reception, not 
only in English but also in languages such as Chinese, which had used the bowd- 
lerized English version of 1953 as a source text. In deciding to sell Beauvoir’s book 
as a sex manual, Knopf, the commissioner and publisher of the first English trans- 
lation, insisted on extensive cuts and changes in the text, which led to significant 
misrepresentations of Beauvoir's thinking (Bogic 2011). The critical work on the 
English translations of Beauvoir, which began in the 1980s, has greatly added to 
scholarly understanding of what translation processes mean, what effects they can 
have, and how they can be manipulated by money, power, and ideology. Of course, 
these controversies have also revealed the importance of studying translations and 
understanding their outcome and their functions, especially but not only in an 
area as sensitive as gender studies. 

Most recently, a special issue of the Comparative Literature Studies journal 
provides further examples of how questions of translation and gender can fruit- 
fully be brought together. Pierre Zoberman (2014) examines the meaning of the 
word “homme” [man] and other supposedly gender neutral terms in French 
moralist texts from the 17th century, and asks how they might be translated into 
English today: should they be rendered “germane” to the concerns of readers 
today, or should they remain as non-neutral and slippery as they are in the source 
texts? Sergey Tyulenev (2014) considers the role played by translation in western- 
izing Russian verbal arts in the 18th and early 19th centuries, in particular when 
sexuality was introduced as a literary theme. And Serena Bassi (2014) explores 
the changes a queer character undergoes in translation from Italian to English 
when American “homonormativity” is imposed as the interpretation of queer. 
Predictably, here, the focus is on gender issues in literary work and their manifes- 
tations/adaptations in translation. 

But issues of translation and gender arise in everyday events as well, far 
beyond the pale of academic disciplines, and involve high politics as well as polit- 
ical philosophy. The scandal around Dominique Strauss-Kahn (DSK) is a case 
in point (Apter 2012); it not only raises serious questions about “the nature of 
sexual citizenship” - does gender determine a citizer’s rights, obligations, and 
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protections? - but also shows the role translation plays in enunciating, under- 
standing, and interpreting fundamental beliefs that are taken to ground societal 
and legal norms for such citizenship. Under the heading of “Translation Wars,’ 
Apter recounts a very public altercation between historians Iréne Théry (France) 
and Joan W. Scott (USA) that developed out of the scandal and ultimately turned 
on the topic of sexual citizenship. Responding to (French) caricatures of American 
feminism as “a kind of sexual Stalinism,” Scott described Théry’s French take on 
the DSK affair as founded on a “naturalized, ahistorical version of inequality” 
that is based on (French) notions of “seduction as a national way of life” and 
that would support the rights of a white male member of the political elite over 
those of a black immigrant female hotel employee. The question of translation or 
mistranslation arose in two places over the course of these arguments: first, in the 
reading and interpretation of a 15th century poem deemed to ground this national 
politics of seduction which Scott reads differently than Théry, and second, in the 
very word gender which, translated into French as “genre”, hardly means what it 
does in English. The trans-Atlantic discussions triggered by the DSK affair point 
not only to differences in feminist and gender politics internationally but also to 
the questions of language and text interpretation that dog attempts to devise legal 
or political solutions to such differences. 

In what follows, Joan W. Scott raises many issues around the translation of 
the English term “gender”: when it moves into other languages, into international 
situations for international use, in the wake of feminist politics and in the face of 
right-wing anxieties over such politics. While Scott’s essay focuses on the trans- 
lation problems around the one single word ‘gender; this raises much broader 
questions that reach well beyond the translation of that one term. These pertain 
to the translatability of concepts which are deemed to be or are presented as ‘uni- 
versal’, and which must adapt or change when they move into local idioms and 
systems. They also ask about the hegemony of the English language and its aca- 
deme in regard to gender studies, and about the relationship of this currently 
powerful ‘world language’ with the many other traditions and ways of perceiving, 
understanding and managing human sexual differences. Other questions revolve 
around the fact that debates and texts about gender often reach far back into the 
history of ideas and civilizations, where the bases of current gender relations are 
located, in ancient philosophical and religious works. Texts such as the Bible and 
the Quran, which still serve to establish rules for gender relations, have under- 
gone multiple translations and rewritings, not only from ancient source languages 
but also through commentary and exegesis. Translations of these texts have been 
done to fulfill the political purposes of various different translating authorities - 
competing churches, sects, subgroups - and have been deployed in colonialist 
politics around the world. Indeed, they are still regulated to provide rules for the 
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management of human sexual differences.! The study of the translation, re-trans- 
lation and dissemination of such texts, especially from the perspective of gender 
relations today, would seem to be of paramount importance. 

One simple question connecting translation studies and gender studies today 
can be formulated as follows: how do contemporary ‘western’ uses of the term 
‘gender’ play out in translation on an international scale? This question generates 
many more, including work on the intersections of supposedly universal concepts 
such as ‘gender’ and the local conditions where they are put to use. It can also 
provide for descriptions of how a new imported concept such as ‘gender’ affects 
the regulation of social and political life, which every society/culture seems to 
structure around human sexual differences (i.e. gender issues). 

Joan Scott’s essay below demonstrates and discusses some of the translation 
issues around the English term ‘gender’ Her work is meant to serve as the impetus 
and stimulus for further research, conjoining gender and translation studies. My 
afterword comments on this. 


2. “Entre braguette” - notes on the translation of gender? 
(essay Joan W. Scott) 


2.1 


The title of this essay comes from a confusion of languages, not unusual at the 
United Nations where it occurred. The French Minister of the Rights of Women, 
speaking at a press conference held by the UN Commission on the Status of 


1. See Liturgiam authenticam (2001) in the Vatican library which has a special segment on 
gender issues in translating Roman Catholic liturgy: http://www.vatican.va/roman_curia/con- 
gregations/ccdds/documents/rc_con_ccdds_doc_20010507_comunicato-stampa_en.html, and 
the publications of the GIERFI (http://gierfi.org/) and the CERFI in Arabic (http://www.annisae. 
ma/) around Islamic feminism. 


2. For their help in thinking through these questions I wish to thank Frangoise Gaspard, Noah 
Salomon, Amel Gorani, Bruno Perreau and Steven Caton, as well as the participants in the 
forum on “Gender in Translation” at the 16th Berkshire Conference on the History of Women 
(May 22-25, 2014): Gabriella Cano, Berteke Waaldijk, Ozlem Aslan and Fahriye Dincer, whose 
brilliant papers (as yet unpublished) added a great deal to my understanding of the challenges 
of translation in general and of translating gender in particular. I also benefited from the Theory 
Reading Group Colloquium at Princeton University on “Theory, Translation, Universality,” 
(April 25, 2014) organized by Gavin Arnall and Katie Chenoweth. The papers by Peter Thomas, 
Brent Edwards, Jacques Lezra and Peggy Kamuf broadened my theoretical understanding of 
translation and of what was at stake in translations of gender. 
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Women, wanted to indicate that the word gender had been put between brackets, 
as is customary when there is a dispute about terminology. In her rush to explain 
things, the minister used the French word for between (entre) and the English 
word, brackets, but with a definite French accent. As a result, the phrase - “entre 
braguette” - which sounded entirely French and could mean something in that 
language, elicited roars of laughter from French speakers in the room. “Braguette” 
in French refers to “the vertical opening at the front of trousers,” that is to a man’s 
fly. But “entre braguette” is not a formulation that would be typically used in ordi- 
nary conversation. The “between” can really only refer to being caught in a zipper 
(buttons are more forgiving) and so conjures the nightmare of injury or castration. 
A fitting way, perhaps, of describing what was happening to the word gender in 
the CSW report. 

I offer this anecdote, though, not for its resonances with Lacan’s writing on 
the phallus (1977:288) which, he tells us, “can play its role only when veiled.” 
But rather to suggest that the terrain of translation - where we labor to produce 
equivalent meanings from one language to another — is a treacherous field. Errors 
of pronunciation, invocations of “faux amis,’ and attempts to find appropriate 
equivalences for idioms are only part of the problem. Differences of culture, his- 
tory, political context, and what Roland Barthes (1986: 106) calls “neurotic struc- 
tures” of societies complicate the effort even further. Although this is true for any 
number of words, whether they denote concrete objects or philosophical con- 
cepts, the term gender provides a particularly telling illustration. Adapted - not 
without controversy — by English and American feminists from the writings of 
American medical doctors, it resonated around the globe - again, not without 
controversy - in the wake of Second Wave feminism. Often used (whether by 
scholars or policy analysts) simply to indicate attention to the situation of women 
(the discrimination they face, the inequalities they experience), it soon acquired 
the status of theory for its advocates and critics alike. Recently it has received a 
great deal of publicity as a result of its denunciation by religiously-inspired oppo- 
nents of gay marriage. Pope Benedict’s crusade against homosexuality was waged 
in the name of the immutable, god-given differences between women and men, 
said to be called into question by the invidious “theory of gender? In France, in 
2013, there were actually demonstrations with signs that said “Non, a la théorie 
du genre” and calls by right-wing Catholics and some of their Muslim allies to 
eliminate from programs of educational instruction, not just the word, but the 


3. _http://www.independent.co.uk/news/world/europe/meditation-on-gender-lands-pope-in-hot- 
water-1210064.html and the Pope’s 2008 Christmas message: http://www.vatican.va/holy_father/ 
benedict_xvi/speeches/2008/december/documents/hf_ben-xvi_spe_20081222_curia-romana_en. 
html. 
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“ideology” it was taken to impose. The theory was reviled as an American import. 
Although the notion that “one is not born, but becomes a woman” is Simone de 
Beauvoir’s, it was the US philosopher Judith Butler who was accused of deny- 
ing the determinations of god and nature.4 According to its French critics, the 
“theory of gender” was alien to the culture and politics of France and, indeed, all 
of Europe. In response, French academics who regularly use the term had a hard 


» 


time defining what it was they were defending. Was it “gender studies,” “theories 
of gender,’ “social constructions of sex,” or a way of analyzing relations of domina- 
tion based on sex? And what about “queer” - was it a version of gender theory or 
antithetical to it? The recent controversies reveal more clearly than before that the 
issue at hand is not simply a matter of mis-representation or mis-translation, but 


the difficulty of pinning down even an original meaning for the term. 


2.2 


Gender came into popular consciousness in the 1970s and 80s as a political con- 
cept used by Second Wave feminists in England and the United States to refuse the 
naturalization of differences of sex by insisting that anatomy is not destiny, that 
genital makeup does not predict or determine the capacities and desires of indi- 
vidual women and men. Especially, of course, women since it was their inequality 
that feminists sought to remedy. 

When American and English feminists borrowed the term gender from the 
writings of John Money and Robert Stoller they could be said to have performed 
its second translation. Translation in the sense of moving a term from one context 
to another and thereby altering its meaning. Money (1972) and Stoller (1968) had 
previously taken the grammatical category to distinguish between anatomy (sex) 
and social role/social identity (gender) in order to resolve the dilemmas faced by 
intersex children and to justify medical intervention that would assign them to an 
appropriate male or female identity. Feminists seized the term in order to refuse 
the dictum that biology was destiny; the motivation was political, not medical 
and it troubled (rather than accepted) the normative male/female dichotomy with 
which the endocrinologist and the psychiatrist had worked. 

For Gayle Rubin, whose 1975 essay “The Traffic in Women” articulated the 
distinction, sex was about biology, gender about the attribution of meaning to 


4. Forasmall sampling of the controversy, see La ‘papesse’ de la thedrie du Genre 4 Bordeaux!” 
Infos Bordeaux, septembre 21, 2011. http://www.inforx-bordeaux.fr/201 1/actualites/la-“papesse”- 
de-la-theories (accessed November 23, 2011) See also, “Mauvais genre,’ and the interview with 
Butler, “Judith Butler: Comprendre plutét que classer;’ Le Monde: Culture et idées 1 October 2011. 
Interestingly, in the US opponents of gay rights have not focused their antipathy on “gender.” 
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sexed bodies; there was no necessary — no natural — correlation between the two. 
Drawing on Marx, Freud, and Levi Strauss - in effect translating the German and 
French theorists into an American feminist idiom - she used gender to refer to a 
mode of social regulation. Biology could not account for inequality; apparently 
eternal definitions of men’s and women’s characters, roles, and behaviors were 
the result of histories, cultures, and politics. If these things were variable across 
cultures and time, they were open to change. The possibility of thinking about 
change was, of course, the point of the critique. 

Judith Butler (1990) deconstructed the sex/gender opposition, insisting that 
“gender is not to culture as sex is to nature; gender is also the discursive/cultural 
means by which ‘sexed nature’ or ‘a natural sex’ is produced and established as 
‘prediscursive; prior to culture, a politically neutral surface on which culture acts” 
(1990: 7).5 If gender established the meanings of sex, then physical bodies were 
not the matter of sexed identities. Butler moved the analysis in another direction, 
suggesting that these identities were achieved through repetitive performances. In 
her telling, gender was an engagement with normative regulation rather than the 
product of it; “drag” was emblematic of this process, the epitome of gender rather 
than its perverse manifestation. From this perspective, it was more pertinent 
to talk, in the plural, about genders as “’masks, likenesses, or identity-asserting 
performances” (Berger 2014: 73). Gender became a way of refusing the determi- 
nations of sexuality by sex; the operations of desire transgressed any attempt to 
regulate them in heteronormative binary terms. 

Anne Emmanuelle Berger suggests that the theories of gender in this early 
work of Rubin and Butler are in tension, between what she calls an “analytics of 
domination” and an “analytics of desire.” The first tries to account for “the mode 
of regulation or binary distribution of sexed individuals;” the second is about “the 
theater of gender as an erotic machine” (Berger 2014: 74). It’s one thing to argue 
that the material situation of women is an effect of patriarchy or male domination; 
it’s quite another to say that the identity ‘womar’ itself is mutable, set not by god 
or nature but by the play of fantasy (individual and collective) in relation to the 
customs, norms, and regulations of societies. From this vantage, the male/female 
relationship (consecrated in conjugal marriage, consummated in reproductively- 
oriented sex) is itself ‘constructed’ and so open not only to variation but also to 
the unconstrained operations of desire. These analytics are not opposed to one 
another; they are related since in both cases the causality of biology is in question. 
But there is no single original concept of gender to which subsequent transla- 
tions can refer. Instead, there has been an ongoing conversation across linguistic 


5. Butler updates some of her argument in “Gender and Gender Trouble” (2014). 
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and cultural boundaries in which the term is addressed, disputed, qualified, and 
adapted; in the process the ambiguities that the term itself has acquired, the ten- 
sions it contains, are revealed. 


2.3 


Theorists of translation grapple with philosophical questions about whether 
translation is possible. Does it presume a universality of meaning that can tran- 
scend particular cultural differences? Is this presumption of universality a feature 
of western colonial domination? Is the notion of a linguistically faithful transla- 
tion thus illusory? Are we all locked in a Tower of Babel, necessarily but futilely 
attempting to achieve the unrealizable goal of common understanding? Or, do 
shared social and economic structures — for some “class” is an example - produce 
the conditions of possibility for communication across lines of cultural and lin- 
guistic difference (Derrida 1991)? The answers to these questions vary, I think, 
depending upon whether the object is a literary text or a political slogan. My 
interest in the translatability of gender has to do with its function as a feminist 
political concept. 

The anthropologist Anna Tsing confounds the opposition between the uni- 
versal and the particular when (referring to global feminist and environmentalist 
movements) she writes that “universalisms, ironically, are a flexible medium for 
translation.” By this she means that they are available for strategic appropriation 
in the “service of specific goals and local systems of alliance” (Tsing 1997: 266). 
At the same time, there is feedback in this process that continually rewrites the 
meaning of the universal. Or, to put it more accurately, since the universal can only 
be realized in and through concrete particularities, new meanings for those uni- 
versals are constantly produced. The process of translation is, for Tsing, a negotia- 
tion between universals and particulars, not as opposites, but in a “heterogeneous 
continuum,” undermining any notion of the purity or stability of the original term 
(Tsing 1997:253). 

I often cite a report to the United Nations by a special committee charged with 
examining the usage of the word gender to illustrate the emptiness of the term as 
a universal, abstract formulation. The “Statement on the Commonly Understood 
Meaning of the Term ‘Gender’? was drafted by a special contact group within the 
United Nations Commission on the Status of Women in preparation for the Beijing 
Conference in 1995. The group was set up to resolve heated conflicts between femi- 
nists and right-wing, primarily religious, organizations about the appearance of the 
term on the program and in the final report of the conference. While spokesmen 
for the Right insisted on a strictly biological definition of the roles of women and 
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men, feminists argued for the socially constructed origins of those roles. The reso- 
lution of the dispute, which appeared as an appendix to the Program of Action of 
the Beijing Conference, effectively offered no definition at all: 


Having considered the issue thoroughly, the contact group noted that (1) the 
word ‘gender’ had been commonly used and understood in its ordinary, gener- 
ally accepted usage in numerous other United Nations forums and conferences; 
(2) there was no indication that any new meaning or connotation of the term, 
different from accepted prior usage, was intended in the Platform for Action... 
Accordingly, the contact group reaffirmed that the word ‘gender’ as used in the 
Platform for Action was intended to be interpreted and understood as it was in 
ordinary, generally accepted usage. (UNCSW 1996) 


That nothing certain can be named here but “ordinary, generally accepted usage” 
suggests that the meaning of gender depends - as Tsing suggests - on who uses 
the word, in what context, and for what ends.° The issue is, of course, partly lin- 
guistic — is there an equivalent word for the English “gender” in other languages? 
But it is also political and philosophical - a matter of contested meanings both 
explicit and implicit that (in Barbara Johnson’s words) “exceed the boundaries of 
stable control or coherence. It becomes something to be endlessly struggled over” 
(Johnson 1994:48). In this sense, translation is about differences of attributed 
meaning within as well as across cultural boundaries. 

But it is also about attempts to find commonality; struggling to reconcile local 
vernaculars with the word coined in English can be a gesture of feminist solidar- 
ity across the lines of national difference. Sometimes, too, a decision to renounce 
translation altogether and to instead coin a neologism — “gender” — is a means of 
signifying membership in a global political project. In this way, the universal status 
of the term (and of the political movement) is confirmed, seeming to transcend 
its particular articulations. At a minimum - in international parlance at the UN, 
the World Bank, the Ford Foundation, and for many NGOs - whatever else is lost 
or changed in translation, the appearance of the word gender draws attention to 


6. Commenting on this passage, Elizabeth Weed notes, “...the statement ...offer[s] a stun- 
ningly candid glimpse at the aporia that is gender. Ideally, the contact group’s statement would 
like to be able to appeal to some kind of apodictic truth. That not being available, it appeals to 
‘ordinary, generally accepted usage; a usage that is....validated by past custom (no matter that 
‘gender’ as something other than a grammatical term has existed scarcely more than several 
decades). In short, all the statement can offer is a language that stands in for a referent that 
can’t be named. And whatever that unnamed referent is, it must always depend on the power 
of customary usage and the meanings it evokes. In other words, in lieu of demonstrable truth, 
language does its work.” Elizabeth Weed, “From the ‘Useful’ to the ‘Impossible’ in the Work of 
Joan W. Scott,’ in Judith Butler and Elizabeth Weed, eds. The Question of Gender.” Joan W. Scott’s 
Critical Feminism. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2011, p. 289. 
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the unequal treatment of women. Indeed in some local usages (Arab vernaculars, 
though not formal written conventions, are an example), the word gender carries 
with it a demand for equality between women and men. So those who oppose 
feminist claims will say simply that they are opposed to “gender.” 

It’s true that gender does not always mean women’s equality. Gender is some- 
times simply used as a synonym for women; sometimes as a euphemism for sex. 
The adoption of the word by journalists - “gender gap” is an example - can con- 
note nothing more than differences in the behavior of women and men. Even 
when exposing inequality is the goal (of NGOs, the UN, philanthropic founda- 
tions, and the World Bank), gender can narrow the focus to local relations between 
women and men when those are actually the effects of large-scale economic and 
geo-political processes that also need to be addressed. Without changes in the 
structures that underlie poverty and inequality — by seeking out impoverished 
women in the global South as a source of cheap labor, by causing large flows of 
international migration and massive transfers of population and wealth — it is dif- 
ficult to imagine how what these international organizations refer to as “women’s 
empowerment” can be achieved. For this reason the very term gender has been 
criticized as “an imperialist scheme for co-opting the world’s women,’ its exclusive 
emphasis on patriarchy deemed a distraction from the critique of capitalism that 
feminists ought to undertake (Baden and Goetz 1997:6; Massad 2015: 158-165; 
Spivak 1993: 188-192).7 Some of the struggle over gender’s usefulness and its 
translatability has to do with disagreements among feminists (often along South/ 
North lines) about the importance of economics in their critiques. 

Still, if we focus on the question of feminist translations of gender — those that 
aim explicitly at challenging women’s subordination - there are commonalities 
and divergences which, in turn, expose the ambiguities the concept has acquired 
in its relatively short history. The commonalities have to do with addressing dis- 
crimination based on sex. Hence the Romanian feminist Eniké Magyari-Vincze: 


Talking about translation becomes a way of understanding the complex relation- 
ship between language(s) and social circumstances... Translating ‘gender’ means 
for me to focus on this very potential, while being backed up by the feminist 
viewpoint — a complex system of power relations that are embedded in discourses 
and institutions, which produce subject positions, hierarchies, and inequalities 
between women and men of different ethnicity, class, sexual orientation, age, etc. 
(Magyari-Vincze 2002)8 


7. Baden and Goetz cite a pamphlet by the Revolutionary Women of the Philippines. See 
Spivak and Massad on the question of colonial domination. 


8. The book is no longer available in print. I used a typescript version without page numbers. 
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For Magyari-Vincze “the feminist viewpoint” is a universal standpoint, an analysis 
of sex-based relations of power in whatever forms they take. Gender is the concept 
that enables this analysis by taking male/female relations of power as its object. 
Translating gender, for her, is a way of exposing “a complex system of power rela- 
tions;” the point is to find the words in her own language that will do that work. 

The divergences in translations of gender have to do with resistance of what 
translation theorists call “target” languages or cultures to the ultimate logic of 
denaturalization, that is to the idea that not only the social roles, but the very 
meanings of man and woman are socially determined. It may be one thing to insist 
that ascribed roles for women and men can change, but it seems quite another to 
suggest that there is nothing fixed about what counts as woman or man. In the first 
case the sex/gender (nature/culture) distinction stands as a comforting reminder 
that normative understandings of the differences of sex are secure; in the second 
case no such assurance is possible. But the second case is implicit in the first, or at 
least the presumed irrelevance of biology for social roles opens the possibility for 
different bodies performing those roles. If sex does not determine gender, then 
what justifies enforcement of heterosexual norms? This is a tension that travels 
with gender; it comes to light in disputes about its translation which either try to 
foreclose or acknowledge the troubling implications of the idea. 

Here we can point to a 2014 article in Signs by Lola Sanchez which identi- 
fies a discrepancy between some wording in the original of my article, “Gender: 
A Useful Category of Analysis” and its Spanish translation. Sanchez notes that 
my piece refers to “perceived differences between the sexes,” (in that way endors- 
ing Butler’s point that gender defines sexed bodies; that there is no transparent 
meaning for anatomical difference, that sex, like gender, is a “cultural construc- 
tion”). The Spanish translation drops the word “perceived” and instead reads “the 
differences that distinguish the sexes” (thereby introducing the very biological 
essentialism my piece was trying to avoid). Sanchez attributes this to the difficulty 
“our culture” (that is Spain) has in relinquishing the idea that “sex is ...something 
presocial” (Sanchez 2014:574). 

A similar resistance is evident in Egypt, according to Samia Mehrez: “the use 
[in Arabic]of the essentialist nouns nau or jins (kind, species, sort) to translate 
gender, given their history and current prevailing signification, reinforces notions 
of separation and difference. Both translations re-station us in natural and fixed 
categories. Suddenly, ideas of socially constructed identities, of formation and of 
performance, all of which are packed into the concept of gender as we understand 
it today, are lost” (Mehrez 2007: 112). 
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2.4 


A long history of feminist writing had proclaimed that “the mind has no sex,’ that 
bearing children was (in the words of the French revolutionary the Marquis de 
Condorcet) only “a passing indisposition” which ought not disqualify women 
from active citizenship, and that inequality was an invention of men, not nature 
(Condorcet 1790). For twentieth century Anglo-American feminists “gender” clari- 
fied this long-standing feminist distinction between social and biological differences. 

The sex/gender distinction was a handy way for Second Wave feminists to 
formulate their critique. Whether sex was the biological ground and gender its 
social interpretation, or gender the cultural distinction which, after the fact, 
established sexed bodies as its referent, the point was to insist on a distinction 
between them. In ordinary English parlance this was difficult enough to do. As the 
American Heritage dictionary noted in 1992, the distinction between sex and gen- 
der was “useful in principle, but ...by no means widely observed, and considerable 
variation in usage occurs at all levels.” It was even more difficult when feminists 
struggled to find suitable equivalents in other languages. Donna Haraway sug- 
gested, in her effort at translation for a German audience (“Gender for a Marxist 
Dictionary”), that sex/gender represented a kind of binary thinking that is a pecu- 
liarly western phenomenon (Haraway 1991). But I think that overstates the case, 
since in many European languages the binary did not exist; instead, the same word 
was used for sex and gender. In other instances, the biological and the social ref- 
erents carried so many other connotations that feminists looking for a linguistic 
equivalent had to choose between unsatisfactory alternatives. The choice of the 
neologism ‘gender’ was a way out of an impasse, but it inevitably troubled received 
notions of the relationships among sex, gender and sexuality. 

The French Commission on Terminology and Neology ruled in 2005 that “the 
substitution of gender for sex responds to no linguistic need” and thus had no 
place in the French lexicon. Some feminists agreed, preferring “the social relations 
of sex” (les rapports sociaux de sexe) or “the power relations of sex” (les rapports de 
force de sexe) to gender.? Others, however, used either the English “gender” or the 
French “genre,” extending its meaning beyond the grammatical and the notion of 


9. For examples, see the various propositions de loi of the French National Assembly in the 
category of “genre.” See also the discussions in Dominique Fougeyrollas-Schwebel, Christine 
Planté, Michéle Riot-Sarcey et Claude Zaidman, eds. Le Genre comme catégorie d’analyse: soci- 
ologie, histoire, littérature. Paris: LHarmattan, 2003. See especially the comments of Eliane 
Viennot, pp. 164-65. “J utilise donc toujours les périphrases traditionnelles, qui ont le mérite 
@étre claires: rapports sociaux de sexe, rapports de pouvoir, contraintes a la féminité/a la mas- 
culinité, délimitation idéologique des frontiéres de sexes, etc.” 
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style or kind. Scandinavian feminists report that the words ‘kjonn’ (Norwegian), 
‘kor’ (Danish), and ‘kén’ (Swedish) cover the meanings of both ‘sex’ and ‘gen- 
der, the physical and the social. The search for something that would distinguish 
between them led some scholars to the term “genus,” which they took to be gen- 
der’s equivalent, while others insisted that genus posited the intertwining of biol- 
ogy and culture in a more “symbiotic” and “performative” way.10 

The Iraqi literary scholar Ferial Ghazoul reported in the bilingual journal Alif 
that the editors decided “not to Arabize the term ‘gender’ by giving it an Arabic pro- 
nunciation and script, but to derive a term from the Arabic root which corresponds 
to the etymological significance of ‘gender’ The tri-literal root j-n-s has mothered 
so many specifically defined terms such as jins (sex), jinsaniyya (sexuality), ajinas 
(races), jinas (alliteration), tanjis (naturalization and homogenization), among oth- 
ers. To use any of these terms would add confusion to an already misunderstood 
concept. While the biological factor is present in gender, the term is not biological in 
the first place, but cultural. Thus, we rendered gender (the collective formalization of 
the image, status, tasks, potential rights and responsibilities of males and females in 
a given culture at a certain historical moment) in Arabic in the neologism j/uJnusa 
which corresponds morphologically to unutha (femininity) and dh[u]kura (mascu- 
linity). J[uJnusa (gender) incorporates notions of the masculine and the feminine 
as they are perceived in a given time and place, with all the ideological twists and 
politics that such a construction and a vision imply” (Ghazoul 1999). 

In Bulgaria (as elsewhere in Eastern Europe) the choices were between ‘rod’ 
and ‘pol; the former - decidedly asexual - denoting kinship or nation, the latter 
the sexual organs, the sexual act or even sexually transmitted diseases. But pol was 
also etymologically close to the Bulgarian word for half and divide, so sexual differ- 
ence could be elided with gender difference, at once avoiding and acknowledging 
the essentialist meanings feminists wanted to contest. Debates about which was 
the more appropriate translation exposed, says Miglena Nikolchina, not so much 
an opposition between essentialism and anti-essentialism, but rather “a certain 
understanding of the praxis of feminist theory.’ While academic feminists debated 
the virtues of ‘rod’ and ‘pol; many NGOs (and Nikolchina herself) opted for the 
neologism ‘gender’ (Nikolchina 2001).!! 


10. “Genus,” like gender, can be traced back to the ancient Greek yévog — genos, defined as “race, 
stock, kin,” so its use actually diminishes the specifically sexual aspect that is present in kon and 
its equivalents, while nonetheless importing a biological underpinning. See the various articles 
on the question of translating gender into different languages in the collection of articles edited 
by Rosi Braidotti and al. (2001). 


11. On the history and impact of translations of sex and gender in Iran, see Afsaneh Najmabadi 
(2013). 
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Nikolchina suggests that the very difficulties of translation can become a site 
for research into the theoretical and strategic assumptions of feminism in its local/ 
global interactions. This is a way of exploring Tsing’s notion of a “heterogeneous 
continuum” produced when universal categories are grounded in local usages and 
when different local usages reflect philosophical and political disagreements. I 
would add, though, that the disagreements also speak to tensions already contained 
in the term itself; the tension between nature and culture, bodies and practices is 
evident in these disagreements about which local words, if any, are appropriate to 
render the concept intelligible and politically efficacious. 


2.5 


The nub of the problem is that sex and gender are inseparable, however careful 
are the distinctions made between them. Berger comments that “American gender 
theory was from the outset a theory of gender trouble” (Berger 2014: 74). Whether 
for Rubin or Butler, gender implies a “breakdown” of the relationship between 
fixed biological categories and social behavior, the lack of necessary correspon- 
dence between a body and its social attribution (Berger 2014:77). As the use of 
the grammatical reference implies, the assignment of masculinity and femininity 
is an arbitrary exercise. If there is nothing inherent in objects that leads to their 
gendered designation (for example, table in German is masculine, feminine in 
French), then the logical extension from things to people is there to be drawn. 
And it may be that the critics of the term see more clearly than its proponents 
exactly how this is the case. Take for example the efforts to rein in the meaning of 
gender at Beijing. The Catholic opposition fixated on the idea that gender opened 
the door to homosexuality. Even after the phrase “generally accepted usage” was 
accepted, several Latin American delegates, apparently concerned about the nor- 
malization of homosexuality, felt compelled to say exactly what they thought gender 
meant. “Guatemala interprets the concept of gender solely as female and male gen- 
der in reference to women and men.” Peru’s delegate insisted that “sexual rights refer 
solely to heterosexual relationships” The Vatican expressed a more general anxiety 
about the breaking apart of society’s very foundations: it took the meaning of gender 
to be “grounded in biological sexual identity, male or female” (United Nations 1995). 
During the discussions of the drafting of the Rome Statute which created the 
International Criminal Court (ICC) in 1998, ‘gender’ was singled out for special 
definition, while terms like ‘political; ‘racial? ‘national; ‘ethnic, ‘cultural; ‘religious; 
‘wealth, ‘birth; and ‘age; were taken to be self-evident and in need of no clarifica- 
tion (Oosterveld 2005). Long negotiations were required to find exactly the right 
wording — a wording whose awkwardness reflects the controversies the words 
were crafted to resolve. Article 7(3) of the Rome Statute defines gender this way: 
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For the purposes of this Statute, it is understood that the term ‘gender’ refers to 
the two sexes, male and female, within the context of society. The term ‘gender’ 
does not indicate any meaning different from the above. 

(United Nations General Assembly 1998) 


The phrase “two sexes” was a concession to the Right; “within the context of soci- 
ety” was meant to mollify social constructionists. The final sentence seems to me to 
convey everyone’s deep anxiety about the uncontainable nature of gender. Gender 
could mean much more than “two sexes, male and female”; its exact referent had 
therefore to be repeatedly specified and that might not be enough. Even if the ref- 
erents were restricted to men and women, the idea that they are defined “within 
the context of society” calls into question any self-evident biological claim.12 

During the ICC debates one commentator noted that if gender were allowed 
to refer to anything beyond biological males and females in heterosexual rela- 
tionships, the Court would be in the position of “drastically restructuring soci- 
eties throughout the world.”13 This same concern, about the radical potential 
of the word, was expressed by the opponents of a French curriculum that had 
introduced the concept of gender in 2011. The “theory of gender,’ as these crit- 
ics dubbed it, “by denying sexual difference, [would] overturn the organization 
of our society and call into question its very foundations.’!4 Speaking at the 
Vatican in November 2011, the French priest and psychoanalyst Tony Anatrella 
warned that the “ideology of gender” would “transform the meaning of the rela- 
tions between women and men, the meaning of sexuality, and even the meaning 
of the family and procreation.”!5 In the reasoning of these critics, gender leads 
inexorably to freedom of sexual orientation, the detachment of desire from its 
reproductive mandate. Once desire is freed in this way, it seemingly has no limits. 
Homosexuals, bisexuals, transsexuals are the phantasmatic incarnation of the end 
of man (Edelman 2004). Here the identity claims of sexual liberation movements 
confound the issue, fueling the anxieties of the Right. 


12. Interestingly, the translations of the word in the final document vary. In French, the transla- 
tion of gender is “sexe.” In Spanish it is “genero;” in Russian a transliteration — “gender”; and 
in Arabic, naw’ al-jins, which means type of sex or character of sex (nau hedges the sex in this 
translation). 


13. This comes from an unpublished position paper cited in Oosterveld, “The Definition of 
‘Gender’ in the Rome Statute.” Note 51. The paper was submitted to the conference by the David 
M. Kennedy Center for International Studies and is contained in Oosterveld’s files. 


14. “La Théoricienne du gender honoré par I’ Université Bordeaux 3, a protest circulated by 
the Association pour la Fondation de Service politique, a Catholic organization, protesting the 
award to Butler. www.libertepolitique.com (consulted November 23, 2011.) 


15. Cited in Mary Ann Case (2011), “After Gender The Destruction of Man?” 
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If the term gender was meant to install walls of separation between biological 
sex, social roles, and sexual practice, its critics see only a proliferation of sexualities 
expressed as formal identities, the replacement of the simple male/female binary 
by three, four, even five genders. 

I think it is the status of sexual difference that is at issue, not only for Catholic 
crusaders, but for feminist translations of gender as well — sexual difference in the 
psychoanalytic sense, as the impossibility of knowing exactly what biological dif- 
ference means. The critique of male domination, attributed as it is to “cultural con- 
struction,” inevitably raises the question of the arbitrary nature of the assignment 
of meaning to sexed bodies and so provokes what might be called the return of the 
repressed. For Laplanche (2011: 161), the repressed is the sexual, “it is essentially 
perverse infantile sexuality,” the “unconscious residue of the symbolization-repres- 
sion of gender by sex.” Gender is the representation of plurality or doubleness 
(male/female). However, “the sex that enters into a symbolic relation with gender 
is not the sex of biology, but in large part the sex of a fantasy anatomy, profoundly 
marked by the condition of the human animal” (Laplanche 2011: 167). The fantasy 
of sex is expressed in terms of the dualisms presence/absence, phallic/castrated, 
but these don’t correspond to the physical properties of men’s and women’s bod- 
ies. The confusions of sex, gender, and sexuality, Laplanche suggests, are universal 
(“the condition of the human animal”), although they may play out in a variety of 
different ways. Referring to Laplanche, Butler puts it really nicely: “...gender is in 
part constituted by unconscious wishes conveyed through the enigmatic assign- 
ment of gender, so that one might say that gender emerges, from early on, as an 
enigma for the child. And the question may well not be, ‘what gender am I?’ but 
rather, ‘what does gender want of me?’ or even, ‘whose desire is being carried 
through the assignment of gender that I have received and how can I possibly 
respond? Quick - give me a way to translate!” (Butler 2014: 162). 

Linguistic resistances to translations of gender, I would argue, have to do with 
the way cultures have attempted to resolve those psychic confusions with fixed 
categories, whatever their referents. So the French “sexe” and the Swedish “k6n” 
insist on a dualism that conflates the biological and the social, while “rod” and 
“pol” distinguish between race/nation and sex, respectively, although they are both 
grounded in biology. Formal written Arabic struggles with “nau” and “jin” and 
also invents new terms “al-jinsaaniyya” or “al-nu al-jinsaani” to correspond to 
gender, but the referents are not precise (sex? social attribution? m/f relations of 
power? women’s inequality?) Whether explicitly or implicitly, feminist attempts 
to translate gender trouble established ways of thinking. Most often, the effort to 
deploy or adapt existing language is unsatisfactory, so a new word is invented or 
a transliteration - “gender” - is adopted. This doesn’t usually solve the problem, 
and the contest goes on. That is because the contest is less about the hegemony 
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of English or the imperialism of western feminism, than it is about the status of 
sexual difference — open to interpretation or confined by the rules? Does biology 
justify inequality? If “gender” is synonymous with a demand for equality, what 
does that imply about the status, the meaning, the determinations of biology? 

The common dimension of feminist political movements, expressed in the 
word gender (whether in translation or in the original), opens those questions with 
whatever local strategies — linguistic and otherwise — activists devise. Even when 
pragmatic considerations call for restricting gender to an analysis of material and 
social inequalities, anxieties about sexual difference percolate. These are expressed 
in any number of ways, including calls for the protection of cultural integrity, com- 
munal tradition, religious belief, and national identity. If there is a universal ele- 
ment to all of this, it is not the concept of gender (which has a variety of definitions 
and uses), but the conundrum of sexual difference (an aspect of the human condi- 
tion as Laplanche put it) that efforts to translate gender repeatedly expose. 


2.6 


This is perhaps the time to return to the anecdote with which I began. The decision 
to put gender between brackets was an effort at containment. It aimed to prevent 
a feminist challenge to established notions of masculinity and femininity. Since 
masculinity achieves its meaning in relation to femininity, the association of gen- 
der with feminist demands for equality - and so with a redefinition of the under- 
standings of male and female it required — poses a threat to norms of masculinity 
whatever they are. Gender had to be put “entre braguette” because it represented 
the very threat of unthinkable radical transformation that the mispronounced 
phrase itself implied. 


3. Afterword: Applying Scott’s work (Luise von Flotow) 


A number of issues raised in Scott’s text can be expanded upon immediately in 
order to develop broader contact zones and connections between gender studies 
and translation studies: these include 


1. the political nature of both fields; 

2. the challenges of defining a new concept such as gender and then adapting it 
to new contexts and cultures; 

3. the struggle over meaning that marks both fields; 

4. the ‘universal’ applied to the local; 

5. the effects of translation upon “gender” arrangements. 
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3.1 Politics 


Early on in her text Joan Scott makes it clear that she is writing from a political 
feminist perspective; she writes “My interest in the translatability of gender has 
to do with its function as a feminist political concept” Her analysis of the transla- 
tion issues around the Anglo-American term ‘gender’ stems from that perspective, 
and she systematically shows how politicized the term ‘gender’ can be and how 
attempts to translate and use the term in international fields is affected by politics. 
For scholars who have studied gender issues in translation over the past thirty 
years this is nothing new. They quickly discovered that all questions around gen- 
der and translation are political: gender, a term standing in for sexual difference 
and its socio-political ramifications, is the basis for major societal structures. Any 
critique of gender arrangements thus means a critique of social/societal arrange- 
ments. To use a longstanding literary example: feminist writers who point out 
how the officially sanctioned uses of a language can be systematically misogynist 
cause a political event. The translation of their texts into other languages is also 
a political event. Language, after all, is a social convention that is deployed and 
often controlled in order to maintain the social structures a society builds around 
its management of gender/sexual difference. To translate texts critical of gender 
relations or gender structures carries subversive influences into other cultures and 
languages, and is perceived as threatening. 

This political edge stems from what Scott calls “the common dimension of 
feminist political movements, expressed in the word gender (whether in transla- 
tion or in the original)” which, regardless how circumspect, cause “anxieties about 
sexual difference [to] percolate.” As Scott shows in her references to international 
organisms struggling over a workable definition of the term gender, these anxieties 
stem from the wish by any number of often competing groups to manage, control, 
and direct human sexualities. Many different players — governments, political par- 
ties, lobbyists, religious groups, academics and the media — interact and confront 
each other in such discussions, and consensus is never a given. On the one hand, 
this renders the translation of texts dealing with gender issues very edgy, while 
on the other it opens the way for translation studies approaches to serve as useful 
instruments for analyzing and understanding these difficulties and the political 
attitudes that underlie them. Much research remains to be done on the political 
and politicized relations between these two areas of human interaction. 
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3.2. Difficulties of definition, and then translation 


Scott starts her essay with a discussion around the meaning of the word “gen- 
der” in English. This is something any working translator would need to con- 
sider before beginning on the interpretive and transformational process that is 
translation. Yet it seems there is no unified, agreed-upon meaning: “gender” is a 
multiple term meaning different things to different groups, and used in different 
ways by academics, journalists, activists, and politicians as well as by the general 
public. Scott had pointed this out in an earlier reference to the American Heritage 
Dictionary of the English Language (Scott 1999) which notes the ongoing confu- 
sion in English usage between the terms “sex” and “gender.” This instability of 
meaning does not bode well for any attempt to produce an “equivalent” translation 
of the term into other languages. Indeed, it makes its translation and use in the tar- 
get culture contingent upon many other factors at work in that culture. And while 
there is always the solution of transliteration, i.e. importing the term into the new 
language as a neologism which Scott describes as “a means of signifying mem- 
bership in a global political project’, this does not solve the original problem of 
meaning and simply provides membership in an international grouping. The same 
applies to other new terms that have appeared in the ongoing research, lobbying 
and debate around gender, terms such as gay or queer, or the acronym “GBLTQI” 
[Gay, bisexual, lesbian, transsexual, queer, intersex]. Research initiatives in gender 
studies that reach beyond the bounds of English must, at the moment, engage with 
translation issues; there is no way around this, and this is where the two disciplines 
most obviously meet. 


3.3 Struggles over meaning 


One of the most important links Scott’s text establishes between translation stud- 
ies and gender studies is that of ideology and the struggle to control meaning. She 
writes, 


Whether explicitly or implicitly, feminist [or any other] attempts to translate gen- 
der trouble established ways of thinking. Most often, the effort to deploy or adapt 
existing language is unsatisfactory, so a new word is invented or a transliteration 
[...] is adopted. This doesn’t usually solve the problem, and the contest goes on. 
‘That is because the contest is less about the hegemony of English or the imperial- 
ism of western feminism, than it is about the status of sexual difference - open to 
interpretation or confined by the rules? Does biology justify inequality? If “gen- 
der” is synonymous with a demand for equality, what does that imply about the 
status, the meaning, the determinations of biology? 
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In other words, swirling around questions about the translation of one small word 
are many other questions about the meaning of sexual difference: what is the legal 
situation of a female hotel cleaner in New York when she is assaulted by a male 
guest? Who decides? Do questions of gender play a role? Do the cultures of origin 
of the two characters play a role? Does an American translation of the event, which 
could be stamped as hegemonically English and strongly affected by feminism, 
carry more weight than other versions? And what do the biological differences 
between these two people, and indeed, any two people, mean when “gender” is 
invoked, or “gender studies” are pursued, or “gender policies” are established? Or 
when gender is translated across linguistic and cultural borders. The points of 
contact, and the research questions that can be raised are considerable, and not 
confined to the present. 

As Scott shows, discourses around “gender” involve problems of definition, 
philosophy, tradition and political meaning. The same applies to discourses 
around “translation” - where not only scholars but currently also business inter- 
ests in translation technologies compete to establish what exactly is meant by the 
term, and where different cultures have different understandings of the processes, 
functions and importance of how meaning is transferred and disseminated over 
linguistic boundaries. While “Western’ theories of translation often start with 
wishful ideas about equivalence that seem to date from late medieval dangers 
around Bible translations, and have no vocabulary to express degrees of translation 
(Simon 2007), certain Asian cultures see translation as a more open and benign 
process where water (text) is poured into new vessels and must necessarily take 
new shapes. There is much disagreement on the boundaries between translation, 
rewriting, adaptation, paraphrasing, and other ways of hand(1)ing texts across 
linguistic borders, with the effect that “our contemporary vocabulary [for these 
processes] is impoverished and judgmental” and at a loss to “account for looser 
forms of translation” (Simon 2007: 10). Like gender studies, translation studies has 
not finally defined its object, and this may well be an ongoing challenge. 


3.4 Universal vs local 


Scott often evokes the tension between the universal meanings that can be assigned 
to “gender” or other related terms and the local differences when such terminology 
is translated. Citing Nikolchina, she suggests that the very difficulties of transla- 
tion that she has described can become a site for research into the theoretical and 
strategic assumptions of feminism [or other gender interests] in its [their] local/ 
global interactions. Such research, combining gender studies and translation stud- 
ies explores what happens when “universal categories are grounded in local usages 
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and when different local usages reflect philosophical and political disagreements.” 
In the case of the term “gender”, researchers may well ask “which local words, if 
any, are appropriate to render the concept intelligible and politically efficacious’, 
or pose more wide-ranging questions about the local translation and implementa- 
tion of foreign concepts related to gender, concepts such as heteronormativity, or 
queer, or other GLBTQI terminology and thinking. Universalisms, in Scott’s text, 
are available for “strategic appropriation.” And the process is not uni-directional. 
Through the processes of translation, a kind of negotiation takes place that also 
affects the source text — as Davis (2007) showed in regard to the translations of Our 
Bodies, Ourselves. Texts dealing with gender issues and the translations of these 
texts — regardless of language pairs - thus exist in a “heterogeneous continuum” 
where meaning is in flux, and contingent upon many different factors. 


3.5 Translation effects 


It is notoriously difficult to gauge the effects of a translation, at least at first blush. 
In literary studies, translation effects can take several generations to develop. In 
Scott’s essay, the effects of the translation and use of the concept of “gender” in 
international settings of treaties, agreements, memoranda and accords may be more 
immediate as the political dithering over the meaning of the word shows. Scott cites 
the case of the UN Commission on the Status of Women, which came to the grand 
conclusion that “the word ‘gender’ as used in the Platform for Action was intended 
to be interpreted and understood as it was in ordinary accepted usage.” 

A current research project, located at the cusp of gender studies and trans- 
lation studies, sets out to move beyond such bland effects; it provides a strong 
example of how these two transdisciplines can indeed be brought together for 
mutual enrichment and very creative research. Noting that the “transforma- 
tion of women’s social status is one of the most significant developments of the 
post-war [post-1945] period,” but that little is known about the precise ways that 
“women’s rights campaigners across different national and cultural settings com- 
municated with one another, read and translated each other’s texts, and locally 
re-contextualized them,’ authors Penny Morris and Maud Bracke of the University 
of Glasgow!¢ are examining the transnational communication processes that set 
feminist thought and politics into international motion, and allowed them to take 
effect. Their project is entitled “Translating Feminism: Transfer, Transgression, 
Transformation (ca. 1960-1990)” and sets out to transform historical views of 
“global women’s movements, feminist thought, transnationalism in political 


16. Penny Morris and Maud Bracke, University of Glasgow, unpublished paper. 
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activism and the inter-connectedness of the post-1945 world” Clearly an interna- 
tional gender studies project, it examines the transformations of women’s rights 
and legal/civil status, with a methodology located squarely in translation studies, 
which allows it to study the “transnational journeys of ‘canonical’ texts” along with 
the actors, sites and practices of translation, as well as the geopolitics affecting 
patterns of transmission. Further work on feminism and post-colonial settings, 
East-West transfers, and Cold War appropriations move the focus well beyond 
the West, and workshops addressing the key questions that “evolve around the 
practices of translation, the significance of translation work to the individual and 
to activist networks, transnational encounters and the (perception of) its [transla- 
tion’s] impact on wider feminist debates” bring the research directly into the area 
of practical applications and effects — of both gender and translation studies. 

Joan Scott’s focus on the translation issues around one single English word 
“gender” can thus be substantially broadened to show how else and where else 
contacts between translation studies and gender studies already exist, or can be 
created. In the project that studies the post-1945 successes of feminist thinking by 
examining translations and disseminations of feminist texts, women are the center 
of interest, and indeed, the term “gender” often evokes women’s rights. But it is 
not restricted to women. All humans are sexed, and therefore gendered, and all 
manifestations of gender can be studied. Translation studies offer the means and 
methods to do so across boundaries set by cultures and languages. 
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voice 195, 312 


For decades, Translation Studies has been perceived not merely as a 
discipline but rather as an interdiscipline, a trans-disciplinary field operating 
across a number of boundaries. This has implied and still implies a 
considerable amount of interaction with other disciplines. There is often 
much more awareness of and attention to translation and Translation 
Studies than many translation scholars are aware of. This volume crosses 
the boundaries to other disciplines and explicitly sets up dialogic formats: 
every chapter is co-authored both by a specialist from Translation Studies 
and a scholar from another discipline with a special interest in translation. 
Sixteen disciplinary dialogues about and around translation are the result, 
sometimes with expected partners, such as scholars from Computational 
Linguistics, History and Comparative Literature, but sometimes also with 
less expected interlocutors, such as scholars from Biosemiotics, Game 
Localization Research and Gender Studies. The volume not only challenges 
the boundaries of Translation Studies but also raises issues such as the 
institutional division of disciplines, the cross-fertilization of a given field, 
the trends and turns within an interdiscipline. 


“‘Interdisciplinarity’ is often wheeled out as a selling point to talk up a publication 

or a research project, or it may be something that we simply ‘do’ without thinking 

much about it, but all too rarely is it subjected to real critical scrutiny as a concept 

and a practice. This volume addresses this gap in very welcome and stimulating ways. 
The book examines and promotes dialogues between Translation Studies and an 
original set of ‘other’ disciplines, combining historical and forward-looking perspectives, 
and delighting the reader by its generous offer of strong ideas, openings and challenges 


for cross-domain alliances and synergies.” 


Dirk Delabastita, University of Namur and CETRA (KU Leuven) 


“Here is an innovative series of conversations in different formats between translation 
studies and some of its neighbouring disciplines: history, computer science, 
multilingualism research, comparative literature, sociology, cognitive science, semiotics, 
business studies, gender studies and more. How have these other fields interpreted 
translation, and how has translation research made 
use of them? Who borrows and lends what, and 
to what effect? Do we understand each other?... 
This collective exploration of interdisciplinarity is 
an enlightening step into relatively new territory, 


and | hope further steps will follow.” 


Andrew Chesterman, University of Helsinki 


John Benjamins Publishing Company 


